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EARLY CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS FROM ATHENS 


[ EREVIOUS RUBLICATIONS 


HE FIRST extensive collection of the early Christian inscriptions from Attica 

was made by S. A. Koumanoudes.! The significance of his publication lies in 
the fact that he separated the early Christian inscriptions of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries from the Byzantine inscriptions of the following centuries.? He 
excluded these later inscriptions because of the many ligatures and other peculiarities 
and difficulties in script which seemed to require a separate treatment (op. cit., 
Foreword, p. 2). This distinction made by Koumanoudes was accepted by C. Bayet 
whose dissertation De Titulis Atticae Christianis Antiquissimis, Commentatio His- 
torica et Epigraphica (abbreviated: Bayet), 1878, is still the best treatment of this 
subject, although it has found little attention. 

Bayet began his investigation by writing a commentary on many of the pub- 
lished documents, to which he added a few recently found inscriptions.’ These articles, 
rather than his more comprehensive dissertation, were used by W. Dittenberger for 
the edition of the early Christian inscriptions in /.G., ITI, 3435-3547, published in 
1882.* Dittenberger added seventeen more inscriptions to the number already known, 
but he failed to include several others which were published only by Bayet (nos. 10, 
11, 13, 56, 60, 79, 81, 82, 84, 87, 95, 106).° There are, moreover, several minor dif- 
ferences in the texts of the four inscriptions published separately and independently 
by Bayet and Dittenberger.® Dittenberger also omitted an inscription from Laureion 
published by S. A. Koumanoudes, ’A6yjvasov, IX, 1880, pp. 171-172, no. 2. 


‘’Arrinjs “Envypagai “Enurdp Bu, 1871, nos. 3540-3623. Sixteen of these eighty-five inscrip- 
tions had been previously published in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum CL, 965 1 Venos0s 
9307-9316, 9318-9320). Although Kirchhoff considered C.J.G., IV, 9317 a Christian epitaph 
(because it was found with other similar stones near the Church of Aapapusticca), Koumanoudes 
placed it (no. 2270) among the pagan monuments. C. Bayet (of. cit. supra) tentatively included 
this epitaph in his collection (no. 120), but he questioned the reason given by Kirchhoff. Dittenberger 
(.G., III, 1455) and Kirchner (J.G., II’, 11153) placed it among the pagan inscriptions; compare 
L. Robert, Rev. de Phil., XIV, 1943, p. 188. 

* He does, however, include two inscriptions of a later period. No. 3572 is dated in the year 
936, but the text is uncertain; no. 3587 is dated in the year 1064. For a recent discussion of these 
late inscriptions, see V. Laurent, Etudes Byzantines, I, pp. 63 ff. [we did not consult this book]. 

5 B.C.H., I, 1877, pp. 391-408; II, 1878, pp. 31-35 and 162-166. 

4 Dittenberger also published several Christian epigrams in /.G., III, 1383-1387, and three other 
Christian epitaphs in /.G., ITI, 1427, 1428, and 3516 a (in the addenda on p. 306). Eight (/.G., ITI, 
3437 + 3481 b, 3438, 3465, 3487, 3502, 3513, 3516a, and 3517) are republished below, Nos. 
to VIII. 

5 Six of these (nos. 11, 13, 79, 81, 87 and 95) are republished below, Nos. X to XV. 

61. The inscription published by Bayet, no. 22, and by Dittenberger, /.G., III, 3488, is now 
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In the same year in which Dittenberger’s Inscriptiones Graecae, III, appeared, 
P. Konstantinides published sixteen Christian inscriptions in Hapvacods, VI, 1882, 
pp. 80-85. Most of these inscriptions were found in the year 1877, in the Asklepicion 
and in various other places in Athens.’ In the same volume of Hapvacods (p. 252), 
J. Ch. Dragarses published a Christian inscription from the Piraeus. 

One of the most important Christian epitaphs was found in 1888 during excava- 
tions conducted on the slope of Mount Lykabettos, at 26 Tsakalof Street.* It is the 
tombstone of Bishop Klematios, dated in the fifth century by the letter forms of the 
inscription and by the architectural fragments which were found at the same time.’ 

In Aedriov rhs Xpioriavixys “Apyavoroyuchs “Eraupeias, I, 1892, pp. 67-68 (the 
third inscription is pagan; see below, note 22) and II, 1894, p. 89 (a text from Mt. 
Lykabettos), several other epitaphs were published by G. Lampakes. A few years 
later, K. M. Konstantopoulos’ ’Avéxdorou émvypadat émurdpBvor xprotiariKav Xpovev 
appeared in ‘Appovia, 1900, pp. 19-37, nos. 1-38 (abbreviated: Harmonia). 

Four of the inscriptions published by Konstantopoulos (nos. 2, 19, 20, 31) had 
already been included in Bayet (nos. 79, 81, 95, 87).*° Four (nos. 13, 16, 17, 26), 
actually found in Corinth, were originally published by A. N. Skias, “Ed. ’Apx., 1893, 
cols. 125-127 (nos. 22, 18, 20, 17), and republished in J.G., IV, 409, 411, 413, 404, 
and in the Corpus der Griechisch-Christlichen Inschriften von Hellas (abbreviated 
C.G—C.I.), I, 1 (Isthmos-Korinthos, edited by N. A. Bees), nos. 44, 41, 56, 42.” 


in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens (E.M. 9943). Dittenberger failed to indicate the traces of a 
cross (flanked by two other crosses? See below, note 74) above the inscription. Bayet’s restoration 
of the name (#A[éa]) is preferable to Dittenberger’s (@iAw[vos]), for the lower part of the epsilon 
is actually preserved. On the other hand, Dittenberger’s reading [K ]ouunrjprov is correct. 

2. For a discussion of J.G., III, 3517 == Bayet, no. 23, see below, No. VIII. 

3. The inscription published by Bayet, no. 61, and by Dittenberger, /.G., III, 3474, is now in 
the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9903). The text of this columnar grave monument as given by 
Dittenberger is correct, for the first letter of the third line is clearly a gamma. 

4. For a discussion of /.G., III, 3487 = Bayet, no. 83, see below, No. IV. 

7 The epitaph published by Konstantinides, Joc. cit., p. 81, no. 1, was already included by 
Bayet (no. 10); N. A. Bees, C.G.-C.J. (see p. 24), I, 1, p. 91, apparently thought that they were two 
different inscriptions. Since Bayet did not illustrate this stone with a drawing (and probably never 
saw it?), the text of Konstantinides may be accepted. The inscription published as no. 8 is now 
in the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 5680) ; no. 11 is republished below, No. XVI. 

8 See Neroutsos, AeAriov ris ‘Ioropixfs ‘Eratpetas, III, 1889, p. 71; J. Strzygowski, Rom. Quartal- 
schrift, 1890, p. 1; G. A. Soteriou, Etperypuov, I, p. 56, fig. 43; Guide®, p. 43; Byz.-Neugr. Jahrb., 
X, 1933-1934, p. 179, fig. 8. 

° For the possible identification of the Bishop with Klematios mentioned in /.G., II?, 13224, 
see below, p. 10. 

10 These are republished below, Nos. XII-XV. 

11 These stones were first brought to the Museum of the Archaeological Society (where Kon- 
stantopoulos copied them, perhaps unaware of their provenience; see also note 162), and were later 
transferred to the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9963, 9959, 9960, 9957). In Harmonia, no. 13 
(Skias, no. 22 =1.G., IV, 409 = C.G.—C.I., I, 1, 44), the first preserved line should be read and 
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Several others (nos. 14, 18 + 33, 35-38) are of a later period.” In spite of this, his 
publication, which is hardly accessible outside Greece,” ranks with Bayet’s as one 
of the outstanding contributions in the field. The many tombstones which he pub- 
lishes for the first time are illustrated by drawings and are described in detail. We 
republish seven of them (nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, and 15 = Nos. XVII to XXIII) and 
illustrate two others (nos. 12 and 22 on Plates VIII and X) with photographs taken 
from squeezes, not so much to correct his texts as to make our study of the early 
Christian inscriptions from Athens more nearly complete. 

No new collection of the Christian inscriptions from Attica has since appeared, 
but a number of recently found documents have been published in various periodicals. 
Two stones found during the excavations of the Odeion of Perikles, and thus coming 
from the Christian cemetery in the old sanctuary of Asklepios, were published by 
P. Kastriotes, “Apy. "E¢., 1914, p. 166, nos. 4 and 5."* During the excavations con- 
ducted on the northeast slope of the Areopagus, G. A. Soteriou found, and subse- 
quently published in “Apy. AeAr., II, 1916, p. 142, fig. 16, one early Christian epitaph 
which may belong to the same cemetery as the Christian tombstones found in the 
near-by Agora.” A Christian inscription from Laureion was published by G. K. 
Zesios, “Exvypadat Xpuwrriavdv xpdvev 7s “EA\dbos, 1917, p. 17 (reprinted in the 
author’s collected essays, Svupuxra, p. 13, note 1). An interesting Christian tomb- 
stone was found in February, 1916, near the Theatre of Dionysos (thus also belonging 
to the Asklepieion cemetery), and was published by A. C. Chatses, *“Apx. “Ed., 1925- 
1926, p. 97, fig. 2. The inscription was engraved on the back of a fragment of an 
Attic prytany list (7.G., II’, 1806a) dated ca. 190-200 after Christ.*® 

Most of the Christian inscriptions which were found during the 19th century 
and which were originally kept in various places were transferred toward the end 
of the century to the then newly established Epigraphical Museum in Athens, and 
are still there, together with the pagan inscriptions. Judging from the collection of 
squeezes kept at the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, some of these inscrip- 


restored as *AyaOoxA[ (7s or ea) wn |vi. For the abbreviations of the last line, see also Corinth, VIII, 
1, no. 147, and for the guide lines on this stone, see below, note 139. 

* Konstantopoulos himself observed that nos. 35-38 are later than the seventh century. The 
abbreviations used in no. 14 (E.M. 9995) make it likely that this document is also of a date later 
than the sixth century. The same applies to no. 18 (E.M. 9974) which belongs to the same stone 
as no. 33 (E.M. 9985), together with an unpublished fragment, the inventory number of which 
(E.M. 9975) indicates that this fragment has already been combined with no. 18. 

18 For rare Greek books kept in American libraries, see P .W. Topping, Byzantion, XV, 1940- 
1941, pp. 434-436. 

14 The illustration, fig. 23, shows that the reading of no. 5, as printed by Kastriotes, should be 
slightly corrected: [kvynr7]|piov| Srepdlvo(v) «(ai) XolAouw|vidos. For the use of the ligature 
omikron upsilon and of the abbreviated form of kai, see below, notes 66 and 63. 

15 See below, notes 80 and 130. 

16 For the text of the Christian inscription, see below, note 41. 
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tions do not seem to have been published. After the opening of the Byzantine Museum, 
in 1914, the more recently discovered Christian inscriptions, and apparently also some 
of the older pieces, were placed there. The Guide of this Museum, published by 
G. Soteriou, contains discussions and illustrations of some of the 33 assembled 
documents.” 

Finally, there may be mentioned the Christian inscriptions found by O. Broneer 
on the North Slope of the Akropolis and published in Hesperia, as well as a new 
inscription from the Pnyx which is probably Christian.” 

Of the Christian inscriptions found during the excavations of the Agora, only 
one has been published thus far (Hesperia, XIII, 1944, p. 265, no. 19). Most of 
the other documents are published below, Nos. 1-34. 


II. ARRANGEMENT OF THE MATERIAL 


Bayet observed (pp. 29-31) that the Christian gravestones of Athens may be 
separated into groups according to the place of discovery. He rightly assumed, more- 
over, that the various regions in which Christian tombstones were found must have 
contained Christian cemeteries. The early date of two of these cemeteries has been 
confirmed by recent investigations.” The name of the saint, to whose church the 
cemetery on Mount Lykabettos belonged, is unknown, but the burial ground located 
in the Asklepios sanctuary may have been attached to a church dedicated to Saint 
Andrew; see No. XI. The great number of early Christian epitaphs found in the 
Agora excavations, at a considerable distance from any of the three areas mentioned 
above, points to the existence of an early Christian cemetery in or near the Agora 
itself. Two early Christian churches are known in this region,” yet no early Christian 
burials have been found near these two churches.** On the other hand, the church 
of St. Agathokleia is known from two early epitaphs, one of which was found in the 


17 See Guide (1924), p. 21 and plate 4 (after p. 40) ; Guide? (1931), pp. 42-43; compare also 
G. A. Soteriou, Etpernpiov tév Mecawwwixdv Mvypetwv tis “EAAdSos (abbreviated : Etpernpov), I, pp. 25- 
26, fig. 2 (on p. 10), and pp. 55-56, fig. 43. 

18 See II, 1933, p. 414, no. 39, fig: 89; IV, 1935, p. 186; no: 53). fies 76 == KIO 4 eae. 
no. 62 (see below, note 33); VII,-1938, pp. 262-263, fig. 88 etc.; Suppl. VII, pp. 10-11) now le 
(cf. L. Robert, R.E.G., LVI, 1944, p. 208, no. 90) : *Ovycd prjpy cal “Exaya6ys. For pvjun = pvjpa, 
see W. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions (1908), no. 278. See also note 31, below. 

19 For the Asklepieion area, see G. A. Soteriou, Etperyjpiov, I, pp. 47-48; for the Lykabettos area, 
see ibid., pp. 55-56. The many Christian epitaphs found in the old pagan Dipylon cemetery show 
that this ancient Athenian burial ground was also used by the Christians. The excavations of the 
only Byzantine Church in this region, Hagia Trias, have, unfortunately, revealed no early Christian 
remains; see K. Kubler, Arch. Anz., 1932, cols. 184 and 187. 

0 The temple of Hephaistos converted into a church of St. George (W. B. Dinsmoor, Hesperia, 
Supplement V, p. 11, with bibliography), and the so-called MeydAy Tlavayia built into the library 
of Hadrian (A. Xyngopoulos, Etperyjpiov, II, 88-89). 

*t See A. Mommsen’s remarks (Ath. Christ., pp. 99-100, note 2) on Pittakes’ readings of 
"Ed. ’Apy., 1853, nos. 1599 and 1600. 
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Agora (below, No. 5). It may be suggested that the Christian tombstones found in 
this region once stood in the cemetery of St. Agathokleia. 

The classification of the Christian tombstones according to the cemeteries to 
which they may have belonged is one of the features of Bayet’s dissertation. 
Koumanoudes arranged the inscriptions which he published according to the alpha- 
betical order of the names which occur on them, pointing out (Foreword, p. 7) that 
they contained for the most part neither ethnics nor demotics 8:4 7d éxew rods Xptio- 
TLavovs TaTpida THY advw ‘Tepovoadnw.”” The new Corpus der Griechisch-Christlichen 
Inschriften (see below, p. 24) has the same arrangement, but begins with the longer 
texts which contain imprecations and records of sale. Dittenberger, on the other hand, 
grouped together the inscriptions with the same formula (KowmnTypiov, oiKynTr prov, 
etc.). As the obvious result of this arrangement the predominance of the word 
KounnTnpLov is evident. 


III. KOIMHTHPION 


Bayet has already called attention to the frequent occurrence of Kouuynripov on 
Christian epitaphs (pp. 43-46), pointing out that the use of this word, meaning a 
single tomb, is restricted almost entirely to Thessaly, Attica, and Corinthia. Recent 
findings in these three regions tend to confirm his observations.” It should be noted, 
however, that kouunrypvov occurs frequently on the Christian tombstones of Phrygia. 
A single Christian epitaph from Spain begins with the word KUJLETEPLOV. 

F. J. M. De Waele and N. A. Bees have devoted several pages to a thorough 
discussion of the history and usage of this term.”* Bees claims that KOLLNTHPLOV OCCUTS 
also on pagan inscriptions in the meaning of burial place (op. cit., p. 70), but the 
two examples which he cites are by no means certainly pagan.” The purely Christian 


** The only supposedly Christian inscription containing a demotic was published by G. Lampakes, 
AeXriov tis XpuoriaviKys “Apxaodoyixyns “Eraipetas, I, 1892, p. 68. This inscription, however, is not a 
Christian epitaph, and it is now republished among the pagan documents (2.G@s 117516785) store 
place of discovery of this stone, see A. Xyngopoulos, Etperjpiov, II, p. 108. For the occurrence and 
the meaning of zpecBvrepos, see A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia, Supplement VII, p. 4. 

°2 See for example N. I. Giannopoulos, *Ezrernpis ‘Eraipelas Bulavtwov Srovddv (abbreviated : 
“Exernpis), XII, 1936, pp. 401 and 403; Corinth, VIII, 1, pp. 93-101, nos. 137-154; C.G—C.I., I, 1, 
nos. 17, 31-34, 37, 39, 43, 45-47, 49, 51, 54, 62-65. 

** See, for example, W. M. Ramsay, J.H.S., IV, 1883, pp. 407 (no. 23), 429 (no. 39), 430 
(no. 40) ; Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 11, pp. 530 (no. 376), 539 (no. 400), 558-559 (no. 445), 
719 (no. 654), 720 (no. 655), 733 (no. 659) ; M. Ramsay, Aberdeen Univ. Studies, XX, 1906, p. 89, 
no. 58; W. M. Calder, J.R.S., XIV, 1924, p. 87 (no. 5); W. H. Buckler, W. M. Calder, C. W. M. 
Cox, J.R.S., XVI, 1926, pp. 55 (no. 172), 57 (no. 175) ; W. H. Buckler and W. M. Calder, Monu- 
menta Asiae Minoris Antiquae (abbreviated: M.A.M.A.), VI, p. 86 (no. 232). 

2° C. Wessel, Inscr. Gr. Christ. Vet. Occid., p. 18, no. 104; for coemeterium T.L.L. s. v. 

*°C.G—C.I., I, 1, pp. 38-39 and 68-72; compare also O. Merlier, B.C.H., LIV, 1930, pp. 233- 
234, and A. C. Rush, Death and Burial in Christian Antiquity, pp. 12, 16 and 20. 

7 A.J.A., VII, 1903, p. 58, no. 36 = Corinth, VIII, 1, no. 155; Papers of the Am. School at 
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character of this word, when used to signify a burial place, has been discussed else- 
where.” “To the Christian,” to use P. Gardner’s words (New Chapters, p. 332), 
“the place of interment is no longer a tomb, but a sleeping place.” The use of 
Kounnrnpov and coemeterium has a deep spiritual significance which is beautifully 
explained by Saint John Chrysostom in his sermon eis 76 évopa. rod Koysntypiov (J. P. 
Migne, Patrologia Graeca, XLIX, cols. 393-394). The pertinent passages may be 
quoted in full: Ava rotro Kat adrds 6 Toros KounTHpLov aVdpactaL, iva baOys Oru ot 
rereheurnkéres Kal évratOa xeipevor ov TeOvyjKact, GAA KoywGvrar Kat Kafevdovor. IIpo 
uev yap Ths Tapovolas Xpicrod 6 Odvaros Odvatos éxaheiro: . . . eed O€ HOev Oo 
Xpiotds, kat trép Cons Tod Kdapov anéOavev, ovKéte Odvaros Kadettar owrdv 6 Oavaros, 
GANG Barvos Kal Kolunow. . . . “Opa Tavtaxod imvov Kahovpevov Tov Odvatov: dua TovTO 
Kal 6 TOTOS KOLLNTHPLOV W@VOMaTTAL’ YKpHTywLov yap Huly Kal TO dvopa, Kal Prrocodias 
yéwov mods. “Orav tolvuy a&yns évtad0a vexpov, ay) KaTaKOTTE DEaUvTOV: Ov yap TpPOS 
Gdvarov, adda mpds Umvov avrov dyes. “ApKel Gor TOUTO 7d Gvoma eis Tapapvliay ovp- 
hopas. Madde rod dyeus: eis KouLNTHpLOV: Kal TOTE dyes’ peTA TOV TOV Xpiorov Oavarovr, 
ore Ta Vedpa eEeKo7rn TOV Pavarov. 

This sentiment, which might well have been expressed before Chrysostom, may 
have given rise to the use of the word kowwnrjpiov on Christian tombstones. The 
epigraphical evidence tends to show that the use of kowsynryjpiov for a single tomb 
prevailed in Greek lands about the time of Chrysostom, while it occurred in Egypt 
and in Phrygia as early as 250 a.p. (See W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, Il, p. 559). In contrast to the other words used for tomb (rézos, OyxKn, 
pvnpopiov, pyjua, and others), Kkouwnrjpiov (and oikytyHpiov, KatoukynTypiov) signifies 
a Christian burial.” If it is used also on Jewish stones, this only indicates a Christian 
influence.*° 


IV. FORMULAE 


The majority of the Christian epitaphs from Attica, as already emphasized, begin 
with the word kouunrjprov followed by the name of the deceased in the genitive. Some 
of these monuments record the death of only one person, while others are dedicated 
to the memory of husband and wife, whose names are connected by xa‘.** This close 


Athens, III, 1884-1885, pp. 145-146, no. 250. For the pagan equation of death and sleep, see R. 
Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs, p. 164. 

* See W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 11, pp. 488, 495, 515, 518 and 559, and 
A. C. Rush, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

°° Compare Bees, op. cit., pp. 84-85; Rush, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

*° See P. J.-B. Frey, Corpus Inscr. Iud. (abbreviated: C.I.I.), I, pp. 515-516, nos. 712 and 
713 U.G., IT, 3545 and 3546) ; compare Bees, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 

** Several of these epitaphs omit the conjunction ka‘; see J.G., III, 3518, Nos. LXV eee 
Il’, 7119 and 10934 may be Christian since no similar pagan inscriptions from Athens connect the 
names with «ai; for the abbreviation of xaf in I.G., I1?, 10934, see below, pp. 11-12. 
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association of married couples, even in death, seems to be distinctly Christian. Ordi- 
narily, the husband’s name is mentioned first, but the reverse order is also found, 
possibly indicating that the wife died first.22. Two epitaphs, which contain the names 
of two men, indicate that father and son were also buried side by side.** There is one 
doubtful instance in which the death of two women is recorded on one and the same 
stone, with no indication of their mutual relationship (J.G., ITI, 3480). 

There is one example of a double tombstone on which two inscriptions are 
engraved by different hands (No. V). Similarly, a Megarian stone published by Bayet 
(no. 109=J.G., VII, 170-171) consists of two epitaphs. In Attica there may be 
another example of such a double tombstone if Koumanoudes’ text Of CG) 965 
(op. cit., no. 3593 = Bayet, no. LOPa HG, LL) 3407 =) Gail 13240 ieee 
trusted. It may be noted, incidentally, that the use of double tombstones by the early 
Christians is not confined to Greece.*® 

The shortest Christian tomb inscriptions give merely the name of the deceased 
in the genitive. These should be distinguished from the otherwise similar pagan 
documents with the name in the nominative.” It is reasonable to assume that these 
genitives depend on the word xowuyripiov which is implied. In another group, the old 
pagan formula €vddde xetras is used; a typically Christian variant of this phrase is 
evade karouxel (see No. XIII). 

Many of the pagan epitaphs, even of the latest period, contain the names of the 
father and the demotic or ethnic of the deceased, but the Christian inscriptions rarely 
mention father’s name or ethnic.** No known Christian inscription contains a demotic; 
see note 22. 

Numerous Christian epitaphs proudly record the occupation of the deceased, and 
thus are distinguished from the pagan stones which rarely mention occupations. From 
these tombstones we learn that the Christians of Athens were engaged in substantial 


92 T.G., III, 3467, 3515 (see below, note 131) ; 3546 (Jewish) ; Nos. V and 17 below; compare 
note 33. For the common burial of husband and wife in pagan times, see Lattimore, op. cit., 
pp. 247-250. 

*° 1.G., III, 3449 and No. 1. In another document (Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 186, no. 53, fig. 76 
= Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 303, no. 62), the names of two men (brothers, possibly twins, as Meritt 
suggests) have been restored, but the first name may equally well have been that of a woman: 
Medri[as]; see the commentary on No. XXI. Normally the husband’s name is mentioned first ; 
compare however note 32. A tombstone from Megara (J.G., VII, 174; see below, note 68) also 
contains the names of two men. 

54 Bees, op. cit., p. 91, aptly remarks: in J.G., III nicht vorhanden. 

85 See also the commentary on No. 3. 

°° See Bayet, p. 32; compare Jalabert and Mouterde, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines de la 
Syrie, I, nos. 182, 188; II, no. 333; D. M. Robinson, T.4.P.A., LVII, 1926, p. 198, nos. 2 and 3, 
and plate II, fig. 2. 

*7 A single Christian epitaph (Harmoma, no. 30), which is now kept in the Epigraphical 
Museum (E.M. 9984), has the name in the nominative. 

38 See, however, J.G., III, 3483, 3529, 3547; I.G., II?, 13216 and No. 26. 
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and necessary work. Bayet has already called attention to this fact, and he has listed 
the various professions that were known from the stones which he published (p. 38, 
note 5).°° In addition to the occupations listed by Bayet, we know now that among 
the Christians of Athens there were also cutlers (No. XV), physicians (/.G., III, 
3482), coppersmiths,*” and gravediggers.” The occupation of two other Christians 
is given as oupixdpwos.*” We are unable to decide whether this term means here “ silk- 
worker ” or “ silk-merchant ”; in Constantinople, the guild of the onpixdpeoe included 
both clothiers and dyers.** It is interesting to see that Athens apparently participated 
in the imperial trade or manufacture of silk. Another epitaph records the death of 
Ioullianos of whom it is said: réyuns Kevrynris [k]adds dpe[v]joas, “a man well 
skilled in the art of mosaics.” ** Another Christian was a maker of qivaxes, if our 
interpretation of the word wevaxés in /.G., III, 3459 is correct; see below, note 107. 
The most interesting of these documents mentioning occupations are the epitaphs 
of the members of the various grades of the clergy: they are, of course, without 
parallel among the pagan inscriptions. Bayet (p. 38, note 5) has already called 
attention to the offices of presbyter (see also No. 4), deacon, and reader (see also 
No. 5) which are recorded on Attic tombstones. In an inscription published below 
(No. 2) the office of subdeacon is mentioned for the first time in Athens.* Another 
epitaph (No. 5) records the death of Andreas, reader of the Church of St. Agathokleia. 
Readers are known from other epitaphs, none of which, however, mention the church 
with which they were associated.** It may now be presumed that each of the early 
Christian churches of Athens had its own reader. Other officials (subdeacons, deacons 


89 The evidence gathered by A. T. Geogehan (The Aititude towards Labor, pp. 225-228) from 
the Latin inscriptions (mainly from Rome) could have been greatly augmented, had the author 
included in his study the inscriptions from Greece, and especially those from Athens. 

40 G. Lampakes, AeAriov ris Xpioriavexis ‘Erarpetas, II, 1894, p. 89; for the spelling xapkéL ws. 
see below, note 125; compare J. Keil and A. Wilhelm, M.A.M.A., II, p. 150" now3Z?) 

41 AC. Chatses, ’Apx. "Ed., 1925-1926, p. 97, fig. 2. The reading and restoration of this in- 
scription are puzzling because of the occurrence of two peculiar letter forms, and because the cross 
above the preserved part of the text probably marked the center of the first line. We suggest 
restoring Oxy Mevo.[-—— Se]xavot. For the Sexavoi, gravediggers, see E. Hanton, Byzantion, IV, 
1927-1928, pp. 72-74; Sardis, VII, 1, no. 173; N. A. BeesC.G—-C1 Toi pp 3i-ez. 

42 See the epitaph illustrated by G. A. Soteriou, Etpernpuov, I, p. 10, fig. 2 (spelled oxpyxdpros ; 
see note 118) and No. VI; compare Bees, op. cit., p. 62. A tombstone from Rome mentions a 
apcorrows ; see C. Wessel, Inscr. Gr. Christianae Veteres Occidentis, p. 27, no. 154. 

48 See R. S. Lopez, Speculum, XX, 1945, p. 8 and note 2. 

44, Broneer, Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 262-263, fig. 88; compare N. Bees, Byz. Jb., XIV, 
1938, p. 292. 

45 See E. Hanton, Byzantion, IV, 1927-1928, p. 74; Inscriptiones Creticae, I, p. 32, no. 6 
(’Apx. Aedr., II, 1916, p. 11) ; compare Cambridge Medieval History, I, p. 150. 

46 See E, Hanton, Byzantion, IV, 1927-1928, pp. 63-64; compare, however, the numerous 
examples quoted by F. Preisigke, Wérterbuch, III, p. 397, s.v. dvayveorns. 
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and presbyters) may also have been attached to separate churches, all of whom were 
under the bishop ( emioKoTros ) .*" 

The only Attic epitaph of an early Christian bishop (see above, Daz )erefersito 
the office of éticxomos with a participle: 6 év éctous émoKorjoas Khnparios. Attention 
should be called here to another Athenian epitaph which contains the participle zrepio- 
devoas. It was first published by Dittenberger in I.G., III, 1375, later by N. A. Bees 
(Rh. Mus., LXTX, 1914, pp. 744-746), without reference to the previous publication, 
and finally by Kirchner (/.G., IT’, 13167), who in turn referred only to Dittenberger. 
The stone is now in the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9866). Bees, who alone gave 
the correct reading, interpreted mepiodevoras as referring to the occupation of a phy- 
sician, and this meaning of the verb is well attested. It is possible, however, that this 
participle may refer to the clerical office of mepiodevTy#s, which is mentioned in three 
inscriptions from Syria; see W. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions (1908), 
nos. 7, 288 and 336a (?). Prentice remarked (op. cit., p. 35) that the wepioSeurns 
was an ecclesiastical inspector with a rank intermediate between that of bishop and 
that of presbyter, who directed the erection of church buildings. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the Attic inscription is Christian. In addition to the similarity in the 
participial construction of this inscription and of the bishop’s epitaph the wepiodevoas 
text resembles the early Christian inscriptions in several other respects. There is an 
abbreviation mark over the final omega of Bpord(v) in line 1, and a leaf at the end 
of the last line (Bees failed to record these) ; see below, notes 69 and 98. The nu 
in lines 3, 4 and 5, and the rho in line 5 are similar to the corresponding letters of 
No. XII. 

A feature common to the late pagan and early Christian epitaphs is the addition 
of threats or imprecations directed against those who might open and violate the 
grave.“ This similarity in the formulae has led to considerable confusion in the pub- 
lication and classification of the documents of this type. 

The twenty pagan documents from Athens which contain threats or imprecations: 
are published in /.G., II’, 13209-13228 (Tituli sepulcrales cum diris et poenarum sanc- 
tionibus, B. Monumenta reliqua). Three of these CG 3225, 13226. 132725) 
do not really belong to this group; three others (LG. URIS 21 2.813713, L322) rare 
not Attic, but were brought to the Piraeus from Perinthus, and the Attic origin of 


*T See Cambridge Medieval History, 1, p. 149. For examples of deacons who were attached to 
particular churches, see F. Preisigke, W drterbuch, III, pp. 399 and 405, s. vw. Sidkovos and mpeo Bvtepos. 

48 For a discussion of curses found on Christian tombstones, see J. Merkel, (ber die sogenannten 
Sepulcralmulten, pp. 40-42, 46-47; G. Millet, B.C.H., XXIX, 1905, pp. 65-66; N. I. Giannopoulos, 
*Ezernpis, XII, 1936, p. 405; N. A. Bees, of. cit., pp. 32-33; compare also W. Larfeld, Griechische 
Epigraphik®, p. 452, no. 265; Lattimore, op. cit., pp. 108-118; D. M. Robinson, -CiaJaexde 1945, 
pp. 38-41. Special attention should be given in this connection to the edict of Augustus which 
protected tombs (S.E.G., VIII, no. 13, with bibliography). 
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one (J.G., II’, 13217) does not seem to be well attested.*® Four of the remaining 
thirteen inscriptions (/.G., II’, 13216, 13223, 13219, 13224) are, according to Is 
Robert,” either Christian, or belong to the end of the third or the fourth century 
after Christ. The Christian character of /.G., II’, 13223 (E.M. 12592, according to 
our squeeze) was deduced from Kirchner’s restoration pi) TH. OeG[t Adyov Saus], but 
this restoration is by no means certain. The letter forms of the inscription do not 
easily allow a date after the middle of the third century, and it does not seem certain, 
moreover, that this epigrarn belongs to a tomb monument. J.G., Il’; 1321638 “andG 
has already been recognized as a Christian epitaph not only by Kirchner but also by 
Koumanoudes and by Bayet, who republished the text (no. 42) ; see, however, note 
105. The date of /.G., II’, 13224 cannot be determined with accuracy unless it is 
possible to identify the master of Primos, Klematios, with the bishop Klematios whose 
tombstone was found in Athens." /.G., II’, 13222 is a Christian epitaph (overlooked 
by Robert), as we have shown (No. IX). Robert suggested as date of J.G., II’, 13219 
the end of the third century. We have been able to join this fragment with another 
which was originally thought to be Christian (No. XX). Robert, finally, called 
attention @ to a Latin epitaph (J.G., II’, 13213) of a Roman soldier, which contains 
a Greek subscript forbidding destruction of the tomb.” There are, therefore, only ten 
examples of pagan documents which certainly belong to this group,” to which may 
be added No. XIX of this publication. 

It is interesting to note that all but two of the fourteen Attic Christian inscrip- 
tions which contain curses are introduced by conditional clauses, such as ¢é 6€ Ts 
rohpnoer (or émrndevoer), or by corresponding relative pronouns.” The two remaining 
texts have participles instead of relative or conditional clauses. 

A characteristic distinction between the pagan and Christian examples from 
Athens lies in the fact that most of the former impose fines upon the violator, while 
the latter generally exact other penalties.” Three epitaphs threaten the transgressor 


49 See L. Robert, Rev. de Phil., XVIII, 1944, pp. 38-40, 48; J. and L. Robert, R.£.G., LVI, 
1943, pp. 336-337, no. 18. 

BO OCR Clits, Ppa Os oes 

51 See notes 8 and 9; compare note 125. 

B2 LOEU CID oo, meOtcsZ. 

53 An examination of the squeeze reveals that the first preserved letter of the penultimate line 
is a lambda and not a mu. The restoration [rv Bwo]pdv rodrov should therefore be changed to [rv 
zit |Aov rotrov, which also better fills the available space; compare D. M. Robinson, T.A.P.A., LVII, 
1926, pp. 199 (no. 4) and 200 (No. 5); C.G—C.I/., I, 1, no. 30, line 10. The Latin name in line 5 
may be restored as [L. Alf]eius Maximus, with reference to another unpublished epitaph from 
Eleusis which was set up by the same man. 

547.G., II?, 13209-11, 13213-15, 13219 +- Harmomia, no. 6 (= No. XX), 13220, 13224, 13227. 

55 Bayet, nos. 42, 60, 84; I.G., III, 3509, 3543; Koumanoudes, *A@nvavov, IX, 1880, p. 171, no. 2; 
G. Lampakes, AeAriov rs Xpuoriavixis “Apxaodoyikjs “Eraipeias, I, 1892, p. 67; G. K. Zesios, Svppuxra, 
p. 13, note 1; Nos. IX, XII, XVI, and 15. 

56 See, however, Nos. XX and 15. 
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with the curse of Judas CRG. TM, 14288 Harmoma, no. 1; G. K. Zesios, LUppuKra,, 
p. 13, note 1). Two others warn the violator that he must make a reckoning before 
God (Koumanoudes, “AOjvaov, IX, 1880, p. 171, no. 2; 1.G., III, 3509) and one 
(Bayet, no. 42 =/.G., IT’, 13216) mentions the wrath of God. 

These various types of early Christian epitaphs in general continued the pagan 
tradition, and lasted from the fifth to the seventh centuries. At about the end of this 
period, two new formulae which had been employed only rarely in earlier times began 
to be used more and more frequently, and the older formulae disappeared completely.” 
A study of the terminology, therefore, tends to show that a break in the tradition 
occurred in the seventh century, rather than in the fourth century when Christianity 
became the official religion of the Roman Empire. 


V. ABBREVIATIONS 


The Attic inscriptions, in contrast to the Latin inscriptions, show in general but 
few abbreviations, most of them occurring in proper names and demotics.** The early 
Christian inscriptions from Athens use abbreviations sparingly. It is possible to 
distinguish two groups among them. Sacred names often appear with their first and 
last letters, or only with their initials.®® In fact, the words ©edés, “Inoods, Kipwos, 
Xpwords are more often contracted than written out.” 

The second group, more properly called abbreviations, contains words, the final 
syllables of which are omitted. The abbreviation is indicated by a line which inter- 
sects the last written letter, by a horizontal line above the last letter, or by the addition 
of a curved stroke resembling a Latin S.™ 

The most commonly abbreviated word is kat, often spelled xé.° The earliest 
instance in Athens occurs in J.G., II’, 4513, dated for prosopographical reasons at 
the end of the second century after Christ. Next may be mentioned J.G., II’, 10934, 
dated in the third century after Christ, but probably a Christian tombstone (see above, 
note 31). All the other inscriptions containing this abbreviation for xai are definitely 


°7 These new formulae are Kipte Bonfer rod SovAov cov ———, and éxouunOy (or éredreuwsOn) év Kuplo 
6 Sotdos rob Geos ——— ; see W. M. Calder, 7 Ras Syl O20. 55: 

°® See W. Larfeld, Handbuch, II, 2, pp. 515-537. 

°° See 1.G., ITI, 3475, 3534 (restore the first line as t X MII t]; cf. W. K. Prentice, Cl. Phil., 
IX, 1914, pp. 410-416), 3535, 3536, 3544; Konstantinides, Mapvacads, VI, 1882, p. 81, no. 1 (Bayet, 
no. 10; see above, note 7) ; Harmonia, no. 1; Nos. 31 and 33. 

6° See M. Avi-Yonah, Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions, Quarterly of the Dep. of Ant. in 
Palestine, Suppl. to Vol. IX, 1940, pp. 25-29. 

6? See Avi-Yonah, op. cit., pp. 29-39. 

* See Bilabel, R.F., s.v. Siglae, cols. 2287 (lines 53-55), 2296 (lines 19-22), 2302 (lines 40- 
41) ; Avi-Yonah, op. cit., pp. 73-74, s.v. kai. 
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Christian.” In one instance, at least, the syllable cas within the name Nixavos appears 
abbreviated.™ 

In this connection may be mentioned the ligature of omikron upsilon. This liga- 
ture is not an abbreviation, but its lack of occurrence among the pagan inscriptions 
may be significant.” Even on the early Christian inscriptions, this ligature is found 
but rarely.” 

Special attention may be called to the abbreviations of the word xouwnrypsov which 
is so frequently used on the Attic stones. An unpublished epitaph from the Epi- 
graphical Museum (E.M. 2200) contains the shortest form KY, while another tomb- 
stone built into the East door of the Mount Lykabettos enclosure has Kou (nTnptov ) .”" 
Finally, the inscription republished below as No. XXII shows the more complete and 
customary form Kowunrip(sov).°”° In spite of its length, KounTnprov was rarely abbre- 
viated, but filled in its entirety the first line of about half of all the epitaphs on which 
it occurs; see Bees, op. cit., p. 38, note 2. If it was divided, either the last two syllables 
or the last syllable were written in a second line. 

The other abbreviations which occur on the early Christian epitaphs from Athens 
can be easily paralleled from documents found elsewhere and dated in the fifth and 
later centuries.’ Attention should also be called to the elision sign found in J.G., 
INAS tey7 

It is tempting to use this examination of the abbreviations in order to arrive at 
approximate dates for the early Christian epitaphs of Athens. The lettering alone 


63 See [.G., III, 3444, 3451, 3459, 3524; Harmonia, no. 1; *Apx. Ed., 1914, p. 166, no. 5 (see 
above, note 14) ; Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 186, no. 53 (= XI, 1942, p. 303, no. 62; see above, note 
So) 5 NO: ALL 

64 See No. III; compare Avi-Yonah, of. cit., p. 23, notes 1 and 2. 

6 Larfeld, op. cit., II, 2, pp. 513-515, nos. 44-49, gives a good idea of how this ligature de- 
veloped. We have been unable to find an example of Larfeld’s no. 49 among the pagan texts. His 
reference to /.G., III, 14=I.G., II?, 1089 seems to be mistaken; see J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, X, 
1941, pp. 82-83, no. 35, to which should be added an unpublished inscription from the Epigraphical 
Museum (E.M. 2891) which joins the two fragments illustrated by Oliver. 

66 See J.G., III, 3449, 3471, 3482, 3524; Harmonia, no. 7 (E.M. 678) ; *Apx. "E¢., 1914, p. 166, 
no. 5 (see above, note 14); No. 5. In 1.G., ITI, 3449, the ligature occurs at the ends of lines 3-5, 
and was obviously used only in order to have the lines end with complete words. The ligature itself 
is simply a regular omikron upon which a small upsilon is placed. We should like to add to this 
list I.G., III, 3446, assuming that the last letter of the first name is the ligature of omikron upsilon ; 
the epitaph accordingly records the deaths of husband and wife, and not of two women; see above, 
notes 32 and 33. 

67 Lampakes, AeAréov Xpurr. *Apx. ‘Er., IT, 1894, p. 89, no. 2; cf. Kent, C.P., XLII, 1947, p. 64. 

°°’ An epitaph from Megara (Bayet, no. 115=J.G., VII, 174), now in the Epigraphical 
Museum (E.M. 9953), reads xvpnr#|p(vov) followed by an abbreviation mark; the inscription begins 
and ends with a monogrammatic cross. The same abbreviation of xoynrypvov is found on two stones 
from Corinth (C.G.—C.I., I, 1, nos. 46, 59). 

69 See I.G., III, 1387, 3497, 3509 (the abbreviations occur in lines 2-3: dvayv(eorov) ; and 
5: §pa(v) ; compare p. 9), 3511; G. K. Zesios, Svppuxra, p. 13, note 1; No. XX; No. 5: 
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helps very little since the lunate forms of epsilon, sigma, and omega are widely used 
aiter the middle of the second century after Christ. On the Christian inscriptions, 
the lunate forms predominate except for a few instances of square epsilon, sigma, 
and omega.” The real change in the letter forms seems to occur in the seventh century, 
when the script becomes taller, narrower, and more “ Gothic.” 

The abbreviations, too, abound in the later period; they show a further develop- 
ment of the types used in the earlier texts together with the addition of many new 
ligatures. 

Among the few dated inscriptions of the fifth and early sixth centuries, mention 
may be made of an Attic text of ca. 410 a.v. (I.G., IT’, 4225, illustrated by J. Kirchner, 
Imagines, plate 54, no. 151), of an inscription from Sardis dated in 459 a.v. (Sardis, 
VII, 1, no. 18 and plate VI), of an epitaph from Corinth, convincingly dated in 514 
A.D. (C.G.—C.I., I, 1, no. 41), and of a tombstone from Thessaly of ca. 540 a.p. (Gas 
Soteriou, “Apx. "Ed., 1929, p. 7, fig. 6). The two documents from the Isthmos which 
belong to the time of Justinian (C.G.—C.J., I, 1, nos. 1 and 2) show few abbreviations; 
but the style of their lettering seems to us to be definitely later than that of the in- 
scriptions with which we are dealing here. It is for this reason that we believe that 
the stones published and discussed here belong approximately to the fifth century 
after Christ. 

Vi SV~MBOLS 


The great majority of the early Christian epitaphs from Athens are adorned with 
symbols, such as crosses of various shapes, monograms, rosettes, and representations 
of birds and leaves. It may be useful to describe these symbols here and to discuss 
the frequency of their occurrence and the position they occupy on the stones. 

The appearance of a cross or a Christian monogram on a tombstone reveals to 
us that the burial it commemorates was that of a Christian. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether the symbol was originally put there for that purpose. The pagan epi- 
taphs from Athens are entirely free of any symbols referring to religious affiliations, 
and the use of the cross by the Christians (and of the seven-branched candlestick by 
the Jews) was evidently introduced from abroad. Most of the epitaphs which are 
considered Christian have crosses, but the occurrence of the word kowwnrypiov (or of 
a similar term; see above, p. 6), the use of the genitive of the name (see above, 
p. 6) and of kai (see above, p. 6), and the mention of clerical ranks (see above, 
pp. 8-9) have also been taken as evidence of Christianity. The fragmentary state of 
most of the tombstones and our lack of acquaintance with the originals do not permit 
us to state definitely that any Christian epitaph of Athens lacked a Christian symbol, 
but attention may be called to at least three stones which may belong to this category. 
Two of these (J.G., III, 3518 and 3519) are of the simplest type, containing only the 


7 See I.G., III, 3520; Harmonia, no. 12 (illustrated Plate VIII E.M. 9973) ; Nos. XXII, 3, 5. 
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names in the genitive. The third (Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 262-263, fig. 88) is very 
elaborate both in ornamentation and in the text of the inscription.” 

The plain cross, in most instances consisting of two straight lines of equal length 
(Greek Cross), is found more often than any other Christian symbol. An examina- 
tion of the more than two-hundred early Christian epitaphs from Attica reveals that 
this emblem occurs on more than one hundred stones. Very often the plain cross is 
placed at the beginning of the first line of the text, and it stands either inside or out- 
side of the left margin of the inscription. On many stones the simple cross is found 
at the end of the last line.” It may be significant that in a number of completely pre- 
served documents, the texts begin and end with simple crosses.” 

On several stones, such crosses stand either above or below the inscription. Some- 
times they stand alone, but in many instances they appear in groups of three. This 
number may possibly have some relation to the Christian doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
A Corinthian inscription (C.G—C.J., I, 1, no. 7), which contains two references to 
the Trinity, has three (?) crosses at the top, but only two at the bottom. Two epitaphs 
illustrated by G. A. Soteriou, Evperjpiov, I, p. 10, fig. 2, are crowned, one by three 
Constantinian crosses (see below, p. 16), and one by a swastika flanked by two plain 
crosses (see below, p. 17). 

In addition to the plain crosses, we also find a larger and more decorative type 
of incised cross. On eight of the early Christian epitaphs from Athens, this emblem 
stands above the inscription and above the center of the first line. On three monu- 
ments, two incised crosses are engraved above the text.” 


71 The first letters of lines 1-4 are missing and it may have been that a small and narrow cross 
was engraved at the beginning of the first or possibly the second line (see C.G.—C.I., I, 1, no. 7, 
line 6). In fact, the second line, as restored now, would have had an uninscribed space in front 
of the name; we may, however, restore this name as [EiJovAAtavot; see p. 20. The iota of 
tp[v] |dxovra should be restored at the end of line 3. 

72 On two epitaphs (/.G., III, 3485 and Harmonia, no. 7), where the last line is shorter than 
the others, this line is flanked by crosses. 

78 7.G., III, 3436, 3456, 3474; Harmonia, no. 1; Nos. IV, XV, 8, and one unpublished epitaph 
of the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 657). 

747.G., III, 3443, 3459, 3465, 3470, 3525 (see below, p. 16 and note 85); J. Ch. Dragarses, 
Tapvacods, VI, 1882, p. 252; Harmonia, no. 30 (now in the Epigraphical Museum, E.M. 9984) ; 
G. A. Soteriou, Etperipiov, I, p. 56, fig. 43 (see below, p. 16); Nos. I and 25 (the third cross is 
restored) ; an unpublished epitaph of the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 2228). On an inscription 
of only one line (J.G., III, 3503), Bayet (no. 34) restored crosses at the beginning and the end 
of the text, and between the two words. On an epitaph from Megara (Bayet, no. 112), there are 
three crosses both above and below the text. 

78 7.G., III, 3521, 3529, 3538; Harmonia, no. 21; P. Kastriotes, ’Apx. "E¢., 1914, p. 166, no. 4; 
O. Broneer, Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 186, fig. 76 = XI, 1942, p. 103, no. 62; No. 19 (flanked by 
alpha and omega; see below, note 91); one unpublished epitaph of the Epigraphical Museum 
(E.Mey 2225). 

767.G., III, 3448; Nos. XVIII and XXI. According to Bayet (no. 36, plate I, no. 9) there 
is an incised cross also at the bottom of J.G., III, 3448. Bayet states (no. 60, plate III, 4) that 
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On three tombstones, the large incised cross is enclosed within a circle,’ and the 
same emblem (in two instances with the monogrammatic cross) is found on an archi- 
tectural block from the Isthmos and on two epitaphs from Asia Minor.” 

The incised cross often occurs on Attic tombstones flanked by two ornamental 
leaves, which together with the cross fill the width of the stone; ” but this design does 
not seem to occur elsewhere. Even more peculiarly Attic is the replacement of the 
leaves by the first word (or part of it) of the inscription. In two instances, the cross 
stands in the middle of the first line (Nos. 6 and 16); it is of course larger than the 
letters and therefore extends above the line. On two stones, the cross intersects not 
only the first line but the first three or four lines of the inscription.*® One short text 
(/.G., ITI, 3463) is engraved all around the upper part of a very large incised cross; 
see also p. 22. Finally, there may be mentioned two epitaphs with long and elaborate 
inscriptions which are engraved on both sides of similarly large incised crosses (No. 
15 and Harmonia, no. 12, Plate VIII E.M. 9973). This arrangement of the text 
around a large cross or a similar symbol is found frequently in the later Byzantine 
period, and the origin of this custom may be traced back to the inscriptions mentioned 
here.** From this it may be gathered that epitaphs like No. 15 belong to a somewhat 
later period than the other Christian epitaphs discussed here. 

A number of stones are decorated with monogrammatic crosses and Constan- 
tinian monograms.** The rhos used in these symbols are either of the open or of the 
closed type. 


there was a similar design below J.G., III, 3460. In discussing the puzzling marks at the bottom 
of /.G., III, 3451, he observes (no. 40 and plate II, 9): “ Apparet ad quartam lineam tenue crucis 
vestigium.” In J.G., III, 3468, a pair of these crosses flank, according to Bayet (no. 19 and 
plate II, 11), the one line of the epitaph; see also No. X. A single incised cross stands at the 
beginning of the first line of J.G., III, 3444; compare C.G.—C.I., I, 1, no. 30. 

7 Harmoma, nos. 11 and 22 (Plate X E.M. 9981) ; No. 33. On Harmonia, no. 22 and no. 33, 
the emblem is flanked by two birds; see below, note 96. 

msec C.C-C1., 1, no 4: TAP A. V.VAF, 1920,-plates IL, fies 4, and IV, fies 5: 

79 1.G., III, 3439, 3454 (hitherto not noticed), 3466, 3475 (see below, note 86), 3493, Nos. VIII 
(see below, note 86) and 9. On /.G., III, 3443, this design occurs below the text (possibly with a 
simple cross). Above the text of /.G., III, 3516 there are preserved a leaf and the left arm of a 
simple cross (unnoticed by Bayet, no. 74 and plate IV, 14); the first line of the inscription con- 
tained more than the word rivB[os], for the vertical bar of the cross (if the cross was placed 
symmetrically) probably stood above the last letter of this word. 

80 No. 11; G. A. Soteriou, *Apy. AeAr., II, 1916, p. 142, fig. 16. This latter epitaph was found 
on the north slope of the Areopagus and may, therefore, belong to the same cemetery as the stones 
from the Agora. If this should be the case, all but two epitaphs of this type belong to the same 


cemetery ; see above, p. 3. we 
81On the front of Harmonia, no. 12, the names of the deceased were engraved within two 


large crosses; see below, p. 44. 

82 See Harmonia, nos. 37 and 38; Etpernpiov, I, p. 20, fig. 6a; compare “Ezernpis, VIII, 1931, 
pp. 244-246. 

88 See M. A. Frantz, 4.J.A., XX XIII, 1929, p. 10. 

84 See Frantz, Joc. cit., plate III, opposite p. 12. 
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The plain monogrammatic cross with the closed rho is found in J.G., III, 3447, 
3482, 3525,°° 3531; Harmonia, no. 23; No. 29; on an unpublished epitaph of the 
Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 402). N. Platon has recently asserted (Apx. “E¢., 1937; 
II, p. 666) that the usage of this symbol is confined to the second half of the fourth 
century and the beginning of the fifth. Simple monogrammatic crosses with the rho 
open and to the right are found on armonia, no. 7; G. A. Soteriou, Etpernpvor, ilk 
p. 56, no. 43, and No. XXII. Two of the incised crosses which are flanked by leaves 
actually are in the shape of the monogrammatic cross of this type.** On three inscrip- 
tions, the open rho is to the left of the upper arm of the cross.” Two of these epitaphs 
are not completely preserved, and it is possible therefore, that the rho turned to the 
left was balanced by a rho turned to the right. 

The Constantinian monogram with the closed rho appears at the top of two 
epitaphs (Harmonia, no. 24 and No. VII), and on both inscriptions this symbol is 
flanked by alpha and omega.*” The same monogram with the rho open occurs probably 
three times on a monument illustrated by G. A. Soteriou, Evpernpror, I, p. OMe Zs 
The central monogram is enclosed within a circle,” and the same ornament may be 
restored on J.G., III, 3541. 

The letters alpha and omega are found on seven of the early Christian epitaphs 
from Athens. In two more inscriptions the order of these letters is reversed, with 
the possible meaning: “ the end is the beginning.” > Most peculiar, however, are the 
two epitaphs on which the letters occur apparently both in reversed order and upside 
down (J.G., III, 3510 and No. III). 

In discussing these various monograms, M. A. Frantz remarked (loc. cit., p. 22) 
“ that in Greece the use of the closed rho seems to be confined to private monuments, 
while the open rho is found in the pavement of the Byzantine Church of Hagios 
Georgios in Eretria, in the sculptures of the Asclepieum, as well as in other parts of 
Greece,” On the Christian epitaphs from Athens, both open and closed rhos are 
found, not only in monogrammatic crosses, but also in Constantinian monograms. 


85 The central cross at the bottom of this inscription is drawn with double lines, which are filled 
out by cross lines, and it is flanked by omega and alpha; see below, note 92. 

86 7. G., III, 3475 and No. VIII; compare T.A.P.A., LVII, 1926 plate Il fit. 4; CG sere 
I, 1, no. 4. 

87 7.G., III, 3484; No. 34; and an unpublished epitaph of the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 
2202). 

88 Compare the epitaph from Vienna illustrated by M. A. Frantz, 4J.d.. XXXII, 1929; 
Plo igos. 

89 For a discussion of alpha and omega, see below. 

0 For a similar design, see D. M. Robinson, T.A.P.A., LVII, 1926, p. 203, no. 12 and plate 
NV ieee. 2; 

*1 Bayet, no. 60; 1.G., II, 1386, 3489, 3536; Harmonia, no. 12 (see Plate VIII E.M. 9973) ; 
Nos. VII and 19. 

#27.G., ITI, 3525 and Harmonia, no. 22 (see Plate X E.M. 9981) ; compare Swoboda, Keil and 
Knoll, Denkmiiller aus Lykaonien, p. 21, no. 32, and M.A.M.A., I, no. 324. 
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The swastika is found only once, so far as we know, on a Christian epitaph from 
Athens.** The design stands at the top of the inscription, and it is flanked by two 
crosses (see above, p. 14). This ancient oriental symbol occurs frequently on 
Christian monuments of a small region of Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Isauria.™ 

The rosette, a favorite Greek ornament, is found at the bottom of No. III, and 
in the gable of the Jewish epitaph, /.G., III, 3545. This ornament occurs more fre- 
quently in decorative art and on inscriptions of the Byzantine period.” 

Some Christian epitaphs from Attica are adorned with representations of birds. 
In two instances, a pair of birds flank an incised Greek cross." The design may be 
compared with the central part of the relief from Ravenna, illustrated by G. W. 
Elderkin, Kantharos, plate VIII (opposite p. 41). At the bottom of another inscrip- 
tion (No. X), two birds stand on either side of a vessel from which a branch extends. 
The same design is found on a somewhat later Attic relief; see A. Orlandos, Evpe- 
typrov, IIT, p. 197, fig. 262. On the inscription published in Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 
262-263, fig. 88, a single bird is represented “‘ pecking at a large leaf” (Broneer), 
but this leaf may actually be a rough drawing of a vessel. 

Both on the Attic relief (Edperypuov, ITI, p. 197, fig. 262) and on the relief from 
Ravenna (Elderkin, o/. cit., plate VIII), branches with grapes grow out of a crater.” 
It is interesting, therefore, to find the representation of a bunch of grapes at the lower 
right corner of an early Christian epitaph from Athens (J.G., III, 3525). 

Incised leaves appear frequently on Attic inscriptions, both pagan and Christian, 
of this period.“ The incised cross flanked by two leaves is a favorite design which 
occurs not only at the top of a great number of Attic epitaphs (see notes 77 and 84) 
but also as an architectural ornament.*® There is an elaborate floral design below the 
text of J.G., III, 3523, and the inscription of J.G., III, 3544 is flanked by two leaves. 
Two closely joined leaves stand at the top of J.G., III, 3484. 

On the Jewish epitaphs from Athens, the seven-branched candlestick replaces the 


°2 See G. A. Soteriou, Etperijpov, I, p. 10, fig. 2. The significance of the hole near the bottom 
of the front face of this stone is discussed by G. A. Soteriou, Byz.-Neugr. Jahrb., X, 1933-1934, 
p. 179. The swastika was also used as an ornament for an early Christian church of Athens; see 
A. Xyngopoulos, ’Apy. E¢., 1915, p. 58, fig. 9. 

See A. M. Ramsay, J.H.S., XXIV, 1904, pp. 260-292; Aberdeen Univ. Studies, OK 
1906, p. 33. 

°° See Harmonia, no. 36, and Bipernpuov, I, p. 20, fig. 6a, and p. 58, fig. 45. 

°° Harmonia, no. 22 (Plate X E.M. 9981) and No. 33. 

°*7 Compare also M.A.M.A., VI, plate XXVIII, no. 160. 

°8 Single leaves are found below the last line of two inscriptions (/.G., III, 3537 and No. XIII) 
and at the end of the last line of eight others (J.G., III, 3510, 3527; Harmonia, nos. 11 [= E.M. 
9999] and 29 [=E.M. 9978]; ’Apy. AcAr., II, 1916, p. 142; Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 262-263, 
fig. 88; Nos. VII and XX). The leaf at the bottom of No. XXI was probably balanced by another 
at the right. 

99 See, for example, Etpernpuov, I, p. 38, fig. 20; M.A.M.A., VI, plate 68, no. 386. 
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cross. In addition to the stones already recognized as Jewish,’ we may list J.C., 
III, 3596, which shows traces of the base of a seven-branched candlestick above the 
inscription.*"" The same symbol is found at the bottom of another Attic epitaph (J.G., 
II’, 10949), which Kirchner recognized as Jewish. 

Only one of these Jewish stones has any additional symbols. On J.G., III, 3546, 
there is incised to the left of the candlestick a trumpet and to the right a palm tree." 


Vil. SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION 


A change in spelling, or a consistent and widespread misspelling, may be taken 
as an indication of a change or shift in pronunciation. This general rule is confirmed 
by the peculiar spellings found among the early Christian inscriptions from Athens. 

It is now commonly assumed that from about 150 a.p. “the pronunciation of 
au as € became established in the speech of the educated people.” **° Among the Chris- 
tian inscriptions, which belong, for the most part, to the fifth century, we counted 
35 occurrences of the spelling «at, compared with only 20 of the more phonetic spelling 
xé. This should be taken as evidence that the “‘ correct ” spelling of kat was well known 
in early Christian times. On the other hand, there are six examples of xtve (for 
Ketrat) and two of xiwe (for ketwar), compared with one occurrence each of ketrau 
(J.G., II’, 13216 B = Bayet, no. 42; Christian? see p. 10), xiras (I.G., II], 3525), 
and Kecuar (Gs, 11,3527). " 

Final -av, both in the infinitive and in the third person singular, is written as 
epsilon in six instances. Mention may also be made of the phonetic spellings which 
occur in J.G., III, 3536 and in Nos. XV and XXIII, but in all these cases the number 
of examples is too small to allow generalizations. It may be significant, however, that 
the name “A@yjvatos is spelled “AO@jveos in all three instances in which it occurs." 


100 T.G., III, 3545 and 3546 = C.I.I., 1, 712 and 713; see above, note 30. Compare also Antioch, 
II, p. 150, no. 24. 

101 Compare W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, I, p. 651, no. 561; W. H. 
Buckler and W. M. Calder, M.A.M.A., VI, p. 119, no. 347. 

102 This epitaph was included in the Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum, I (no. 713) by P. J.-B. 
Frey, but the trumpet at the left is mistakenly represented in the illustration as another palm tree. 
Representations of trumpets, candlesticks, and palm trees are often found on Jewish epitaphs; see 
C.LL, I, nos. 200, 283,.343,°374, 382, 416, 479; 499" 519, 523;.600; 646, 647, C4E5Go2505/7-46710 
For the representation of a palm tree on a Christian epitaph, see M.A.M.A., VI, plate 39 no. 221. 

108 K. Sturtevant, Pronunciation, p. 142; compare the evidence presented by K. Meisterhans, 
Grammatik®, pp. 34-35; W. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions (1908), p. 350 (Ortho- 
graphical and Grammatical Index) ; H. J. Leon, 7.A.P.A., LVII, 1927, pp. 210-233; P. Chantraine, 
The Link, I, 1938, pp. 7-10. 

104 See also below, the discussion of itacism, pp. 18-20. 

105 Two of these occur on J.G., II?, 13216 C (Bayet, no. 42), and we wonder whether this in- 
scription (C) is part of the same epitaph as /.G., II’, 13216 B which contains the “ correct” spelling 
keirau (see above, p. 10). 

106 T.G., III, 3454, 3545, No. X; compare C.G.—C.J., I, 1, no. 46. 
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As should be expected, au is mistakenly written instead of € in several inscriptions 
which are mentioned by Meisterhans (see above, note 103); to these may be added 
Nos. I and VII of this publication. Rather peculiar are three inscriptions in which 
epsilon or alpha iota apparently replaced iota or an equivalent vowel.” 

The confusion of the vowels et, , «, ov and v, commonly called itacism, is of a much 
later date than the documents with which we are dealing, and this fact is clearly shown 
by the evidence presented here. 

The word kowunrjpwov which occurs so often on the Christian epitaphs from 
Athens is correctly spelled on 32 inscriptions while the spelling with upsilon instead 
of omikron iota occurs on 36 stones.’ This again shows that the “ correct ”’ spelling 
was well remembered by the Christian Athenians of the fifth century. It seems signifi- 
cant that the two etas in Kouynryprov or Kupnrypiov were only rarely replaced by iotas.*”° 

In addition to the substitution of upsilon for omikron iota found in the spelling 
of Kowwnrypov, there are four instances in which various forms of the verb dvotyw 
(for classical avotyvupr) are spelled with upsilon,*° and one example of the spelling 
vxyTypov (1.G., III, 3504). On the other hand, there is but one case in which omikron 
iota is written instead of upsilon.*™* 

It is not surprising that there are very few instances in which iota (or eta) was 
written instead of upsilon (or omikron iota). In two inscriptions upsilon stands for 
iota (or eta).** 

It is a well-known fact that the diphthong e was equated and confused with iota 
long before the beginning of our era.* This statement is borne out by the evidence 
collected from the Christian epitaphs. There are eleven examples of the spelling xtre 
(kirav, Kipe, Karaxure, KaTouKl), but only one of Ketuou (1.G., IIT, 3527). Many other 
words which occur only once or twice show the same shift in spelling.”* The change 
from eta to iota occurred later and does not seem to be as well established by the fifth 


107 7.G., III, 3459 (aevaxd may be the genitive of a’noun wevaxés meaning “ maker of zivaxes” ; 
see above, p. 8), 3533; I.G., II’, 13224 (see above, p. 10), No. 31. 

108 See Sturtevant, op. cit., p. 146; Meisterhans, op. cit., p. 59, note 502. 

109 See below, p. 20. Aside from the inscriptions in which the word is incompletely preserved, 
we noticed only one example of KOLMLTLpLoV (LG; WOE. 3473), three of Kupntip.ov, and five of 
Kuputiptov 5 see also No. 18. 

110 7.G., III, 1428; 1.G., II*, 13216 C; Harmoma, no. 1; G. K. Zesios, Svppuxra, p. 13, note 1. 

111 7.G., III, 3436; see Meisterhans, op. cit., p. 59. 

112 See the spellings purwapiov (G. Lampakes, AeAr. rijs Xpuor. "Apx. ‘Er., I, 1892, p. 67) and 
Byfdvrs (I.G., III, 3483). A Megarian inscription (Bayet, no. 114, apparently not reprinted in 
I.G., VIL) has the doubtful spelling «pirjpiov ; compare No. XING 

118 See No. 15. An unpublished epitaph in the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 403) contains 
the word [pp ]vordpuov. 

114 See Meisterhans, op. cit., pp. 48-56; Sturtevant, op. cit., pp. 129-131. 

115 For .G., II?, 13216 B, see note 105. 

116? for e&: S. A. Koumanoudes, ’A@jvaov, IX, 1880, p. 171, no. 2; G. Lampakes, AeAr. ris 
Xpuor. ’Apx. ‘Er., I, 1892, p. 67. is for eis: G. K. Zesios, Svppxra, p. 13, note 1. For other examples, 
see J.G., Ill, 3457, 3535; Bayet, no. 114 (Megara) ; Harmonia, no. 1; Nos. IX and 5, 
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century. We have already noticed (see note 109) that the two etas in KouwnTypiov OF 
Kupntypeov were but rarely replaced by iotas,‘” and the other instances of this sub- 
stitution are both small in number and occur in unusual words.”* On the other hand, 
there are quite a few examples of the reverse substitution of epsilon iota and of eta 
for iota, but none of them is in any way unusual.” 

A few words may be added concerning a small number of peculiar usages of the 
vowels, omikron, omikron upsilon, upsilon, and omega. Most of these can be explained 
by similar occurrences which have already been noted. In No. 15, rywptar is spelled 
tyovpiav, and the same substitution occurs in an unpublished text CHM e Agen: 
iSpayovyov).® In the same No. 15, we read xpovowa for xpvowa, and this change, 
too, is found elsewhere.“*? Omega and omikron are confused in several domuments.**” 
In one inscription (No. II) Sedov is written for Savdov, and this spelling may be 
compared with that of Swdyos for Saufeius (/.G., II’, 3897). The change from 
omikron to epsilon, which is found in two instances,’ has been noticed elsewhere.” 

In the use of consonants we have noticed particularly the change from lambda 
to rho which occurs too frequently to be a mere mistake.’” In five inscriptions double 
consonants are written with a single letter,“ and in one epitaph we read [‘I]ovAAavod 
(Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 262-263) instead of [’I]ovdcavod; see also note 7A 

Among the peculiarities in declension, there is only one which is significant 
enough to deserve a detailed discussion. Both Bayet and Meisterhans have already 
noted "" that several proper names (and at least one noun) ending in -ns have their 
genitive in - instead of -ov. The same observation has been made also by N. Bees 
who collected (C.G.—C.I., I, 1, p. 111; see also pp. 76, 78, 79, 112) the various occur- 


7 We counted only nine examples. 

8 For onpuxdpios we read once oipixdpios (J.G., III, 3513) and once oupyxdpios (Etpernpiov, I, 
p. 10, fig. 2). The name Ev¢yjpios (or E’pnpla) is misspelled twice (J.G., III, 3445 and 3455), and 
Anuarpios once (I.G., III, 3476 = Bayet, no. 70; the reading should be Aypyrpi[-——]). za is 
spelled twice éy: (Bayet, no. 106; No. IX) %nd we found once the spelling yapuxis for yapuxjs (U.G., 
III, 3483). Compare E. Nachmanson, Eranos, XX XVIII, 1940, pp. 108-109, 118. 

119 « for «: Bayet, no. 10 (see note 7) ; I.G., III, 1387, 3436, 3458, 3527; No. XX. e« for »: 
TGs INO 3504. n for ct: I.G., WING. 3459, 3509 ; Go Zesi0s, Sppuxta, Pp. 13, note ie Evpernpiov, li 
p. 10, fig. 10 (bis). » for a: I.G., III, 3459; 1.G., 11?, 13216 C = Bayet, no. 42. 

120 See E. Schwyzer, Grammatik, p. 185, Zusatz 1. The genitive [TMe]pixAéws is found on J.G., 
Mas cosy 0), 

121 See [.G., 112, 13224 (compare notes 51 and 125) and Meisterhans, op. cit., p. 30, note 155. 

122 See Meisterhans, of. cit., pp. 24-25, note 128. 

228 No. VII and Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 262-263. 

124 See Meisterhans, op. cit., pp. 22-23; Schwyzer, op. cit., pp. 354-355. 

125'To the collection of Meisterhans, of. cit., p. 83, note 713, may be added /.G., III, 3486 
(®rAcBovapiw), G. Lampakes, AeAr. tis Xpior. *Apy. ‘Er., II, 1894, p. 89 (yapxéws; see above, note 40), 
G. K. Zesios, Sypixra, p. 13, note 1 (roppjon). The various peculiarities in spelling which appear 
in I.G., I1?, 13224 tend to confirm our assumption that this is a Christian epitaph (see note 51). 

1267 G., III, 3443, 3449 (see below, note 131), 3458 (see below, note 133) ; Nos. IX and 9. 

127 De Titulis, p. 66, in the commentary on no. 2; op. cit., p. 120, no. 9. 
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rences of the genitive “Avdpéa and ’AvSpéov. An explanation of this irregularity was 
offered by E. Schwyzer (op. cit., p. 561) who stated that these genitives were derived 
according to the rule “ Gen. = Nom. minus s.” 

The Attic epitaphs which we have examined supply the following evidence in 
support of these general observations. 

The regular form ’Av8péov occurs not only on J.G., III, 3449 and Harmonia, 
no. 10 (E.M. 9972),*** but also on Nos. 4 and 5. The genitive “AvSpéa, on the other 
hand, is found not only on /.G., ITI, 3456,’ but also on No. 3 and in three unpublished 
inscriptions in the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 402, 2221, 3425 + 4753). It also 
occurs in the epitaph published by G. A. Soteriou, “Apx. AeAr., II, 1916, p. 142, fig. 
16.*° The same form of the name should be restored in /.G., III, 3515,** and, possibly, 
in 3473,” 

The name loannes which occurs on the Attic epitaphs almost as frequently as 
Andreas has also two forms for the genitive (Iwavvov, Iwavrn), corresponding exactly 
to *Avdpéov and ’Avdpéa. The regular form ‘Iwdvvov is found on J.G., III, 3449, 
3458, 3486, 3503, 3505.** 3535; No. XVII. The form "Iwavyn, on the other hand, 
occurs on only two inscriptions (Bayet, no. 10 [see note 7]; No. 9), but the use of 
this genitive form is also confirmed by the genitives “Emuddvy (/.G., III, 3459), 
‘Eppy (1.G., III, 3519) ,**° @ecoxparn (S. A. Koumanoudes, ’AOjvarov, IX, 1880, p. 171, 
no. 2), aouxpary (1.G., II], 3464) and otxairn (No. V1).*° 

Faulty forms are rare among the Christian epitaphs from Athens. We noticed 
only the dative pedAddvrots (Harmonia, no. 1) for pédAovor. 


Viti GUIDELINES 


Many of the Attic Christian inscriptions are cut between thin guide lines. It is 
obvious that these lines were drawn across the face of the stone before the inscription 
was engraved. Such guide lines are well known from the Attic dedicatory and funer- 


128 These two Attic examples are mentioned by Bees who also listed two texts (J.G., III, 3480 
and 3516) in which the name is incompletely preserved and the genitive ending cannot be restored 
with certainty. 

129 This is the only Attic text listed by Bees. 

130 The second line of this inscription should be restored as [’Av]8péa pux[pod]; compare J.G., 
III, 3486, and F. Preisigke, Worterbuch, s.v. puxpos. 

181 The second and third lines are apparently a later addition, and the whole text should be 
restored as [ré]xos "EAm[8éas (?)] | cat *Ay[8]|péa. It seems that Elpidia died before her husband ; 
see also note 32. 

132 An examination of the squeeze shows that only one letter is missing in the third line, but 
this space may have been filled by the ligature of omikron and upsilon; see above, note 66. 

183 The name is completely preserved and is spelled *Iwdv|ov; see above, note 126. 

134 The restoration of lines 2-3 as [’Iw]é[v]vov is possible, but uncertain. 

185 The inscription may read ‘Epp cai Brdiv(v)as. 

186 See Meisterhans, op. cit., p. 120, note 101. 
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ary inscriptions of the sixth and early fith centuries before Christ.” No special 
investigation of the occurrence of these guide lines among the later Attic inscriptions 
seems to have been made thus far, and a few examples taken from the early Christian 
documents may, therefore, be listed and discussed here. 

The guide lines which occur on /.G., III, 3462, 3463 and VII, 170-171 have been 
illustrated in the Corpus and by Bayet (plate II, 1 and plate IV, 2). In I.G., II, 3462, 
the guide lines are ca. 0.034 m. apart, and the inscription is neatly engraved between 
these lines. In J.G., III, 3463, the stonecutter not only drew thin guide lines (also 
0.034 m. apart), but he also drew thin lines which guided him in the engraving of 
the large incised cross; compare also E.M. 9973 illustrated on Plate VIII. It appears, 
moreover, that the cross of /.G., III, 3463 was cut before the inscription was engraved, 
but after the guide lines for the inscription were drawn. This is made clear by the 
fact that lines 1 and 4 were engraved with little regard for the guide lines, but with 
respect to the already incised cross; see above, p. ley 

In addition to the examples already mentioned, eleven more of the early Christian 
epitaphs from Athens show the use of guide lines.* The two preserved guide lines 
of I.G., IIT, 3476 are ca. 0.027 m. apart, and they stand above and below the second 
line of the text. InJ.G., III, 3488, there is a set of two guide lines (ca. 0.017 m. apart) 
drawn ca. 0.02 m. below the inscription, the letters of which are ca. 0.024 m. high. 
It seems that these guide lines have never been used.” In J/.G., ITI, 3492, there are 
four guide lines, ca. 0.021 m. apart. One thin line intersects the first line of the text, 
slanting upward to the right. It seems that the stonecutter drew this line first and 
then abandoned it. The inscription of /.G., III, 3534 is engraved between guide lines 
which are 0.034 m. apart; this is noteworthy because the same distance between guide 
lines has been observed on J.G., III, 3462, 3463, and on No. 26 of this publication. 
On Harmonia, no. 11 there are three guide lines; the second is ca. 0.037 m. below 
the first, and the third is ca. 0.031 m. below the second. The five guide lines which 
appear on a Jewish inscription from Athens (J/.G., IIT, 3545) are ca. 0.025 m. apart. 


IX; SHAPE OF THESSITONES 


In addition to borrowing many of the old pagan formulae for their epitaphs, 
the Christians of Athens also used the same types of monument. Most of the Christian 


187 See W. Larfeld, Handbuch, I, pp. 204-205 (Richtlinien) ; Griech. Epigraphik, p. 130; A. 
Rehm, Handbuch der Archdologie, I, p. 216, note 2; A. FE. Raubitschek, J.H.S., LX, 1940, pp. 58- 
59; W. Peek, Kerameikos, III, p. 21 and plate 7. 

138 7.G., III, 3476, 3488, 3492, 3534; Harmoma, nos. 11 and 22 (Plate X E.M. 9981); Nos. 
XIV, XXI, XXIII, 21, 26, 27, and 30; compare also the Jewish inscription, J.G., III, 3545. 

189 Similarly in C.G.—C.J., I, 1, no. 44, the inscription is engraved between pairs of thin guide 
lines (ca. 0.018 m. apart, with an intermediary distance of ca. 0.009 m.), which also cover the 
uninscribed lower portion of the stone, as has been noticed by A. N. Skias, Ed. *Apyx., 1893, col. 127, 
no. 22; see above, note 11. 
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inscriptions are engraved on thin stone plaques, commonly called cippi.“° These 
plaques were well known in pagan times, and a fine example is illustrated by J. 
Kirchner, Antike, XV, 1939, p. 95, fig. 11. In order to make clear the frequency 


of the use of plaques for Christian graves, a list of the known examples may be 
given here.*** 


Besides these comparatively thin cippi, thicker stones, or pillars, were also used. 
The monuments included in this group vary in height, and their thickness is always 
more than one third of their width; some of them are almost square. This shape of 


stone was used less frequently than the plaques; a list of the known examples is 
given below.** 


A number of Christian epitaphs are engraved on small columns, the so-called 
columellae or xuovicxor. The early history of this type of grave monument has been 
outlined by J. Kirchner, Antike, XV, 1939, pp. 94-95. The examples from the Chris- 
tian period show both the continuity of the ancient form, and its acceptance by the 
members of the new faith. The known examples are listed below.*” 

The Christians of Athens not only copied the style of the pagan monuments, but, 
in several instances, they used for their own epitaphs stones which had once marked 
the graves of pagans. The columnar grave monuments published below (Nos. 8 and 
12) are good examples of this reuse. The pagan inscriptions of these epitaphs were 
engraved ca. 100 B.c.; thus more than five-hundred years passed before the stones 
were reused. A survey of the Christian epitaphs from Athens reveals that several 
others are engraved on stones which had been used previously, perhaps as tomb- 
stones.** Only one Christian tombstone (J.G., III, 3521) was reused to serve again 


740 This word indicates the simplest type of lapis sepulcralis. Apparently the use of cippi in 
ancient times was not affected by the legislation of Demetrios in 317 B.c., for they are not mentioned 
by Cicero in his account of that law (De Legibus, II, 26), and we have, of course, many examples 
of cippi which date both before and after that year. For a further discussion on the law of 
Demetrios, see Hesperia, XII, 1943, pp. 144-165; A.J.A., XLVIII, 1944, p. 239, note 16. 

141 Harmonia, nos. 1,7, 12 (Plate VIII E.M. 9973), 14, 18 + 33 + E.M. 9975 (see above, note 
a2 22 4( Plate x BM 9981), 23,25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32,846 Nos ALY XN IL OX (Chet. 
fan?) XX XXII, XXII, 3, 4,-5)-7, 9,10. (reused, see below, note 145.),.11, 14, 15, 16 171s: 
19, 20 (reused, see below, note 145), 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 (reused, see below, note 145), 27 (reused, 
see below, note 145), 29, 30 (reused, see below, note 145), 31, 33, 34. Neither Bayet nor Dittenberger 
recorded the thickness of the stones which they published, and none of them is therefore listed here; 
see notes 142 and 143. 

142 Harmonia, nos. 11, 21, 24; Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 186, no. 53; VII, 1938, pp. 262-263 ; XIII, 
1944, pp. 252-253, no. 19; Nos. VII, XIII, XIV, XVII, 1, 2, 6, 28 (reused, see below, note 145). 
For the omission of the inscriptions published by Bayet and Dittenberger, see notes 141 and 143. 

1487 G., III, 3441, 3460, 3465, 3474, 3506, 3518, 3523, 3527; ’Apy. "Ed., 1914, p. 166, no. 4; 
I.G., II?, 11782, 12825, 13216 (reused, see below, note 144) ; Nos. 8 (reused, see below, note 144), 
12 (reused, see below, note 144) and 13. Dittenberger’s terminology (columna, columna rotunda, 
columella rotunda) is sometimes misleading. 

144 Ty addition to the columnar grave monuments mentioned above (Nos. 8 and 12), here may 
be listed I.G., III, 3445, 3453; I.G., II?, 3283 c, 7119 (see above, note 31), 13216 (columnar grave 
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for a Christian grave (J.G., III, 3522). Several other Christian monuments had been 
previously used as architectural blocks, or as marble roof tiles.*** 

Several Christian epitaphs are engraved on stones which are sometimes called 
basis, sometimes epistylium. It may be that this group of monuments should be 
classified as mensae or tpdémeLar; see J. Kirchner, loc. cit., p. 95. 


X. THE CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM GRAECARUM CHRISTIANARUM 


In spite of the great interest in the early history of Eastern Christianity, the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum Christianarum has made little progress since the 
work was so auspiciously announced by Théophile Homolle (B.C./7., XX 1 1898; 
pp. 410-415; compare Bees, op. cit., pp. vili-ix). The publication of the Christian 
inscriptions from Egypt and Asia Minor deserves special mention, but the mainland 
of Greece and the Greek islands have been greatly neglected.*’ Quite recently, 
Johannes Kirchner announced in the preface of 1.Gs5-1I’, pats tettia, fasciculus 
posterior (1940), p. 5: Titulos sepulcrales Christianos in Attica repertos, quos G. 
Dittenberger operi suo inseruit, ab hac sylloge abalienavimus. Christianas inscrip- 
tiones, quotquot prodierunt, Johanne Lietzmann et Georgio Soteriu moderantibus 
opere peculiare editum iri sciendum est. The first fascicule of the Corpus der 
Griechisch-Christlichen Inschriften von Hellas (abbreviated: C.G.—C.I.), edited by 
N. A. Bees and comprising about half of the inscriptions from the Isthmos and from 
Corinth, appeared in 1941. In the preface (p. ix) Bees announced that the documents 
from Attica and Salamis are to be published as the third volume of this series. In 
the meantime, we may be permitted to offer some corrections of inscriptions already 
published, and to present most of the early Christian texts which were found during 
the Agora excavations. We wish to thank Professor Henri Grégoire for help in the 
interpretation of some of the more difficult of these. Professor William K. Prentice 
offered many valuable corrections and suggestions. We are also grateful to Professors 
Harald Ingholt and George Soteriou who kindly read the manuscript. 


XL /COMMENTS: ON, THE PUBLISHED iis 


In the following account a discussion of some already known inscriptions (Roman 
numerals) precedes the publication of the recently found documents from the Agora 
(Arabic numerals ). 


monument, see above, note 143); *Apy. “E¢., 1925-1926, p. 97, fig. 2 (engraved on the back of 
1.G., I1?, 1806 a; see above, notes 16 and 41) and No. VII. 

145 Hesperia, XIII, 1944, p. 265, no. 19; Nos. 10 (plaque, see above, note 141), 26 (plaque, see 
above, note 141), 27 (plaque, see above, note 141), 28 (pillar, see above, note 142), 30 (plaque, 
see above, note 141) and 32; see also note 18. 

146 7G. III, 3452, 3456, 3457 (=1.G., II”, 13240; double tombstone), 3468, 3503, 3520 (in 
parte sarcophagi), 3524 (?), 3534 (?), 3535 (?), 3536 (?) and No. V (double tombstone). 

147 See the useful bibliographical summary given by Jalabert and Mouterde, in Cabrol-Leclercq, 
Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne, VII, 1, cols. 624-625 and 692-693. 
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I (Plate I). /.G., III, 3437 should be joined 
to I.G., III, 34816. Fragment a (J.G., III, 
3437) is part of a plaque of Pentelic marble; 
place and date of discovery are unknown. The 
fragment is now in the Epigraphical Museum 
(E.M. 9870). To the bibliography given in 
Inscriptiones Graecae there may be added 
Bayet, no. 51, and plate 4, no. 8. Fragment } 
(.G., III, 3481 5), a fragment of Pentelic 
marble, of unknown provenience, is also in the 
Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 2252), and was 
also published by Bayet, no. 55. 


Frag. a Frag. b 


Kowunlz |nprolv] 
Eirivxov 

[Kal | *“AXat 
é[a] v8pas. 
Tented 


Fragment b was originally combined with the 
fragment now published as /.G., III, 3481 a. 
This combination was made by Bayet (B.C.H., 
II, 1878, p. 164, note 1), who based his sug- 
gestion on a copy of Fragment b which he 
found in his notebook. A comparison of the 
squeezes of J.G., III, 3481 a, 3481 b, and 3437 
clearly shows that J.G., III, 3481 } joins J.G., 
III, 3437 and has nothing to do with /.G., III, 
3481 a. 

The original width of the plaque may be 
estimated by a study of the crosses which ap- 
pear at the bottom. The cross below the delta 
in line 4 seems to indicate the center of the 
front face. The distance from the center of 
this cross to the left edge is ca. 0.16m., and 
the total width of the plaque was therefore 
€a. 0.32 m. 

The restoration of J.G., III, 3481, line 4 
(@e0[8é]pas) has now to be abandoned, and 
the restoration of J.G., III, 3437, lines 3 and 4 
(AA[e]éLov]8[p — - -—]) must be modified. 
Traces of a letter seem to be preserved in 
front of the delta in line 4, and this letter may 
have been a nu although the preserved stroke, 
if it belonged to a letter at all, looks more like 


the top of an epsilon. Judging from the other 
Christian tombstones, it should be assumed that 
the two names of this inscription were con- 
nected by xai (possibly spelled «é), and this 
conjunction may be restored at the beginning 
of line 3. This would necessitate the restora- 
tion of a woman’s name ’Adaé[d]ySpa in lines 
3 and 4.148 , 


II. A photograph of the inscription published 
as I.G., III, 3438 (= Bayet, no. 66), which is 
now kept in the Byzantine Museum, is illus- 
trated by G. A. Soteriou, Bipernpiov, I, p. 10, 
fig. 2; Guide’, p. 43. From this illustration it 
appears clearly that the reading first made by 
Koumanoudes (op. cit., no. 3604: Maprupiov) 
and the restorations suggested by Bayet (Map- 
tuptLov], Maprupio[v]), as well as the new read- 
ing (?) by Soteriou (Guide?, p. 42: Mdprupos) 
are all incorrect. The last partially preserved 
letter of the third line was an alpha, a lambda, 
an upsilon, or a chi. It is clear that the only 
reasonable restoration can be: 


T Kownrnp [cov 
SoAov 
Maprvpig[s]. 

It must be noticed, however, that in most of 
the Attic Christian funeral inscriptions con- 
taining two names, the names are connected by 
kat; see above, note 31. For the spelling of the 
name dAov, see above, p. 20. 


Ill (Plate 1). £G;, Il, 3465 is a columnar 
grave monument of Hymettian marble, found 
in the Theatre of Dionysos, and now in the 
Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9898); it was 
published also by Bayet, no. 8. 


lv] © 
i ae 
[Kou] unr} 

[ pro |v Nik (a‘) ov. 

The inverted omega at the top was probably 
preceded by an inverted alpha; see above, p. 16. 
For the rosette, see above, p. 17. All the pre- 
vious editors have restored the name in line 2 


148 The occurrence of a for ¢ is peculiar but well attested for this period; see above, p. 19. 
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as [E]ivicov; such a reconstruction is incorrect. 
The first preserved letter of the second line is 
not an upsilon but a nu; the letter immediately 
above is a mu. If the three letters KOI (and not 
KY as in J.G., III, 3465) are restored in the 
first line, the same number should be restored 
below. The preserved vertical stroke of the 
first extant letter in line 2 is therefore part of 
the final nu of the word [kor] unr pro Jy. ne 
name that follows begins with a nu and may 
be read as Nix (at) ov. 

This reading is suggested by the peculiar 
form of the kappa with a tail, a form which in 
many other instances is used as an abbrevia- 
tion for xat.**° 


IV (Plate I). /.G., III, 3487 was first pub- 
lished by Bayet, no. 83; the stone is now in the 
Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9915). 

tT Kupyrl ype] 

ov Tvyu[ Kod | 

Kal Bidn[ pi] 

[as]. T 

Both Bayet and Dittenberger assumed that 

the inscription was written in three lines, with 
a cross below the center of the third line. It is 
clear, however, from the illustration, that the 
cross was not placed in the center, but at the 
end of the last name, which extended into a 
fourth line. Bayet was right in assuming that 
this epitaph recorded the burial of a man and 
his wife; see above, pp. 6-7. 


V (Plate I). J.G., III, 3502 was first published 
by Koumanoudes, op. cit., no. 3580, and his 
publication was the sole basis for the text as 
printed in Inscriptiones Graecae and in Bayet, 


no. 37. The stone is now in the Epigraphical 
Museum (E.M. 9944), 


a b 
[Kowuyr ]jpuov 
[—=*]ns Ke Kad 


[= =o! US. 


Kony | rjpvov | 
Ad€Ew| vos |. 


This base of Hymettian marble contains two 
inscriptions, apparently written by two dif- 
ferent hands. Koumanoudes, who failed to 
record the first line of the second inscription 
(b), considered all as one text and read the 
second line as IC x Kadts Ade€.o..... An 
examination of the squeeze reveals traces of 
the word xown[ rprov], beginning above the first 
letter of the name ’AAé~w[vos] and obviously 
belonging to this name. Since it is unlikely 
that the word xonripsov was repeated in the 
same inscription, and since the texts marked 
as a and b seem to be engraved by different 
hands, it may be assumed that two Christian 
epitaphs were engraved on the same stone.*° 

Inscription a@ consists of the word [xowmn- 
z|npvov (in one line) and two names, connected 
by «é. The first name, the end of which was 
read by Koumanoudes as IC, was that of a 
woman and it ended in [-——]ys (genitive) .*°* 
Assuming that this name began underneath the 
kappa of [Kounr |njprov, the restoration [’Ayda ]ns 
would fill the space. , 

The second name begins with the letters KAA 
after which Koumanoudes read YC . No traces 
of these last two letters are visible on the 
squeeze, and it is unlikely that they ever stood 
there since the last preserved letter lambda 
stands underneath the last letter of [xouy- 
t|npuov, thus probably marking the end of the 
line. On the other hand, there seem to be traces 
of two letters of a third line preserved, and 
these may be the two letters read by Kou- 
manoudes as YC The second of these letters 
(the last of the inscription, since it is followed 
by an uninscribed space) is certainly a sigma, 
as the alternative reading (epsilon) is not a 
genitive ending. The letter before the sigma 
may well have been an upsilon, but only the 
top of the right slanting stroke is preserved. 

Inscription b consists of the word xoupn- 
[riprov] followed by one name. This is indi- 
cated by the uninscribed space below the second 


49 See above, pp. 11-12; compare M. Avi-Yonah, Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions, p. 23, 


notes 1 and 2. 


oe : 
°° For a discussion of double tombstones, see above, p. 7. 
1 For this unusual arrangement, see above, note 32. 
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line. In the engraving of the name ’AAdEw[vos], 
the stonecutter first used an artistic form of 
the letter xi, and later inserted the more com- 
mon form immediately after the epsilon; see, 
however, —P:) Graindor, -6:C.H., SOCXV1in, 
1914, p. 289, note 1. 


VI (Plate I). I.G., III, 3513 was first pub- 
lished by Koumanoudes, o#. cit., no. 3553, and 
was republished by Bayet, no. 102. The stone 
was found, according to Koumanoudes, in the 
Attic village Trachones, and it may there- 
fore have once stood in the cemetery of the 
early Christian church found in this region 
(G. A. Soteriou, ’Apy. "Ed., 1929, p. 195; A. 
Orlandos, Etperjpiov, III, pp. 155-156); it is 
now in the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9932). 


tT Monpopiov Aco- 
vuolov otptkapi- 
ov oikaitn Tob 
Aaparpotarou 

5 TlAovrdpxov ayv- 


Ourarov. 


The significance of this epitaph lies in the 
fact that it mentions one of the governors of 
Greece, the proconsul Ploutarchos. Various at- 
tempts have been made to identify the pro- 
consul with other bearers of the name Plou- 
tarchos; they have all failed because they were 
based on the assumption that three other in- 
scriptions, two from Athens (J.G., II?, 3818 
and 4224) and one from Megara (J.G., VII, 
94-95), all refer to the same person. The 
codiatns Ploutarchos, who erected ca. 410 a.v. 
a statue of the prefect Herkoulios (J.G., II’, 
4224), called himself pvOwv rapins, and is 
praised by the Athenians as Baoueds Adyov and 
otabepns epya aaodpootyns (I.G., II’, 3818). 
He may be no other than the famous philoso- 
pher Ploutarchos, the son of Nestorios, father 
of Hierios, grandfather of another Ploutarchos, 
and teacher of Proklos.**? 


The Ploutarchos, however, who was honored 
in the Megarian inscription (J.G., VII, 94-95) 
evidently was not a man of letters. He is called 
a descendant of proconsuls and prefects (dz’ 
avOurdtwv Kat vmdpxov), and he is praised on 
account of his justice (xa@apjow dol8ipov ebvo- 
pinow; mavry 8 ebvopins ebyos amretpeotov ; oAAOV 
avr ayabdv audi Aixns renever). It is evident 
that this man held a public office connected with 
the administration of justice. We are tempted, 
therefore, to identify him with the proconsul 
Ploutarchos whom we know from the Athenian 
inscription. Unfortunately, neither the Athenian 
nor the Megarian inscription can be accurately 
dated. We know the names of four, possibly 
of five, proconsuls of Greece who held office 
during the last thirty years of the fourth cen- 
tury U.G., IT’, 4222, 4223, 4226, 5205; Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca, no. 918 [?]). It may be 
that Ploutarchos should be added to this list.15* 
We do not know whether or not Ploutarchos 
was an Athenian. The fact that his slave 
Dionysios was buried near Athens can hardly 
be used as evidence. 

Two more Athenians of this period with the 
name Ploutarchos are known (J.G., II’, 12473; 
I.G., IV, 436-437) ; neither of these seems to 
have any connection with the proconsul. 

The occupation of Dionysios is given as 
o.pikapios; see above, p. 8 and note 118. For 
the spelling of the word oixairy, see above, note 


103. 


VII (Piate II). J.G., III, 3516 a was first pub- 
lished by Koumanoudes, ’A@jvacov, VI, 1877, pp. 
384-385, no. 7. 

A Oo 


TvpBov dv «io- 
opas Zwoipiavns 
® &€var 
[7 dir€yove 

5 copper. 


152 See R. Hirzel, Plutarch, p. 77, note 9; K. Praechter, Byz. Zeitschr., XXI, pp. 426-430; 
A. von Premerstein, Jahreshefte, XV, 1912, p. 32, note 110; G. Rodenwaldt, Griechische Portrats, 
p. 13, note 18; P. Graindor, Chronologie, p. 288, note 1. 

158 This observation is confirmed by L. Robert (per ep.) who dates Ploutarchos in the reign 
of Constans; cf. Hanton, Byzantion, IV, 1927/8, pp. 64-65 ; Groag, Diss. Pann., XIV, 1946, pp. 59 ff. 
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Koumanoudes reported that the ends of lines 
3 and 4 were mutilated, but it is clear from the 
illustration that the last 3 lines of this inscrip- 
tion, although shorter than the first two, are 
completely preserved. The strokes above the 
final letters of line 4, which may possibly form 
a nu, belong to an earlier inscription of which 
faint traces are visible all over the inscribed 
surface; see above, note 144. We assume that 
this stone marked the grave of a young child, 
for the epitaph is addressed to any visitor 
(compare Lattimore, of. cit., pp. 230-234, no. 
63) who loves children (for the spellings fevar 
and guAr¢yove, see above, p. 19 and note 123). 
The word oddpwv may be taken as another 
vocative (following ¢udéyove), or as the predi- 
cate. In the latter case, one may wonder 
whether the fourth line should not read ¢ire 
yove (a hybrid imperative form of yiyvopar). 
For a discussion of the symbol above this epi- 
taph, see above, p. 16; for a discussion of 
the leaf, see above, note 98. 


VIII (Plate II). 7.G., III, 3517 was first pub- 
lished by Bayet, no. 23; the stone is now in the 
Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9936). We illus- 
trate the inscribed part here in order to call 
attention to the monogram. 


spo 


Kupiakov. 


Dittenberger has already indicated the heavy 
lines above and below the name, and the leaves 
which flank the cross; see above, note 79. He 
did not, however, call attention to the fact that 
the cross is rendered in the form of crux mono- 
grammatica with the open rho; see above, note 
86. A monogram of exactly the same type ap- 
pears on a coptic stele from Egypt.*** 


IX (Plate Il). The stone with the inscription 
now published as /.G., I1?, 13222, was found 
in the Theatre of Dionysos, thus in a region 
where many Christian tombstones were dis- 
covered and where apparently a Christian ceme- 


tery was located. Moreover, an examination 
of the squeeze reveals traces of a cross below 
the letters =H of the next to the last line of 
the inscription. It is clear, therefore, that this 
fragment was once part of a Christian epitaph, 
and the text of the inscription, if properly re- 
stored, confirms this assumption. 

The restoration of the text as suggested by 
Koumanoudes (op. cit., no. 3873 =J.G., HUI, 
1426) is not acceptable because it requires too 
many letters to be supplied at the end of the 
third line. Judging from the necessary restora- 
tions in lines 4 and 5, four letters at the most 
are missing after ravrqv in line 3. It may be 
noticed, incidentally, that Koumanoudes saw 
more of lines 4 and 5 than seems to be pre- 
served today. Peek’s reading (/.G., II*, 13222) 
of the first word of the third line (@tva: = 
Oeiva.) is an improvement, but his interpreta- 
tion of the following word €X! (presumably 
for gor; see I.G., II?, 13213, line 6) as EIC 
is wrong. The inscription may be confidently 
restored as follows. 


f—-_] nV [rus Tod] 
palo je twa addLov] 
Givar, exe rodrny [ryv a] 
pav* pare yi) pylte Od] 

5 daca 8€&n ad[ rod ro] 
dota. 


ij 


Instead of an uninscribed space after dAA[ov], 
in line 2, there may have been [ic]6ivac; com- 
pare, however, J.G., II?, 13211, line 2: «i 8€ 
Tis Erepov ToApnoe Oetvat twa. The restoration of 
the end of the third line [ri 4]pdy is one letter 
too long; it may be that one should restore 
[viv] rather than [rj]. The reading and re- 
storation of the first line are too uncertain to 
justify any comment. For the phrase éxou radrnv 
Thv apav, reference may be made to a considera- 
bly later document from Thessaly containing 
the curse éu tiv dpdv 7tH(v) dyiw(v) a(a- 


194 See M. A. Frantz, A.J:A., XXXIIT 1929) p.-23, figure 6; compare ©. Bonner. rocw4 m1, 


Philos. Society, LXXXV, 1941, p. 90, fig. 7. 
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té)p(wv).°* For the use of the word dpd, see 
the examples quoted below (in the commentary 
on No. XII) ; see also /.G., VII, 2183 and I.G., 
II?, 13188, lines 15-16. The mention of land 
and sea is unique in this formulation, but a 
similar phrase occurs in /.G., II?, 13209, line 9 
= 13210, lines 14-16: py yq Bary py Oddraoca 
awry ; compare Lattimore, of. cit., pp. 114-115; 
Bees, op. cit., p. 33. For the curse directed 
against the bones of a possible violator, see 
below, No. XII. 


X. The inscription published by Bayet, no. 11, 
has not found its way into Inscriptiones Graecae. 
The stone was found near the sanctuary of 
Asklepios, on the South Slope of the Akropolis, 
and it is now in the Byzantine Museum.1** The 
photograph published by Soteriou (see note 
156) permits a complete restoration of the text. 


[t] Kupuy TF 


THpLov 
[’A ]Onvéov. 


It is clear that the ornament at the bottom 
indicates the middle of the inscribed face. We 
must assume, therefore, that the large cross in 
the right upper corner was balanced by a simi- 
lar cross in the upper left corner, and that the 
second line of the inscription began somewhat 
farther to the left than the first line; see note 
76. The third line would then have started even 
more to the left, its first letter standing under- 
neath the foot of the cross. The restoration of 
the text suggested above is based on this ob- 
servation. 

For a discussion of the design at the bottom 
of this epitaph, see above, p. 17; for the spelling 
of the name Athenaios, see above, note 106. 


XI (Plate III). The inscription published by 
Bayet, no. 13, has not found its way into [n- 
scriptiones Graecac. It was discovered in the 
sanctuary of Asklepios, and is now in the 
Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 4258). The stone 
is broken only at the top. Height, 0.15 m.; 
width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.08m. M. Mitsos 
kindly supplied us with a description of the 
stone. 

[r]ov “A 

yoy *A 

vdpéay. 


Bayet was probably correct in reading the 
name ’A|v8péav in lines 2 and 3, for the marks 
after the alpha of line 2 do not seem to belong 
to a letter. He did not notice, however, the 
faint traces of a gamma at the beginning of 
the second line. Lines 2 and 3 are, therefore, 
completely preserved, and only one letter is 
missing at the beginning of the first line. 

The name Andreas occurs more frequently 
on the Attic Christian tombstones than any 
other name.*? This may be due to the fact that 
Andreas is not only a good Greek name, but 
also the name of one of the Apostles, who 
preached the Gospel in Greece, and who, ac- 
cording to tradition, suffered martyrdom at 
Patras in Achaia. 

The text of this inscription differs, however, 
from the others because the name is in the 
accusative. It is known that an early Christian 
church stood in the old sanctuary of Asklepios, 
and it is possible, therefore, that this inscrip- 
tion records the dedication of a statue, or 
even of the church itself, in honor of Saint 
Andrew.18 


+99 See N. I. Giannopoulos, ’Exerypis, XII, 1936, p. 404, no. 6; compare W. M. Ramsay, Luke 
the Physician, p. 397, note 1. For the curse of the 318 Fathers who assembled at the Nicene Council, 
see M. Holleaux, B.C.H., IX, 1885, p. 83, no. 13; W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
II, p. 555, no. 429; De Waele, of. cit., pp. 40-41. The phrase va éxy ras dpis rév dylov matépov 
is found as late as 1548; see AeAr. ris Xpuor. *Apx. ‘Er., I, 1892, pp. 138-139, no. 12. 

156 See G. A. Soteriou, Etpernpuov, I, p. 10, fig. 2; Guide’, p. 43. 

157 Tt is frequently found also on the Christian epitaphs from Corinth; see De Waele and Bees, 


op. cit., p. 65. 


158 See M. Lambert, B.C.H., I, 1877, pp. 169-170, and plates VII-VIII; A. Xyngopoulos, 
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XII (Plate II). The inscription published by 
Bayet, no. 79, has not been included in Jn- 
scriptiones Graecae, but it was republished, 
without reference to Bayet, by K. M. Kon- 
stantopoulos, Harmonia, no. 2. Both Bayet and 
Konstantopoulos copied the text in the Museum 
of the Archaeological Society. The stone is 
now in the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9967). 
It is a plaque of white marble, broken above, 
below, and at the right. Its preserved thickness 
is, according to Konstantopoulos, 0.04 m. 


Maprupiov 

x (al) Maprvupias* 
el tus b€ TOX 

poe KATE 

TEpavo xat| a] 

pa k(al) ravépla] 


TOIs OGTOL [s]. 


The name Maprvpios is well attested for the 
early Christian period.t°® On the other hand, 
the name Maprvpia seems to be otherwise un- 
known. It has been suggested above (No. II) 
that this name be restored in another Attic 
inscription. For the abbreviation of kai, see 
above, note 61. 

Bayet printed in his text only the first three 
lines and part of the fourth, stating “ post 
verbum todpynoe nihil intellexi certum; haec 
autem, sed timide, conjici posse videntur; 
Ka$arep davw Katdpa Kat mavaBvooo.s. 3 
Konstantopoulos, on the other hand, gives a 
complete and intelligible text except for the 
last two lines. It seems clear that the last three 
lines of the inscription should be read as 
printed above, meaning “an all-out curse on his 


bones.” 16° The preceding phrase, e tus roA- 
poe KaTerepavo, although its significance is 
clear, contains the puzzling word xaremepavo. 
It may be suggested that this is a combination 
of xarerdvo (found in medieval and modern 
Greek) and trepdve, and not a substitute for 
xabvrepévw, as Konstantopoulos suggests. The 
curse in this inscription seems to be unique; 
it is similar, however, to that contained in 
another Attic inscription which is now pub- 
lished among the pagan tombstones (J.G., Il’, 
13222), but which is in fact a Christian epi- 
taph (see above No. IX). 

Attention should be called to the peculiar 
shape of the nu and rho of line 6; compare 
the letters of the inscription discussed on 
poe 


XIII (Plate I1). The inscription published by 
Bayet, no. 81, is not in Inscriptiones Graecae, 
but it was republished, without reference to 
Bayet, by Konstantopoulos, Harmonia, no. 19. 
The text was copied both by Bayet and by 
Konstantopoulos in the Museum of the Archaeo- 
logical Society, and the stone is now in the 
Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9979). Kon- 
stantopoulos reports that part of the top is 
preserved, and that the original thickness is 
0.095 m., while the width is only 0.16m.; see 
above, note 142. 

‘H rhly pal 

kapia[v] 

pvnenlv | 

*AvKntia 

5 évOade 
KQTOLKC. 


(ey 


"Apx. “Ed., LOTS pO. 52-71; G. A. Soteriou, Etperjpuov, I, pp. 46-47. Xyngopoulos discusses the 
remains of several Christian churches, and dates the first at the end of the fifth century (loc. cit., 
p. 53). For an early representation of Saint Andrew, see AeAr. rs Xpuor. ’Apy. ‘Er., I, 1892, p. 131 
no. 13, and plate I. 


me See KE. savy Martyrios: lalabert an in Dicti ; 4 ,ologi rétt 
Se eee y uy. and Mouterde in Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne, 

*° A good parallel for this curse is found in a pagan inscription from Crete: érdpa KaTdpa Kak) 
7 doeBnoavt. ——— ; see Inscriptiones Creticae, J, p. 207, no. 64; compare also the phrase édAqs 
kat mavorns (J. Merkel, Uber die Sogenannten Sepulcralmulten, pp. 22-23; S.E.G., VI, 802, line 19: 
C.G.—C.I., I, 1, no. 15) and émxardéparos (I.G., XII, Supplement [1939], p. 196, no. 1179; W M. 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, I, p. 559, no. 445). a 
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Bayet’s text contains only lines 3-6 (proba- 
bly because he was unable to restore the be- 
ginning ; compare No. XII), but the text given 
by Konstantopoulos is both correct and com- 
plete. The phrase q tly pa |kapialv | pviun[v | 
occurs in the same position on several Christian 
epitaphs from Corinth.1°* It may be presumed 
that this phrase was in common use in Corinth 
while it was only rarely employed in Athens; 
compare Bees, op. cit., pp. 39-40. In fact, it is 
by no means certain that this epitaph originally 
stood in Athens.*®? The phrase év0dSe xaroud? is 
a variation of the pagan keira or KATAKELTAL, 
adapted to the Christian usage. As Konstanto- 
poulos observed, xaroxt (for the spelling, see 
p. 19) may be compared with oixyripiov and 
karouxntijpiov; see I.G., II*, 12825, recognized 
by Bayet (no. 43) as a Christian tombstone. 

Attention may be called to the occurrence of 
the “Latin” delta (see below, note 179) and 
to the leaf below the inscription (see above, 
note 98). 


XIV (Plate III). The inscription published 
by Bayet, no. 87, is not published in Inscrip- 
tiones Graecae, but it was republished, without 
reference to Bayet, by Konstantopoulos, Har- 
monia, no. 31. The stone was copied both by 
Bayet and by Konstantopoulos in the Museum 
of the Archaeological Society. It is now in the 
Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9982). Attention 
may be called to the thickness of the stone, 
which is recorded by Konstantopoulos as 
0.15 m.; see above, note 142. 


Kupy[ripiov Et] 
yéevoy[s Kal Sor | 
jpals]. 
The unusual thickness of the stone, con- 
sidered with the small size of the lettering, may 


indicate that only a little of each of the three 
lines is preserved. The restoration as suggested 
above differs from that given by Bayet and 
Konstantopoulos, since it tries to give the first 
and second lines equal length: As to the restora- 
tion of the proper names, Bayet’s statement 
may be repeated: nomina incerta sunt. 

The second letter of the first line is an 
upsilon (Konstantopoulos) and not an iota, as 
Bayet has it; enough of the letter is preserved 
to show the fork of the two slanting strokes. 

The three lines of the inscription are en- 
graved between carelessly drawn guide lines; 
see above, note 138. 


XV (Plate III). The inscription published by 
Bayet, no. 95, has not found its way into Jn- 
scriptiones Graecae, but it was republished, 
without reference to Bayet, by Konstantopoulos, 
Harmonia, no. 20. The stone is now in the 


Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9988). 
1 


Gi Kvpuripvov 
*Todepou 


, 
avayvoOoTou 


paxepa. T 


Bayet reports, “lapis servatus dicitur & ro 
vroupyeiw éxradevoews, sed negavit Eustratiadis 
antiquitatum, ut multi iam experti sunt, haud 
urbanus ephorus. Apographum communicavit 
benevolentissimus Koumanoudes.” In spite of 
these difficulties, the text published by Bayet 
is correct. Attention may be called, however, 
to the fact that the inscription is engraved in 
four lines (and not in two as Bayet has it), 
that there are crosses above, in front of, and 
at the end of the text, and that the spelling of 
the first word is kvpuripov (and not Koynriprov 
as Bayet prints it). Konstantopoulos’ text is 


107 1.G., IV, 408; Corinth, VIII, 1, nos. 147, 151, 153; C.G.—C.1., I, 1, nos. 17, 31, 33, 55, 56: 


see also Soteriou, Guide’, p. 21; Guide?, p. 42. 


*2 In discussing 6 or 4 Tv paxapiay pynunv, Konstantopoulos stated (Harmonia, p. 29, in the 
commentary on no. 17; see above, note 11) that this phrase does not occur on Attic inscriptions, 
referring in particular to the epitaph of Aniketia which he published as no. 19. It should be noticed, 
however, that this inscription is not included by Bees in his collection of the texts from Corinth 


(CG-Cl..1,.1), 
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correct in all these respects; he fails, however, 
to give any dimensions. 

The fourth line of the inscription offers some 
difficulty. Bayet (De Titulis, Index, p. 128) 
seems to take Mayepa as the genitive of the 
name Mayaipas, and this name is indeed at- 
tested.1®8 It would be puzzling, however, to 
find recorded here the deaths of two men whose 
names are not even connected by the usual 
«ai.1°* Konstantopoulos offered the suggestion 
that Mayépa (not Maxepaé) was the surname of 
the reader Isidoros.1® It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the original meaning of paxaipaés is 
“cutler.” 18° It is quite conceivable that Isi- 
doros, the cutler, also served as reader in his 
churen,*** 

Attention should be called to the four thin 
guide lines, which appear in the illustration. 
They are 0.029-0.030 m. apart and very neatly 
drawn; see above, note 136. 


XVI (Plate III). The inscription published by 
Konstantinides, [lapvacc¢s, VI, 1882, p. 84, no. 
11, is now in the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 
5675). 


ENENKE 
TONKYPIN 


Konstantinides’ transcription is correct, but 
his restored reading (‘Evéyxate 76 kupiw [8déav 
kal tiny] ) is not in keeping with his own text. 
The uninscribed space at the left apparently 
indicates that we have the beginning of two 
lines, and the raised band at the right makes 


it clear that the inscription did not continue to 
the right. The same impression is gained from 
the peculiar spelling of Kvpuov in the second line, 
obviously due to the engraver’s desire to write 
the complete word in the available space. 

We assume, with some hesitation, that 
ENENKE is the infinitive évéyxa: which was 
part of a phrase like « 8é tis ToApHoe ETEpoV TWA 
vexpov érewevéykat, or something similar. The 
second line rov Kvpov may be completed with 
the words xeyodwpévov €feu OF similar. Both 
phrases are common enough in Asia Minor, 
but it should be noticed that they have rév @cov 
instead of rov Kvpuov. 

The large size of the letters (ca. 0.035 m.) 
may indicate that only a small fragment of a 
large monument is preserved. 


XVII (Plate III). The inscription published 
by Konstantopoulos in Harmonia, no. 3, is now 
in the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9966 ) . 
The stone was found below the Northeast 
Slope of the Akropolis, near the Church of the 
Anargyrol. 


ay 
T Kupyrnpvov 
*Twd<v>vov ka 


t *EvexAias. 


The stonecutter apparently forgot to com- 
plete the first nu of the name “Iwévvov. If that 
letter were completed, it would resemble the 
peculiarly shaped nu found in line 6 of the 
inscription published above, No. XII. Kon- 
stantopoulos reads the second name as <T)eve- 


168 Josephus, Ant. Jud., XIV, 434-438 (15, 7); Bell. Jud., I, 317-327 (16, 6-17, 2) ; compare 
L. Robert, Rev. de Phil., XVIII, 1944, p. 41, note 4. 


164 See, however, notes 31 and 33. 


165 The peculiar separation of the name and surname by the title may be paralleled in English 


by the similar use of the title Canon or Cardinal: e. g., John Canon Smith, or John Cardinal Smith. 

166 The word is used today in this sense, and it appareutly had the same meaning in earlier times ; 
see Ox. Pap., XIV, pp. 134-135, no. 1676, line 6; L. Robert, Rev. de Phil., XVII, 1944, -p. 52; 
note 4; for the spelling with epsilon instead of alpha iota, see above, p. 18. 

167 Compare, e. g., F. Halbherr, A.J.A., XI, 1896, pp. 608-609, no. 6: ‘Twdvy[ ns] dv (ayvdorns ?) 
x(a) xaprovddp[vos]; E. Hanton, Byzantion, IV, 1927-1928, p. 74: "lwdvvyns 6 e&AaBéoratos SidKovos 
ka) intpds; C. Wessel, Inscr. Gr. Christianae veteres Occidentis, p. 25, no. 145: Atovvoiov iarpod 
mpeaBuTepov 5 G: Bakalakis, @paxikd, VUE: 1937, no. 6 (reported in TeEAGs 14 Bis 1939, Pp. 477, no. 
188, 6): lav (ov) rpecB (urépov) Kai Cwypadov. 
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xAtas (for Teve@Aias). This interpretation may 
have been influenced by the occurrence of the 
name TeveAia[s] in the immediately following 
inscription (no. 4 of Konstantopoulos’ article, 
republished here as No. XVIII). Bees (op. 
cit., p. 117) accepted this reading and called 
attention to the phonetic significance of the 
change from gamma to iota (and from theta 
to chi ?). It seems more probable, however, 
that the first letter of line 3 is the final iota 
of the conjunction xa/, part of which is written 
im lige 2o55 

The name ’EvéyAua, unique at least in this 
spelling, may be derived from the verb évoyAéw 
(which has a bad connotation), or from a com- 
bination of & and éyAos (comparable to *Ey- 
dyuos). It is also possible that the name is a 
derivative of the Attic place name “EyeA(Sae 
which, at least in one instance, is referred to 
as *Evexedidd (Et. Mag., s.v.). The final sigma 
of the genitive ending is smaller than the other 
letters, and is written somewhat above the line. 
The upper stroke of this letter is extended to 
the right. 


XVIII (Plate IV). The inscription published 
by Konstantopoulos, Harmonia, no. 4, is now 
in the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9968). 


eee 
Oixnr7 [ prov J 
Ths pal Kaptas | 
Kal dey [yjorov | 
Kal ddno[povnjrov | 
5 Tevebrials povayjs (?) ]. 


The incised cross at the left was probably 
balanced by another at the right; see above, 
note 76. Lines 2-4 contain a series of adjectives 
and not names, beginning with the word ris 
(line 2) and connected by xai (lines 3 and 4). 
The restoration suggested by Konstantopoulos 
for line 4 (aAjo[rov] accepted by Bees, of. cit., 
p. 117) is too short, and édAno[povjrov], which 
is found on another Christian epitaph (/.G., 


III, 3446) is preferable. Since the letters of 
the last line appear to be more closely spaced, 
it may be that the name TeveOdia was followed 
by another word which completely filled the 
fifth line. The restorations suggested for lines 
2-5 require a length of line longer than that 
of the first, and it seems possible, therefore, 
that the last words of these lines may have been 
abbreviated. 


XIX (Plate IV). The inscription published by 
Konstantopoulos, Harmonia, no. 5, is now in 
the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 49). A frag- 
ment in the same museum (our squeeze has no 
inventory number) probably joins above, and 
another (E.M. 3508) joins below. These three 
fragments belong, according to Konstanto- 
poulos’ description of the one he published, to 
a triangular pillar of Pentelic marble. The 
front face and the adjoining right side of the 
middle piece are 0.24 m. wide, while the left 
side measures 0.23m. The front face of the 
fragment which joins above is only ca. 0.235 m. 
wide (measured on the squeeze), and it seems 
possible that the pillar tapered toward the top. 
The front face of the lower fragment is not 
completely preserved; the right side of this 
fragment is inscribed. The piece published by 
Konstantopoulos was found at the intersection 
of the 680i “Epyot and Nopydvvov, near the place 
where the early Christian Church of St. 
Agathokleia stood (see below, note 180). In 
spite of that coincidence, this epitaph is not 
Christian ; see above, p. 10. It is known, more- 
over, that other pagan inscriptions were found 
in the same locality; see below, note 182. 


a 
pene 
£4.85 ey ray] b 
[rv] rie éLvropt] Ole | 
de nris exer PINIS[— --] 
5 Bdbovs ope éreA| exsOn ——-—] 
copelvy 7+] do8e AIKO[-—--] 


ddAas Kal THV 


168 Compare the division of x|ai in J.G., ITI, 3508. 
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copov Tois € 
pois. Hi d€ ts 
10 [2+] KELVITEL 
[re tHv] Onxnv <<s(?)> 
[ rhv évro | pida ro[c] 
| icporatwx ra | 
| pete —_—--| 


The inscription may have begun with the 
name of the deceased and the phrase evOade 
xeiyat. The relative pronoun in line A (rs) 
introduces the verb éxe, which governs the ac- 
cusatives in lines 6-8: “ which contains (holds) 
these other coffins and my own casket.” In the 
phrase rv copoy rots €pois, the word éarots is 
of course understood: “ for my bones.” ** 
The feminine form épygooue[vy] is required 
both by the length of the lacuna in line 6 and 
by the relative pronoun 771s, with which it 
agrees; it is modified by the genitive Babous: 
“being dug in depth” or “ deeply Cite) uiis 
restoration and interpretation assumes that 77s 
(line 4) refers to the underground chamber or 
excavated vault in which the remains of several 
persons were kept, and we have restored the 
word évropis both in lines 3 and 12 because it has 
this meaning. L. Robert (Etudes Epigrapliques 
et Philologiques, pp. 219-221) referred to 
several examples of the use of this word in 
epitaphs, and he maintained that it signifies a 
tomb that has been excavated or dug; the term 
seems to have been used primarily in Mace- 
donia. It is interesting to note Hesychios’ 
definition évropiSas' paprdpr (leg. oprdpia), 
wadidia. The word yadi8ov is the diminutive 
form of yYadis, the primary meaning of which 
is “ scissors ”; it also means “ vault” or “ crypt,” 
and thus confirms Robert’s interpretation of 
éyropis.17° The reading and restoration of the 
first part of line 3 agrees with the remains of 
the seven vertical strokes, except that the iota 
of rj stands a little too far from the preceding 
eta (the cross stroke of which is preserved). 


In line 9, the punctuation mark between 
éuois and «i indicates the beginning of a new 
sentence; the traces are faint, but there is 
clearly an uninscribed space between these two 
words. This new sentence expresses a threat 
directed against possible violators of the tomb, 
and it begins with the customary phrase «i 8¢ 
zis, followed by some compound of the verb 
ceyoe in line 10.17 The restoration of lines 
11-12 is uncertain, and even the meaning of the 
passage is not clear. According to the text 
suggested here ci<s> [rv évro] pia would mean 
“in the vault,” es being used instead of classi- 
cal év with the dative. In front of @jxqv one 
may prefer to restore d\Anv. In that case, the 
meaning would be “ move another casket into 
the vault.” All these restorations presuppose 
that at the end of line 11 a sigma has been 
omitted. It should be mentioned, however, that 
the letters EI may stand for the particle 7. 

The imprecation probably imposed a fine on 
anyone who might violate the tomb, and the 
last preserved word in line 12 (ré[.]) makes 
it possible to restore in the following lines 
fepotdror tapelor SHoe, OF a similar phrase. It 
should be noted that in most instances the verb 
Séoe is placed first, but in J.G., II’, 13209 and 
13224 the dative comes first. 

We are unable to suggest any restoration for 
the four partially preserved lines of the right 
side ; the third line may possibly have contained 
some form of the verb reAcow. 

Konstantopoulos has already seen that line 9 
contains the beginning of a threat directed 
against a possible violator of the tomb. He 
apparently thought, however, that the use of 
this formula indicated that the document is 
Christian. Yet, in the preserved part of the 
inscription, there is no indication of Chris- 
tianity, and the letter forms clearly show that 
the tombstone belongs to the second or to the 
early part of the third century after Christ. 


169 The term gopds occurs also in J.G., II®, 13211. 
170 Hor the use of wads in this meaning, see the dictionaries and W. K. Prentice, Greek and 


Latin Inscriptions (1908), pp. 126-127, no. 110. 


171 The verb peraxewoe occurs in similar documents (/.G., II’, 13209, 13210 and No. XX), 


but it has there a different meaning. 
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This text should therefore have been included 
among the Tituli sepulcrales cum diris et 
poenarum sanctionibus, B. Monumenta reliqua, 
TGs 17. 13209-13228: 


XX (Plate IV). The inscription published by 
Konstantopoulos, Harmonia, no. 6, is now in 
the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9969). An- 
other fragment, published as J.G., II?, 13219 
(see above, p. 10), joins at the bottom, thus 
completing the document. It should be noticed, 
however, that the thickness of the upper part, 
as reported by Konstantopoulos, is 0.035 m., 
while that of the lower part, as given by 
Kirchner, is 0.05 m. The width of the stele, as 
measured on the squeeze along line 7 of the 
joined fragments, is ca. 0.265 m. 


*Evrad| 6a | 
ketrat ®[A(dBros) | 
Mawpivo[s] 
vous.(€pov) *“Epovr 
5 wv. rovrov bs 
ay Bovdnb<e>t pera 
Kewnoal te THs OK (ns) 
i) €Tepov Twa Kata 
Gécbar, déce To 
10 fep rapeto apyvpouv 
Aeitpas Svo. fey 


Konstantopoulos noticed that the letters of 
the first two lines are bigger and more widely 
spaced, but his restoration is made without 
regard to this observation. Since the width of 
the stone is now known, the restoration of line 
1 must be évrai[ 6a] because the missing frag- 
ment was at this point ca. 0.085 m. wide. In 
line 2, the name @AdBios must have been abbre- 
viated (only ca.0.075 m. of this line is missing), 
but the abbreviation may have been ®[A (dws) | 
or ®[Ad(fwos)]. In line 3, after Mawwpivo[s], 
there was a space of ca. 0.045m. This space 


may have been uninscribed, or it may have been 
filled by [é] | vovz(épov) which would corre- 
spond to the Latin de numero.*? In line 4, the 
space after the lambda was ca. 0.05 m. If this 
space was uninscribed, as we assume, lines 2-4 
would have had about the same length, while 
lines 1 and 5 would have been only slightly 
longer. In this case, the uninscribed space at 
the end of all these lines may have been filled 
by a Christian monogram. This means that 
Konstantopoulos’ restoration of lines 5-6 (rovrov 
do[ rs] av BovdnO<e>in) must also be changed, 
and in fact the normal formulation of this 
phrase is Os av (with the frequent addition of 
dé), and not dors av; BovdnO<edi stands for 
Bovrn?y (W. K. Prentice). At any rate, it is 
extremely unlikely that Novyeépov was the name 
of Maiorinos’ father, unless it was misspelled 
for Novpep(é)ov. The only other restoration of 
line 4 may be vovpépov A[“~*-Jov containing a 
reference to some division of the late Roman 
imperial army. We prefer the reading ‘EpovAwv 
because this inscription agrees in several peculiar 
details with a number of documents in which 
members of the Herulian Corps are mentioned 
(see below). 

In connection with pera|xewjoa in lines 6-7, 
see’ No. AIX cand 7G. il. 13200; 3 i320. 
Compare S.£.G., VIII, no. 13. Kirchner cor- 
rectly read the final letters of line 6. The phrase 
erepov twa Katabécba has been rightly restored 
by Robert (Rev. de Phil., XVIII, 1944, p. 39, 
note 6) in 1G. 13218: 

In line 10, the reading tepd rapefw is correct 
and complete, since this translation of the Latin 
fiscus occurs on several Greek Christian epi- 
taphs from Concordia (/.G., XIV, 2324, 2326, 
2327, 2329, 2332, 2333). These tombstones 
from Concordia share with our inscription 
another peculiarity, for they too state the fine 
in pounds of metal (Acirpar).17* Together with 


172 For three Christian epitaphs of soldiers belonging to numeri, see P. Perdrizet, Mel. d’arch. 
et dhist., XXV, 1905, pp. 85-86, no. 6 (from Salonica) ; W. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin In- 
scriptions (1908), p. 149, no. 141 (from Syria) ; D. M. Robinson, T.4.P.A., LVII, 1926, pp. 215- 


216, no. 36 (from Asia Minor). 


173 See also L. Robert, Rev. de Phil., XVIII, 1944, p. 37, note 9 (also on p. 38). 
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these Greek tombstones there were found a 
number of Latin epitaphs of Roman soldiers, 
two of whom belonged to the Herulian Corps 
(Dessau, nos. 2796 and 2801). To complete 
the link between these inscriptions from Con- 
cordia #74 and the Attic epitaph of Maiorinos, 
it should be noticed that the two Herulians (as 
wellas some of the other mercenaries mentioned 
in Dessau, nos. 2796-2803) had the Roman 
nomen Flavius in addition to their native 
cognomen. At least one of these Roman soldiers 
was a Christian (Dessau, no. 2803), and it 
seems likely that they all belong to the same 
period as the Syrian Christians whose sarco- 
phagi were found in the same cemetery (/.G., 
XIV, 2324-2336). Three of these Greek epi- 
taphs (/.G., XIV, 2332, 2330, and 2333) are 
dated in the years 409/10, 418/9, 426/7, and 
all of them, Latin and Greek, should be dated 
in the beginning of the fifth century. It is 
tempting to assume that the tombstone of 
Maiorinos belongs to the same period. The in- 
scription itself does not reveal whether or not 
Maiorinos was a Christian. No cross adorned 
his tombstone which is now almost completely 
preserved ; see above, p. 13. 


XXI (Plate IV). The inscription published by 
Konstantopoulos, Harmonia, no. 19, is now in 
the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9970). It is 
republished below because it shows several 
characteristics of the Attic Christian epitaphs. 


Tats 
Kon [ rnprov | 
Tod[vvov Kai] 


MeA [erias ]. 


CG slo 


The large incised cross above the beginning 
of the inscription was probably balanced by 
another to the right; see above, note 76. There 
may also have been a second leaf below the 
restored part of the text; see above, note 98. 


174 See C. Hiilsen, R.E., s.v. Concordia 1. 


The three lines of the inscription are cut be- 
tween four thin guide lines, which are ca. 
0.022 m. apart; see above, note 138. The wide 
spacing of the first three letters of the name 
Tod[vvov] makes it uncertain whether we should 
restore xaé or xé or the abbreviated form of 
this conjunction at the end of the line; see 
above, pp. 11-12. 

The name in line 3 was tentatively restored 
by Konstantopoulos as MeAlatvys]. This name 
is not attested, and the genitive of the known 
form MedAawis would be too long. The restora- 
tion suggested above fills the available space.*”° 
The names Meletios and Melitios were well 
known during the fourth and fifth centuries 
after Christ (R.E., s.vv.), and the correspond- 
ing feminine form would be Melitia. It has 
been suggested that this name be restored on 
another Christian inscription from Athens; see 
above, note 33. 


XXII (Plate V). The inscription published by 
Konstantopoulos, Harmonia, no. 10, is now in 
the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9972). It is 
republished below because of the peculiar ab- 
breviation of the word kowpyrnpiov. 


afi Kowpnrip (cov) 
’ Avdpéou 
kal Tvxns. 


The stone is, according to Konstantopoulos, 
broken at the left, but it is clear that the text 
is completely preserved. The stonecutter abbre- 
viated xowuunrnpiov by putting a mark over the 
final rho; see above, p. 12. 

For a discussion of the crux monogram- 
matica with the open rho, see above, p. 16. 
Attention should be called to the square sigma 
(see above, note 70); the epsilon, however, is 
of the lunate shape. 


XXIII (Plate V). The inscription published 
by Konstantopoulos, Harmonia, no. 15, is now 
kept in the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 9976). 


175 Bechtel (Personennamen, p. 554), accents this name Medirea, probably with reference 


to the city MeAiraua (R.E., s.v.). 
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[‘o ma |ugiré[o] 
LrJalrlos 
Avoyévns 
evOdde Kite 

5 atv bpod<p>o 
ve youveki 


SapBarid.. 


Konstantopoulos’ restoration of the first two 
lines (Lovros ?] dios [A]iG0s) is by no means 
as certain as he claims, and the meaning of this 
émipovnows remains puzzling and unparalleled. 
Unless the stone is now more damaged than 
when Konstantopoulos examined it, his reading 
of [A]i@os in the second line must be rejected. 
The letter in front of IA in the first line may 
have been alpha, lambda, or mu, while the 
letter after $IA was epsilon, theta, or omikron. 
No trace of the following sigma is now visible 
on the squeeze; see Harmonia, plate 3, no. 20. 


In the second line, only OC can be read with 
certainty, and it seems that the letters in front 
were damaged (erased ?) even before the stone 
was broken. 

The restoration [6 za]ugdvA¢[orla[r]os, al- 
though unique among the Attic epitaphs,17é 
apparently corresponds to the expression 6 (or 
4) Thy paxapiay pvijynv, which is often combined 
with évOa8e xeiras (see No. XIII). In line 5, 
the stonecutter wrote an iota for a rho. It is 
uncertain whether this is a mistake or an in- 
dication of a peculiar pronunciation.177 For a 
discussion of the name SapBaris, see below, 
No. 13. 

The inscription is engraved between six 
thin guide lines, of which the first five are ca. 
0.028 m. apart; see above, note 138. The last 
guide line slants markedly upward, and the last 
line of the inscription is engraved without 
regard to this line. 


cilia NE Wel boes 


1 (Plate V). Inscribed pillar of Hymettian 
marble, found on February 10, 1936, in Section 
P. The right and left (?) edges, and the back, 
are preserved. 

Height, 0.235 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 
0.085 m. 

Height of letters, 0.017-0.038 m. 

Inv. No. I 3395. 


@eod 
opnt 
ov 
evOade 
5 [klire vi 
ES Co) eo 


The only indication that this inscription is 
Christian is provided by the name Theodoretos 
which is well attested for early Christian times 
but occurs otherwise in Attica only once, in a 
list of epheboi (J.G., II?, 2239, line 322) .178 . 

The text of the inscription as printed above 
might indicate that this was the tomb of 
Theodoretos’ son whose name would have to be 
restored in the sixth line. It seems unlikely, 
however, that the name of the father would 
have been so prominently displayed, at the 
beginning of the inscription and in larger letters. 
It may be suggested, therefore, that the stone 
carried two inscriptions. The first recorded the 
death of Theodoretos, giving his name in the 


“6 The adjective is found on a papyrus of the fifth or sixth century (Preisigke, W drterbuch, 


III, p. 198) ; rapprrcotdtw ddeAPo Teérpo. 


177 See E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, I, p. 212, notes 4 and 5. 

“8 It may be noted that other Christian-sounding names are found in the ephebic catalogues 
of the third century after Christ, and the question may be raised whether or not some of the Attic 
epheboi may have been Christians. This problem is complicated by the fact that the majority of 
the early Christian names from Athens are known also as pagan names. 
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simple genitive. The second, beginning in line 
4, although there was space in line 3, may have 
been the epitaph of Theodoretos’ son: évOade 
[x]ire vilés adros -——]. Good parallels are the 
inscriptions published in CGH Clael, ee nes. 
34 and 60. 

No definite date can be suggested for this 
epitaph, or for any of the other early Christian 
inscriptions published here. Attention may be 
called, however, to the horizontal strokes of 
the epsilon and of the theta which do not touch 
the curved part of the letters. This may be an 
indication of an early date, possibly in the 
fourth century. 


2 (Plate V). Inscribed pillar of Hymettian 
marble, found on October 1, 1937, in Section 
AA. The stone is broken at the top, bottom, 
and back. 

Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 
0.086 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.018 m. 

Inv. No. 1 5017. 


[’Ev0d8e xi] 
tle ees 


[4] tod ir[o] 
Staxévov 

5 *Ovnoiddpov 
Ovyarnp. 


[’EvOd8e xi|r[e] is restored at the beginning 
because of the nominative in line 6. The office 
of trodidkovos occurs here for the first time in 
the Attic inscriptions; see above, note 45. It 
may be presumed that the daughter of the sub- 
deacon died as a child, and that she was buried 
by her father. The name Onesiphoros is known 
from pagan inscriptions of the Roman period. 

There is nothing peculiar about the letter 


forms except for the “Latin” delta at the 
beginning of the fourth line.*” 


3 (Plate V). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on April 21, 1934, in Section K. 
Only the left side is preserved. Traces of a 
vertical incised line, running down from the 
upright stroke of the kappa, are visible. 

Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.095 m. ; thickness, 
0.045 m. 

Height of letters, 0.008-0.012 m. 

Inv. No. 1 1837. 


Koupn 
TNpLov 
*Avopéa. 


The fragment is broken on the right side, 
but the first three lines of the inscription are 
completely preserved. It may be that a frag- 
ment of a larger block was used for the Chris- 
tian inscription, and the material, Pentelic 
marble, supports this assumption; see also No. 
4. The fine lettering of the text indicates, how- 
ever, considerable care in the preparation of 
this epitaph. It may be that the same stone 
contained two funerary inscriptions of which 
only the one on the left is preserved (see above, 
p. 7). For a discussion of the name Andreas, 
see No. XI. 

Attention may be called to the occurrence of 
a square epsilon in line 3, but this form of the 
letter need not necessarily be taken as an in- 
dication of an early date, since it is also found 
combined with otherwise late letter forms; see 
above, note 70. 


4 (Plate V). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on April 16, 1937, in Section II. 
The back is smooth. 


179 Similar forms are found in two Christian epitaphs from Athens (Nos. XIII and 15), 
in a Jewish inscription from Athens (J.G., III, 3546; see W. Larfeld, Handbuch, II, 2, pp. 502 
and 506), and in two inscriptions from Corinth (C.G.—C./., I, 1, nos. 21 and 30, line 11 = A.J.A. 
XXXV, 1931, p. 440, fig. 14). This form of delta, incidentally, is found in the Gothic alphabet 45 
it originated toward the end of the fourth century after Christ; see A. Sigalas, ‘Ioropia rijs EAAnvikis 


Tpadjjs, p. 290. 
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Height, 0.105 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 
0.03 m. 


Height of letters, 0.023 m. 
Inv. No. 1 4735. 


[t Kor] un[rijprov] 
[’Avd | péov [peo | 
[Buré]pov «lat 24 - 


Instead of the epsilon in the second line, the 
stonecutter originally engraved a circular let- 
ter, probably in anticipation of the following 
omikron. 

The preserved thickness of the fragment 
(0.03 m.) indicates that it belongs to a small 
plaque, and the letter forms, especially the open 
rho, suggest a date in the late Roman or early 
Christian period. The cross has been restored 
in front of [xoc]un[rjpiov] so that the second 
line may begin with the name [’AvS|péov. The 
third line was evidently spaced more narrowly 
than lines 1-2, and the restoration suggested 
above takes this fact into account. 

For the occurrence of the name ’Av8péas (and 
of the genitive form in -ov), see above, pp. 20- 
21. For the restoration z[peoBuré|pov see I.G., 
III, 3449 = Bayet, no. 67. 


5 (Plate VI). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on April 19, 1936, in Section N. 
The stone is broken at the bottom and at the 
upper left corner. 
Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.245 m.; thickness, 
0.05 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02-0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I 4088. 
[K Jupnripe 
Loy *Avdpéou 


avayve (orov) 
T(As) ‘Aylas 
5 *Ayabo 


kAlas. 


The significance of this inscription lies in the 
fact that it mentions by name one of the oldest 
churches of Athens, dedicated to Saint Agatho- 
kleia. A church called ‘Ayia *AyaOéxrea is 
known to have existed in Athens, and its loca- 
tion on the 68s ‘Epyod is near enough to the 
Agora to allow the assumption that it stood on 
the same site as its predecessor.18° K. S. 
Pittakes, whose house stood near the church 
of St. Agathokleia, reports (’Ed. ’Apy., 1856, 
no. 2686) that he and his neighbors saved the 
Ikon of the church at the time when Athens 
was set afire by the Turks during the Revo- 
lutionary War. The Ikon was taken to Salamis 
(an old refuge of the Athenians) and finally, 
after the liberation of Athens, deposited in the 
Meyddov Movacrfps since the church of St. 
Agathokleia was completely destroyed.1®! The 
feast day of the Saint is still celebrated on the 
17th of September in the MeydAov Movaoripu 
which lies only a few yards from the old church. 
Pittakes suggested that the church of St. 
Agathokleia stood on the place of the pagan 
sanctuary of Eukleia and Eunomia, since many 
ancient inscriptions were found there.1®? What- 
ever may be the verdict on this hypothesis, it 
is now evident that the Church of St. Agatho- 
kleia dates back at least to the sixth or fifth 
century after Christ. 

A. Mommsen has already collected (see note 
182) some evidence concerning ‘Ayia ’*Aya- 
6éxAea. From this it appears that her feast day 
fell on the 17th of September, and that she was 
a martyr. More can be learned from the 


180 See W. Judeich, Topographie’, map 1, E3, on 68s ‘Eppot between 680s Turrdxyn and 680s ‘Ayias 
(the name of the church is given as ATIA OIKONOMOI) ; see above, p. 33. 

181 See A. Xyngopoulos, Etpernpiov, II, p. 114, no. 27; see also D. G. Kampouroglou, *Arricot 
"Epwres, pp. 48 and 57 (reporting that Byron lived during his first visit to Athens on 680s ‘Ayéas, 


in the home of the Makri family). 


182 See K. S. Pittakys, L’ancienne Athénes, pp. 497 and 500; A. Mommsen, Athenae Christianae, 
p. 104, no. 123; R.E., s.v. Eukleia; W. Judeich, Topographie?, p. 399; I.G., I?, 77; I.G., II?, 4878 
and the note on 5059; see also No. XIX of this publication. 
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famous Menologium of Basil II where, on the 
occasion of St. Agathokleia’s feast day, the 
story of her martyrdom is told.*** Agathokleia 
was a Christian slave girl belonging to Nikolaos 
and Paulina who were originally also Chris- 
tians; in one source it is stated that only 
Nikolaos was a Christian while Paulina was a 
pagan. When Agathokleia’s masters renounced 
their former Christian faith aid again began 
to worship ra eSwAa, she refused to do the same. 
For several years she suffered insults and in- 
juries, and was finally subjected to the most 
cruel punishment at the hands of Paulina. 
Agathokleia died as a blood witness. Although 
the church records do not seem to provide any 
information regarding the date and the place 
of Agathokleia’s martyrdom, it may now be 
assumed, from the account of the Menologium, 
that it took place under Diocletian or even 
earlier, and the inscription published here may 
indicate that the story had its setting in Athens. 
There is, in fact, another early Christian epi- 
taph from Athens on which the church of St. 
Agathokleia is mentioned: J.G., III, 3480. The 
text of this inscription, of which no squeeze is 
available at Princeton, was first read and re- 
stored by Koumanoudes, op. cit., no. 3582, and 
his restoration is now proved to be correct.'** 

It has been mentioned above that the Chris- 
tian epitaphs found in the Agora belong to a 
cemetery located in or near the Agora. In 
addition to the church of St. George (the 
Hephaisteion) , and the so-called MeydAn Mavayia 
(in the library of Hadrian), the church of St. 
Agathokleia may well be considered as one of 
the earliest, if not the earliest, church in the 
area of the Agora. 

The letter forms of the inscription are dif- 
ferent from those of the other inscriptions in 
two respects. The square forms of the letters 
sigma, omega, and especially of epsilon (see 


above, note 70) seem to indicate an early date, 
while the opposite impression is gained from 
the use of abbreviations (see above, p. 11 and 
note 69) and from the occurrence of the liga- 
ture of omikron upsilon (see above, note 66). 
For a discussion of the office of dvayveorys, see 
above, p. 8. 


6 (Plate V). Inscribed pillar of Hymettian 
marble, found on December 31, 1936, in Section 
Y. The stone is broken at the upper left corner. 

Height, 0.219 m.; width, 0.145 m.; thickness, 
O13S:m: 

Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 4290. 


Loi] T «y 
Lr ]jprov 
Avovuco 
Sépov [xe] 
5 Eibrporia[s]. 


In line 4 [xé] rather than [kai] is restored, 
for there does not seem to be enough space for 
the longer form. 

It is interesting to notice that of the four 
letters of the first line two are engraved on 
each side of the incised cross; for this arrange- 
ment, see above, p. 15. 


7 (Plate V). Inscribed plaque of Hymettian 
marble, found on March 26, 1937, in Section P. 
Only the inscribed face and the back are 
preserved. 


Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 
0.025 m. 


Height of letters, 0.019 m.-0.024 m. 
Inv. No. 1 4649. 


T Kopin [ ripcov | 
*EAmd[lov (?) ie 


The restoration of the name is uncertain; 


188 J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca, CXVII, col. 53; the parallel evidence is assembled by A. 
Lambert, Dict. d’hist. et de géogr. eccl., I, pp. 913-914. For the date of the Menologium, see S. 
Der Nersessian, Byzantion, XV, 1940-1941, pp. 104-125. 

184 The name Agathokleia occurs on two Christian epitaphs; one from Athens (J.G., II’, 13240 
[see above, p. 7]) and one from Corinth (C.G.—C.J., 1, no. 43) ; see also above, note 11. 
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*EAm8[npdpov] would fill the entire available 
space. 


8 (Plate VI). Columnar grave monument of 
Hymettian marble, found on June 7, 1935, in 
Section N’. The original top and almost the 
full diameter are preserved; the surface is 
badly worn. 

Height, 0.60m.; original diameter, about 
0.18 m. 

Height of letters, a: 
0.025 m. 

Inv. No. I 2979. 


0.022 m.; b: 0.017- 


a 2 Vivey ca. 100 B.c 
[‘Hpax ]edrys. 
6 F Kep[yrijprov] 
Eixa[pziolv 


Kal *Ayé[ans]. ar 


Of the Christian inscription only the begin- 
ning and the end are preserved. It is assumed 
that the cross appearing on the left side of the 
illustration marks the end of the inscription, 
and that the trace of a letter above it belongs 
to the second line of the text. The restoration 
of the names in both inscriptions is uncertain. 

This is one of the many Christian epitaphs 
which are engraved on small columns, the so- 
called columellae or x.ovicxo.; see above, note 
143. For a discussion of reused stones, see 
above, p. 23. 


9 (Plate VI). Inscribed plaque of Hymettian 
marble, found on March 16, 1937, in Section 3. 
Parts of all faces are preserved; all faces are 
very crudely dressed except the inscribed face. 
The space below the inscription, 0.15 m. high, 
was left unworked for insertion in the ground. 

Height, 0.425 m.; width, 0.281 m.; thickness, 
0.101 m. 

Height of letters, 0.020-0.028 m. 


Inv. No. I 4637. 
fap Gemia\ 
Kupytype 
ov [?lwlavy 
[x]ai Evxapzias. 


The name in the second line cannot be re- 
stored with certainty. There is a rather wide 
uninscribed space before the alpha. Traces of 
the omega may be visible in the break. The 
narrow space between this omega and the final 
nu of xvpqryjpiov could have been filled only by 
an iota. It is tempting to restore [Iw ]évy, and 
to assume that it was written with only one nu 
(see above, note 126); for this form of the 
genitive, see above, p. 21. 

The design above the inscription, a cross 
flanked by two leaves, is common among the 
Attic tombstones, while it does not seem to 
occur elsewhere; see above, p. 15. 


10 (Plate VI). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on February 10, 1939, in Section 
MM. The top, beveled right side, and back of 
the stone are preserved. The back is smooth, 
and shows signs of having been cut by a saw; 
the fragment seems to be part of an old revet- 
ment reused as a tombstone; see above, note 145. 

Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.115 m.; thickness, 
0.025-0.032 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.025 m. 
Inv. No. I 5676. 


[Kors | nrmp 
[ prov } Evdpo 


[ovvo |v. 


The wide space between the second and third 
lines may indicate that the inscription con- 
tained only one name. 


11 (Plate VI). Inscribed plaque of Hymettian 
marble, found on December 15, 1937, in Section 
©. The right side is preserved. 

Height, 0.225 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 
0.051 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.023 m. 

Inv. No. I 5089. 


[Kou]un 
[ripe] F ov 
[ dade] pov 
[ Aéov ]ros 
5 [xé @c0d] ovAns. 
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The reading of the first line is very uncertain, 
but the position of the letters of the second line 
after the horizontal bars of the cross makes it 
likely that the inscription was carved above and 
on both sides of the cross. Thus, considering 
the faint traces above the second line, one may 
also restore [oi|«n[riprlov. The word dadepor 
(often written Siapépovra) is usually followed 
by the proper name in the dative, but in several 
instances is construed with the genitive.**° 

For the cross which intersects the first four 
lines, see above, p. 15. There hardly seems 
to be space even for the short form «é at the 
beginning of the fifth line, and it may be that 
an abbreviation for cai was used (see above, 
pp. 11-12). What seems to be the trace of a 
letter (upsilon ?), which is visible below the 
upsilon of the fifth line, may be either a mark 
of damage on the stone or part of an incised 
cross (or other ornament) below the inscrip- 
tion. If it should, however, be part of the text, 
an alternative restoration may be suggested for 
the fifth and sixth lines: [xé r9s SJovAqs [airo]i; 
compare N. I. Giannopoulos, Byz. Zeitschr., 
XXI, 1912, pp. 152-153, no. 1 = G. A. Soteriou, 
*Apy. “Ed., 1929, p.. 155, no. 12. 


12 (Plate VII). Columnar grave monument 
of Hymettian marble, found in January, 1937, 
in Section 3. The top and about one fourth of 
the circumference are preserved. 

Height, 0.236 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 
0.129 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 4452. 


a [---—]as ca, 100=8.e: 
[—-—]wvos 
[———]tos. 


b + O[---] 
e@ W---] 


The Christian inscription (b) probably con- 
sists of two names in the genitive case con- 
nected by xaé, spelled here xé. For the shape 
of the gravestone, and for its earlier use as a 
pagan tombstone, see above, notes 143 and 144. 


13 (Plate VII). Columnar grave monument 
of Hymettian marble, found on March 16, 1936, 
in Section 3. The stone is broken above and 
below, but the circumference is preserved. 

Height, 0.165 m.; diameter, 0.106 m. 

Height of letters, 0.022-0.032 m. 

Inv. No. I 3813. 


[t Ko]uw[yripxo lv 
SapBaridos. TF 


For the use of columns as Christian tomb- 
stones, see above, p. 23. 

The name SapBaris occurs only once in pre- 
Christian Athens (/.G., II?, 7931: tombstone 
of a woman from Ankara), but this and similar 
names are surprisingly frequent among the 
Christian Athenians.18° Bayet suggested (p. 
36) that these names are derived from the 
name of the Holy Sabbath, but it may be that 
the name of Emperor Justinian’s father (Sab- 
batios, SaBBdrys) also was not without effect 
on their popularity.**” 


14 (Plate VIII). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on November 8, 1935, in Section 
N. The inscribed face, the roughly picked top, 
the left side, and the back are preserved. 
Traces of a vertical line, continuing the upright 
stroke of the kappa, are visible. 


Height, 0.225 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 
0.073 m. 


185 See No. 24; I. Ch. Dragarses, Ilapvacads, VI, 1882, p. 252; I.G., IV, 403; G. A. Soteriou 
*Apy. “Ed., 1929, p. 150°(no. 2), 153 (no. 9), 155° (no. 13), 157 (no. 22); Corinth, VIII,47no. 148; 


C.GeC Lew nos sae Glasto oo 


: oe In addition to /.G., III, 3460, 3525; No. XXIII, and G. A. Soteriou, Etperipov, I, p. 10 
g. 2, mention may be made of three unpublished inscriptions in the Epigraphical M im E M. 
2225, 3425 + 4753, 5672) ; compare also C.I.G., IV, 9723 and I.G., XIL L i 693. Lee 


*87 See Nagl, #.E., s. v. Sabbatius: compare also D. M. Robinson, T.A.P.A., LVII, 1926, p. 216; 


Bees, op. cit., p. 75, note 2. 
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Height of letters, 0.014-0.025 m. 
Inv. No. I 3200. 


Kup[yrjprov | 
=xor [acrex | 


Ov. 


Scholastikos as a proper name occurs in the 
fifth century after Christ, and this inscription 
may be one of its earliest occurrences. 


15 (Plate VII). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on March 22, 1934, in Section K. 
The upper left corner is broken away. 

Height, 0.66 m.; width, 0.275 m.; thickness, 
0.05 m. 


Height of letters, 0.015-0.035 m. 
Inv. No. I 1657. 


[ Korun | r'pcov 

[~%* Go]rs av 

[ér|ry 

devon 8y(vapia) ev 
5 te xpovowa 

Ke TV apxov 

TUKNV TULOU 


plav vrooThy (a) ; 


The name to be restored in the second line 
must have been very short, but this is the only 
place where a proper name can be supplied. 
The phrase [60]rs dy [ém]|rysevon is unusual, 
but it exactly corresponds to the common for- 
mula «i 8€ tus ToAujoe found in many pagan and 
Christian documents.1** The verb émrndevw (in 
the meaning “to do with deliberate purpose ”’) 
may be here confused with émxydedo which has 
(according to Hesychios, s.v. wéyw) the mean- 
ing “to make an additional burial.” **® It is 
significant that threats introduced by the phrase 


ei 8€ ts émurndevoe (or similar phrases contain- 
ing the verb émrydesw) occur very frequently 
on Christian tombstones from Phrygia and 
occasionally on inscriptions from  Cilicia.19° 
The Attic inscription published here may well 
have been composed by somebody familiar with 
the phraseology used in Phrygia, but the rest 
of the text (lines 5-8) shows no similarity to 
examples from Asia Minor. The letters AH, 
in line 4, may be an abbreviation for 8y(vdpia) ; 
see M. Avi-Yonah, Abbreviations in Greek 
Inscriptions, p. 58. They may also represent 
the verb 8, in which case iroorjv(ar) would 
depend on it. Instead of the tau, in line 6, the 
stonecutter originally engraved the horizontal 
stroke of an eta, the letter which follows in 
the text. The last word of the inscription, 
troorqv(at), if AH stands for 8y(vapia), is an 
infinitive, here practically equivalent to an im- 
perative. It is used here in the meaning “to 
undertake unwillingly, to submit to, to endure,” 
and it is probably a synonym of trdKemar which 
occurs frequently in similar texts. The ending 
may have been omitted by mistake, or the en- 
graver (or the composer) of the text may have 
thought that -7v = ew was the infinitive ending. 

The main part of the inscription (lines 2-8) 
is taken up by a threat against a possible vio- 
lator of the tomb (or the tombstone).!®! The 
interesting feature of this inscription lies in 
the mention of a fine imposed upon the violator, 
and in the currency of this fine. The Attic 
pagan inscriptions in which fines are mentioned 
(1.G,, 117, 13211,:13215, 13219 [see aboves No. 
XX]) use silver as currency except for I.G., 
II’, 13224 (ypuvood wxias tpis) and 13220 which 
imposes the fine of 25 denarii without stating 
the kind of metal."®? Considering the value of 


188 For the occurrence of dy, see /.G., II?, 13214; J. Keil and A. Wilhelm, M.A.M.A., III, p. 73 
(no. 77) ; W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, I, pp. 514 (no. 353) and 529 (no. 373). 
189 See also S.E.G., VI, no. 784, and Ramsay, op. cit., II, pp. 535 (no. 391) and 542 (no. 408). 
199 See Ramsay, op. cit., passim; W. H. Buckler and W. M. Calder, M@.A.M.A., VI, pp. 72-88; 
J. Keil and A. Wilhelm, of. cit., III, pp. 73 (no. 77) and 174 (no. 504) ; S.EZ.G., VI, 268 and 784; 


compare B. Keil, Hermes, XLIII, 1908, p. 533. 


191 For a discussion of this type of inscription, see above, pp. 9-11. 
192 The inscriptions published as /.G., I1?, 13212, 13217, 13218, 13221 are not Attic; see above, 


note 49. 
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the silver denarius in that period (third century 
after Christ), it may be assumed that the 23 
denarii mentioned in J.G., II?, 13220 were in 
fact gold denarii. The usage of denaru auret 
is well attested for the later Roman empire,*®* 
and the Greek equivalent (xpvowo) is well 
attested for central Greece.1%* The same term 
is used in another Attic text (G. Lampakes, 
AeAriov ths Xpuor. ’Apy. ‘Er., I, 1892, p. 67; see 
also Bees, op. cit., p. 88) the last two lines of 
which read: 7? ms d€ émiyipnon, xpvowa §[-—-—]. 
The final letter delta may stand for the numeral 
ten, or it may be the beginning of the word 
8[ nvdpia], possibly abbreviated. 

The amount of the fine of five gold pieces 
is well above the normal price of a tomb, which 
was about one and a half solidi; see De Waele 
in Bees, op. cit., p. 57. 

The second part of the threat, ryv apxovrucny 
ripovpiav 1° probably refers to corporal punish- 
ment. For the office of the “ Archon” who is 
to exact the punishment, see E. Hanton, By- 
zantion, IV, 1927-1928, pp. 67-68. In pagan 
times, the fine was paid to the treasurer of the 
Areopagus. 

The tombstone is one of the largest of its 
kind, comparable in size, though not in work- 
manship, to J.G., III, 3486 (height, 0.56 m.; 
width, 0.26m.) and 3509 (height, 0.50 m.; 
width, 0.24m.). The large incised cross, 
around which the first six lines of the inscrip- 
tion are engraved, finds its parallel in the some- 
what larger cross on /.G., III, 3463, where the 
inscription is arranged in a similar manner; 
see above, p. 15. For other examples of the 
“Latin” delta which occurs twice in line 4, 
see above, note 179. 


A fragment of another similar document 
written around a cross was published in Har- 
monia, no. 12; it is now in the Epigraphical 
Museum (E.M. 9973). According to Kon- 
stantopoulos, one face of this plaque (which 
is 0.03 m. thick) contained an almost entirely 
preserved incised cross within which the words 
‘H paxapia Tada were inscribed. The other 
face (which is illustrated here on Plate VIII) 
contained a large incised cross, of which only 
the right cross bar remains. Less than half of 
the width is therefore preserved, and there may 
have been another cross (with the name of 
Paula’s husband inscribed within ?) on the 
obverse side of the plaque. 


ACW 

COYA 

HAE 

+ TAN 

[A] WwW YTTO 
ICTONEN 

CEM 


The four horizontal guide lines which appear 
on this inscription are ca. 0.025 m. apart. The 
vertical guide line at the right of the cross was 
drawn to facilitate the engraving of the in- 
cised cross; see above, p. 22. Like Konstanto- 
poulos, we too are unable to suggest a restora- 
tion. The last letter in the first line may be a 
phi and not a sigma (as Konstantopoulos sug- 
gests), for the sigmas in lines 2 and 6 are 
square; see above, note 70. Konstantopoulos 
(both in his text and on plate 3, 13) failed to 
report the final nu in line 4. The large omega 
which stands under the right arm of the cross 


age Dee Hultsch, R.E., s.v. denarius, col. 214, no. 15; H. Ingholt, Berytus, III, 1936, pp. 110- 
111; A. Segré, Byzantion, XV, 1940-1941, pp. 272-275; L. C. West and A. C. Johnson, Currency 


in Roman and Byzantine Egypt, pp. 137-139. 


+4 See I.G., 1V, 190 (Aigina; see E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece 
p. 44, plate 11), 437 Sikyon) ; VIL, 26 (Megara;ca. 470 an.) : C.G C1, 11, ness 30-32 Corinth), 
For the spelling ypovowa = yptowa, see above, note 119. 

*% Like ri kepadnrixi tyswpia ; see Preisigke, Worterbuch, II, s.v. tywwpia, and, especially, S.E.G. 
Vt; no l/ 1: Kehadiknv Umomeve TiYLMplay 3 compare also Se Gs, VAT No. 13. For the spelling of 


Tioupia = Tiwwpia, see above, note 120. 
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must have been balanced by a corresponding 
alpha under the left arm of the cross (see 
above, note 91), and does not, therefore, 
belong to the text of the inscription. There 
are traces of a seventh line. Only the epsilon 
is clearly visible. It may have been preceded 
by tau or sigma, and followed by mu or omega. 


16 (Plate VIII). Inscribed plaque of coarse 
marble with greenish veins, found in 1931, in 
Section B. The stone is broken on all sides. 

Height, 0.14 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 
0.047 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.035 m. 

Toye Noe 1152; 


[Karo] t xy[77] 
[prov] w[- *= —] 


It is assumed that the large incised cross 
stood in the middle of the first line; for this 
type of arrangement, see above, p. 15. For the 
use of [xartor]xn[rHpiov], see I.G., III, 3508; 
compare No. XIII (xazowxit). Another possible 
restoration of the first line would be [6%] F «m.19° 
The main objection to this restoration is the 
large size of the letters, ca. 0.035 m., and the 
thickness of the stone (0.047m.), both of 
which indicate that the plaque was of con- 
siderable width. The letters of the second line 
(IIw) belong to the name of the deceased. 


17 (Plate VIII). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on May 12, 1933, in Section Z. 
Part of the right side and the smooth back are 
preserved. 
Height, 0.096 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 
0.06 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.022 m. 
tny, No. P789. 
[Koiunrip |rov 
[<-*]éas 


[ri 22 oy. 


The restoration of this fragment as a Chris- 
tian tombstone is uncertain. It is assumed that 
the name of the husband follows that of his 
wife; this order is exceptional; see above, 
note 32. 


18 (Plate VIII). Inscribed plaque of Hymet- 
tian marble, found on May 10, 1933, in Section 
®. The upper left corner may be preserved. 
Height, 0.176 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 
0.033 m. 
Height of letters, 0.039-0.053 m. 
Inv. No. I 801. 
Tt K[vpur] 
ipto[v °A] 
v8[péa]. 
The restoration of the name is uncertain, and 
the division of «[vpir]ipvov is unusual; see J.G., 
ITI, 3450 (= Bayet, no. 125 and plate II, no. 


6). For the spelling of «[vpir]ipiov; see above, 
note 109. 


19 (Plate VIII). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on March 6, 1934, in Section K. 
The stone is broken above, below and at the left. 

Height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 
0.043 m. 


Height of letters, 0.016-0.034 m. 
Inv. No. T1527, 
2 ee) 
[Myr | po prov 
[<*=]rov «[2] 
Bes 
For a discussion of the symbols at the top 
of this epitaph, see above, notes 75 and 91. The 
word prypopiov occurs on several other Attic 
funerary inscriptions: 7.G., III, 3493 ([uvy]- 
pnpiov), 3513 (prnpdpiov), 3530 ([p] vqudpiv) ; 
I.G., 11?, 11782 (pynucpw). Instead of «[é] at 
the end of the second line, there may have been 


used the abbreviation for kai; see above, pp. 
11-12. 


196 This term occurs in Bayet, no. 84 (restored), ’Apx. "Ed., 1925-1926, p. 97, fig. 2, and, in a 
different position, in [.G., III, 3509, line 4; it is also found among the pagan inscriptions (J.G., 


II, 12525). 
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20 (Plate VIII). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on March 16, 1936, in Section &. 
The back, with traces of a moulding at the top 
(from an earlier use), is preserved. 

Height, 0.074 m.; width, 0.076 m. ; thickness, 
0.034 m. 

Height of letters, 0.016-0.021 m. 

Inv. No. I 3817. 


[Kou] pnt [ jprov | 
[ Bid | orro|—— —| 


It is assumed that the word [Koc] y7[ "pov ] 
did not extend into the second line because the 
three preserved letters of this line, oro, ap- 
parently belong to the middle of a name. The 
restoration of this name is uncertain; among 
possibilities are [Kad]oro[--—] and [@c]o- 


xo[—-——]. 


21 (Plate IX). Inscribed plaque of Hymet- 
tian marble, found on March 29, 1919, in Sec- 
tion BB. 

Height, 0.075 m.; width, 0.115 m.; thickness, 
0.083 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.025 m. 

Inv. No. I 5744. 


[Kup |ryprolv] 
, [cod | avt [ov] c¢ 


The restoration of the name is uncertain. A 
pair of guide lines (ca. 0.003 m. apart) appear 
below the letters of the first line, and another 
single guide line (ca. 0.012 m. below the second 
of these) appears above the letters of the 
second line; see above, note 138. 


22 (Plate IX). Inscribed plaque of Island 
marble, found on March 20, 1936, in Section N. 
Part of the upper left corner is preserved. 

Height, 0.115 m.; width, 0.064 m.; thickness, 
0.052 m. 

Height of letters, 0.025-0.035 m. 

Inv. No. I 3797. 


+ K[omnriprov 
to [—S 2 


The restoration depends on the reading of 
the second letter of line 2. The remains of a 
curved stroke near the top, and the trace of a 
horizontal base-stroke would clearly suggest 
an omega, but there is no certain occurrence 
of this early form of the letter in any other 
Christian text from Athens.19* Assuming that 
an omega may be read, the restoration ré[v 
pakapiwov| is suggested by 1.G., 111, 3440. If 
the traces of the omega are disregarded, the 
first two lines may be restored as + K[ oun ]- 
z[ jpvov ]. 


23 (Plate IX). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on April 24, 1936, in Section 5. 
Part of the left side is preserved. 


Height, 0.186 m.; width, 0.087 m. ; thickness, 
0.076 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.014 m. 
Inv. No. 1 4062. 


Tt Ku[pyrnpr] 


ov [—°4 5_ 
€0U [- Ca. 4] 
do[- — —]. 


The epitaph probably recorded the death of 
a man and his wife; their names cannot be 
restored with certainty. It seems likely that 
the husband’s name stood first, and that it 
ended in line 3, where the final upsilon of the 
genitive ending omikron upsilon is partially 
preserved. It may have been followed by kat 
and a woman’s name, or by a word indicating 
the man’s occupation. There is an uninscribed 
space below, which indicates that this was the 
last line of the inscription. 


24 (Plate IX). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on June 7, 1933, in Section H. 
The stone is broken on all sides. 

Height, 0.10m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 
0.035 m. 


+97 See, however, Bayet, no. 58 =/.G., III, 3501; compare, for a late example of the early 
omega, S. N. Marinatos, "Ezernpis, VII, 1930, p. 390, fig. 2. 
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Height of letters, 0.015-0.02 m. 
Inv. No. 1 948. 


Ee 
[ diadépo | vra Sw 


[t #=-]xas. t 


The Christian character of the inscription is 
indicated by the trace of a cross after the sigma 
of the third line (only the upright of the cross 
is visible in the photograph). No convincing 
restoration is suggested for the text. The let- 
ters NTA, in line 2, may belong to the end of 
the word [8adépo]vra,?®® but the lacuna in line 
3 seems to be too long for restoring in it a 
woman’s name: So[—** —]ya. For the con- 
struction of d:apépor with the genitive, see above, 
note 185. The letters of the first line may con- 
tain the end of a name. 


25 (Plate IX). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on February 1, 1934, in Section 
Z. Parts of the roughly picked top and of the 
smooth back are preserved; the other sides are 
broken. 

Height, 0.095 m.; width, 0.152 m.; thickness, 
0.06 m. 

Height of letters, 0.022 m. 

Inv. No. I 1247. 


eich 
[kousn | rnp [cov ] 

Above the first line, three tall and narrow 
crosses were engraved, the left one of which 
has to be restored; for a discussion of this 
arrangement, see above, p. 14. 


26 (Plate IX). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on March 5, 1936, in Section MM. 
The thin stone which originally served as a 
revetment is broken on top and bottom. 
Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.22 m.; thickness, 
0.02 m. 
Height of letters, 0.032 m. 


Inv. No. I 3672. 


[Kou] 
[ rjprov | 
4 Tag 


[AX] «fav 
5 [8] pivns. 


It is assumed that this is a Christian tomb- 
stone because the name occurs in the genitive, 
depending presumably on xounrjpvov which has 
been restored in the first two lines. The form 
of the ethnic (see above, note 38) [’AA ]eéav- 
[S]pivm instead of the common Attic form 
*AXreEavdpiris (1.G., I1?, 8002, 8007, 8009, 8010, 
8013, 8019, 8024-8026, 8030, 8037, 8038) may 
be another indication of the Christian character 
although this form of the ethnic is attested by 
Strabo (XIII, 1, 36) and, for the Hadrianic 
period, by Stephanos (s.v. ’AdedvSperar) > Ne- 
Kavop dé 6 ‘Eppeiov ev 77 qept ’AdcEavdpeias TpOTN 
TatTa mwdvTa Kupol, Kal TO *ArcEavdpivos Kal 70 
’AAcEavSpivys (probably for ’Adeavdpivn), ov 
fevTou TO ’AdcEavdpedrys. Attention may also be 
called to the use of guide-lines (ca. 0.035 m. 
apart) which has been observed on many other 
early Christian inscriptions (see above, note 
138), and to the fact that the plaque originally 
served as a revetment (see above, note 145). 


27 (Plate IX). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on May 25, 1936, in Section 3. 
The back is smooth. 

Height, 0.068 m.; width, 0.081 m. ; thickness, 
0.02 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.025 m. 

Inv. No. I 4207. 


[ Kountry | pov 


This stone originally served as a revetment, 
and was reused as a Christian tombstone; see 
above, note 145. There is a thin guide line 
above the letters, and another one ca. 0.028 m. 
below ; see above, note 138. This fragment may 
belong to the same epitaph as No. 26. Their 
thickness is identical, and they both originally 


198 See I.G., III, 3477, 3511; C.G.—C.1,, 1, 1, nos. 33, 43, 59, 62; Corinth, VIII, 1, no. 148, 
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served as revetments. Yet the distance between 
the guide lines is not the same, and the letters 
on No. 26 seem to be smaller and more crowded. 


28 (Plate IX). Inscribed pillar of Pentelic 
marble, found in the summer of 1933, in the 
southwest corner of Section Z. The stone is 
broken away at the bottom and along the left 
edge. On the right side is a moulding from an 
earlier use of the stone; see above, note 145. 
Part of a dowel cutting is visible on top, and a 
pivot hole for a door can be seen at the lower 
end of the inscribed face. The inscribed sur- 
face is crumbly, and little can be read except 
for the first two lines. 

Height, 0.585 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 
0.14 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.023 m. 
Inv. No. I 1061. 


7 
[K Jupn 
[7 ]jpuov 
le el 
[===] 
SA bers 


The letter read as tau in line 5 may be part 
of the inscription which continued beyond this 
line; or it may be a cross indicating the end of 
the text. 


29 (Plate IX). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on June 10, 1931, in Section E. 
The back and the curved right side are pre- 
served. 

Height, 0.295 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 
0.03 m. 

Height of letters, 0.022 m. 

Inv. No. I 24. 


[Koupyripe ov. 


zal 


The fragment apparently belongs to the 
upper part of a peculiarly shaped grave stele. 
There are traces of letters (or of an ornament 
?) visible above the one line of the inscription. 
The restoration of this line is uncertain, in fact 
it is unlikely to be correct if the cross below 
stood exactly underneath the centre of the line; 
a second cross has therefore been restored. The 
cross is in the form of the crux monogram- 
matica with the closed rho; see above, p. 16. 


30 (Plate X). Inscribed plaque of Pentelic 
marble, found on February 22, 1939, in Section 
MM. The left edge and back of the stone are 
preserved. The back is smooth, and shows 
signs of having been cut by a saw; the frag- 
ment was apparently used before as a revet- 
ment; see above, note 145. 

Height, 0.125 m.; width, 0.082 m.; thickness, 
01015 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 5677. 


(ieee =i 
7 ll 
[- ==] 


There is an uninscribed space below the last 
line. The three guide lines are ca. 0.024 m. 
apart; see above, note 138. It is tempting to 
restore the last line as iv[8xrudvos] (probably 
abbreviated), for this word is found on one 
early Christian epitaph from Athens.1% 


31 (Plate X). Inscribed plaque of Hymettian 
marble, found on November 28, 1938, in Sec- 
tion EE. The stone is broken on all sides, but 
the back is preserved. A heavy line separates 
the first line of the text from the following 
lines. 

Height, 0.125 m.; width, 0.168 m.; thickness, 
0.042 m. 


Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


°° T.G., III, 3486. Mention of the indiction occurs frequentl isti i 

; y on the Christian epitaphs from 
Corinth; see C.G.-C.I., I, 1, nos. 31, 34, 44, 49, 53 (= Corinth, VIII, 1, no. 164), 58 (Coe 
VIII, 1, no. 170), 60, 62; Corinth, VIII, 1, nos. 147, 151, 162, 163, 1672 
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Inv: Nos 1 5631. 
*I(qo00)s X[ (piord) 5 | 


t Mara[rov — — —] 


TOUTO [- = —] 


For the occurrence of *I(no06)s X[ (picts) s] 
at the beginning of a funerary inscription, see 
Bayet, no. 10 (see above, note 7). This mono- 
gram may have continued with K(vpio)s or with 
the verb Nixa (possibly abbreviated; see above, 
note 59). The thickness of the stone (0.042 m.) 
shows that the original width cannot have been 
much more than twice the width of the pre- 
served fragment. Thus about half of the second 
and third lines is preserved. The restoration 
paita| tov], or patra ropvov |, suggested by H. 
Grégoire, assumes a peculiar spelling of this 
word. Metatum is used in medieval Latin in 
the meaning of aedes propria, domicilium, in- 
terdum hospitium, and was transcribed in 
Greek as purarov.°° It also occurs, however, in 
the spelling puyrarov, and is given the transla- 
tion “mansion, lodging”; from it is derived 
pntatwpiov, “the deacon’s place in the inner 
sanctuary.” °° If the inscription under dis- 
cussion is an epitaph, py7arov may here be used 
in the same meaning as oixnr7jpiov OF oikos aiwyos. 
G. Soteriou suggested reading and restoring 


poira (for peta) Tov ayiwv. 


32 (Plate X). Inscribed fragment of a block 
of Hymettian marble, found on January 3, 
1935, in Section II. The stone is broken at the 
left and at the bottom; both top and back are 
smoothly picked. The block was reused for the 
Christian inscription; see above, note 145. 

Height, 0.235 m.; width, 0.147 m.; thickness, 
0.495 m. 

Height of letters, 0.03 m. 

Inv. No. I 2280. 


tort. 
[— — —]rov 


200 See Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. metare. 


The great thickness of the stone (0.495 m.) 
shows that this is no ordinary tombstone. The 
word to which the three letters of the second 
line belong (possibly a name) may have con- 
tinued in a third line which did not extend over 
the full width of the stone. 


33 (Plate X). Plaque of Hymettian marble, 
found in 1933, in Section H. The left side and 
part of the bottom and back are preserved. 


Height, 0.155 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 
0.055 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 1070. 
K (dpe)é vixa. 
[ow | rip. 


The line over the first two letters (KE) in- 
dicates an abbreviation; see above, note 59. It 
is clear that the second letter is an epsilon and 
not a sigma. The vocative abbreviation of this 
name does occur on an inscription from Asia 
Minor (M.A.M.A., I, no. 434), but the phrase 
Xpiords wea is found on many Christian inscrip- 
tions; see, for example, W. K. Prentice, Greek 
and Latin Inscriptions (1908), nos. 124, 201, 
and 219. The restoration of the second line is 
fairly certain, although only the letters tau and 
eta-rho (in ligature) are preserved. It is proba- 
ble that we should read Kipie cwryp vixa (Lord 
Saviour Conquer), or, if the nominative was 
really meant, Kvpios owrnp viKa. 

The large Greek cross, cut within a raised 
circle, apparently covered most of the front 
face of the stone. If this was a tombstone, the 
name of the deceased was probably written in 
the lower right corner, or above the cross. The 
bird in the lower left corner was probably 
balanced by another at the right; see above, 
note 96. We illustrate here Harmonia, no. 22, 
now kept in the Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 
9981), because it shows the same type of cross 
as the Agora inscription (see above, note 77), 


201 See Sophocles, Greek Lexikon, s.v. pytarov and S.v. pytatmpiov ; compare S.E.G., Vil;no. 110: 
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and thus helps in the dating of the latter. With- 
out this parallel, one may be inclined to date 
No. 33 in a later period, but it may well belong 
to the fifth or sixth century. 


EM. 99899 @ + A 


Kowy| ripro | 
y ’Era[yd0ov]. 


For the omega alpha, see above, note 92; for 
the guide lines, which are ca. 0.025 m. apart, 
see above, note 138. The text of this inscrip- 
tion is mentioned by Bees, op. cit., p. 94. For 


the peculiar division of kon | rHpio ||v, compare 
1.G., VL, 38453; 


34 (Plate X). Inscribed plaque of blue marble, 
found on February 3, 1936, in Section N. The 
stone is broken on all sides. 

Height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 
0.026 m. 

Inv. No. 13326; 

It may well be that the monogram belongs to 
an architectural block and not to a tombstone; 
see above, note 87 and p. 16. 
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EPIGRAPHICAL INDEX OF NAMES 


SACRED NAMES 


[Sw ]77p, 49, No. 33 
X[(picrd)s], 49, No. 31 
X(piords), 11 °° 


I(no0d)s, 49, No. 31 
Kiipi(0)s, 32, No. XVI 
K (vpr) os, 49, No. 33 


NAMES OF PERSONS 


*AyaboxA| (js or eta) |, Corinth, 3% Zooynavyn, 27, No. VII 


*AyaboxXia, 39, No. 5 
*Ayd[mn], 41, No. 8b 
[’AlOjveos, 29, No. X 
*AdaE[ a |vSpa, 25, No. I 
*Areéw[v], 26, No. Vb 


*AvSpeas, 29, No. XI, 36, No. XXII, 38, No. 3, 


39, No: 5 
*Av[ 8] péas, oy bee 
[’A]v8[péas], 45, No. 18 
[Av ]8péas, Zi 
[’Avd]péas, 39, No. 4 
*Avixytia, 30, No. XIII 


TevebAia, 33, No. XVIII 


Acuyrps[os], 20 118 
Avoyévns, 37, No. XXIII 
Avoviawos, 27, No. VI 
Avovvaddwpos, 40, No. 6 


[Hi]ovAAaves, 1472; cf. p. 20 
"Edm [Sia (?)], 21 232 

"EA rid [vos Corl 40, No. 7. 
*EvexAta, 32, No. XVII 
’"Exaya0n, 4 *8 

*Exd[yabos], 50 

‘Epps, 21 1°° 

*Epovdn, 35, No. XX 
[Ei]yévn[s], 31, No. XIV 
Evxapzia, 41, No. 9 
Eixd[pmio]s, 41, No. 8b 
Eirporia, 40, No. 6 
Etrvyos, 25, No. I 

Eidy[ pial, 26, No.1V: 
Ei¢po[ovvo]s, 41, No. 10 


6) 


H[---], 42, No. 125 


[cod] ovAn, 41, No. 11 
®@coddépyros, 37, No. 1 
[@e6¢ ]avr[os], 46, No. 21 


[I ]ovAAravés, 20; cf. 14 72 
*Ioidwpos, 31, No. XV 
*Iwavys, 21 158 

[Iw ]dvns, 41, No. 9 
Twa<v>vys, 32, No. XVII 
Iwé[ wns], 36, No. XXI 
[Iw |a[v]vys, 21 134 


KaA[==]ns, 20, NOs Vid: 
KAnpatios, 9 
Kvupiaxés, 28, No. VIII 


[Adov pal eNos 1d 


M(apia), 11° 
Maprvupia, 30, No. XII 
Maprupia, 25, No. II 
Maptipwos, 30, No. XII 
Meduri[a], 7 33 
MeA[tria], 36, No. XXI 
Mevo.[———], oat 


Nix (at)os, 25, No. III 
’Ovnods, 4 18 


’Ovnoipopos, 38, No. 2 
G(= “Ie Nov i28 
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TIAovrapxos, Christian (Cae 27, No. VI 


Ho |==—|, 45, Nos 16 


SapBaris, 37, No. XXIII, 42, No. 13 


Soropwvis, 3 ** 

Sréfavos, oo" 

Sx0d Laorex ]ds, 43, No. 14 
Déros, 25, No. II 

[ Sar |npa, Sule. No. XIV 
So[#*-*] xa, 47, No. 24 


Téyn, 36, No. XXII 
Tuxi[ «ds ], 26, No. IV 


Bir éas |, ge 
Diriv(v)a, 21 1° 
[ dA ]oro[———], 46, No. 20 


[A (dros) | Mawpivo[s], Christian Greer 


No. XX 


[%-=]aAo[---], 46, No. 23 

[—* =Jivor [‘Hpak |Aearns, pagan, 41, No. 8a 
[-=+]n, 26, No. Va 

[2S la [?AA ]eéav [8] pivy, 47, No. 26 
[~%=]ros, 45, No. 19 

ie ols, 45, No. 17 

tea irs 46, No. 23 

fate €0, 45, No. 17 

[--—las, pagan, 42, No. 12a 
[--—]us, pagan, 42, No. 12a 
[—--—]Jwvos, pagan, 42, No. 12a 


[L. AlfJeius Maximus, pagan, 10 °° 


PLATE I 


Nos. I, II-VI (all from Squeezes) 


IPA ba Ele aU 


Tera eheeea 
SHAR AGN pet 
134 


t 


Oe ee TST 
\ eS 


Ki diets oh ines eo Ses teil 
es 


Sed 


Nos. VII-IX, XII-XHI (all from Squeezes) 


PAGE tlh 


Nos. XI, XIV-XVII (all from Squeezes) 


PyAg EGY, 


XVIII 


XXI 


XX 


Nos. XVIII-XXI (all from Squeezes) 


‘EV 


PLAT 


AXII 


XLT 


2 


Nos. XXII-XXIII, 1-4, 6-7 (No. 3 from the Stone, the rest from Squeezes) 


PEATE 


10 


Nos. 5, 8-11 (No. 10 from the Stone, the rest from Squeezes) 


PEALE 


15 (from Stone) 15 (from Squeeze) 
Nos. 12-13 (from Squeeze) and 15 


PEATE VII 


Nos. 14, 16-20, and EM 9973 (Nos. 17-19 from the Stone, the rest from Squeezes) 


PLATE IX 


Nos. 21-29 (No. 22 from Squeeze, the rest from the Stone) 


Ty 


NO Re a 


9 


EM 9981 (cf. No. 33) 


Nos. 30-34 and EM 9981 (Nos. 30-31, 33 from the Stone, the rest from Squeezes) 


L'ARCHONTE ATHENIEN DIOCLES 
(159/78 "ay, JC) 


N NOUVEAU deécret d’orgéons, du Iléme siécle av. J.-C., a été publié par 

N. Kyparissis et W. Peek en 1941.2 Tl apporte une contribution précieuse a 
l’établissement de la liste des archontes athéniens. Réunis sous larchontat de 
Tumarchos, les orgéons louent en effet les mérites que leur épiméléte Sérapion s’est 
acquis sous l’archontat de Dioclés. Aucun doute: les deux magistratures se suc- 
cedent sans intervalle, une séquence Dioclés-Timarchos est assurée dans le cours 
du Iléme siécle. 

Les deux éditeurs ont bien dégagé ce fait essentiel, dont ils marquent la nouveauté ; 
mais, faute de considérer l’ensemble des documents relatifs aux archontes du nom 
de Dioclés, ils se sont engagés sur une route sans issue. Ils croient en effet a la 
nécessité de créer un nouvel archonte Timarchos : plus ancien que celui qui est attesté 
en 138/7: “ Damit [avec l’apparition du couple Diocles-Timarchos| entfallt die 
Moglichkeit, Timarchos mit dem Archon des Jahres 138/7 gleichzusetzen, denn der 
Archon Diokles des delischen Inventars Inscr. de Délos 1444, 59 kann dies Amt in 
Athen nicht spater als allenfalls 141/0 bekleidet haben .. .” (p. 232). Quoique 
l’écriture leur paraisse se rapprocher tout particuliérement du décret H esperia, 1940, 
p. 126, n° 26, qui date de l’année 135/4, ils en arrivent a proposer soit la période 
150/49-148/7, soit les premiéres décades du siécle pour le couple Dioclés-Timarchos. 

En bonne méthode il convient plutét de s’accrocher a l’archonte Timarchos, 
dont la magistrature est fermement établie en 138/7. Les chronologies récentes, celles 
de Dinsmoor et celle de Pritchett-Meritt, montrent assez que l’année 139/8 n’est pas 
attribuée avec certitude et qu’aucun nom de prédécesseur n’était jusqu’ici lié a celui 
de Timarchos; en fait on peut dire que l’année 139/8 est disponible. 

Le nom Dioclés évoque seulement, pour Kyparissis et Peek, l’archonte que 
Dinsmoor avait placé d’abord en 148/7, puis—avec deux points d’interrogation— 
en 159/8;* depuis lors Pritchett et Meritt se sont avisés que ce Dioclés devait étre 
un archonte délien.* Mais il y a un autre Dioclés au second siécle, et son cas mérite 
d’étre examiné attentivement. 

On est d’accord aujourd’hui pour le placer en 104/103, avec un point d’interroga- 


* Mitteilungen des deutschen archiologischen Instituts, Ath. Abt., tome 66, (daté de 1941, 
distribué en 1943), pp. 228-232. Il est regrettable que W. S. Ferguson n’ait pas pu connaitre, 4 temps 
pour les insérer dans sa belle étude (The Attic Orgeones, Harvard Theol. Rev. 37, 1944, pp. 61- 
143), l’inscription et le bas-relief qui la surmonte. Découverte par hasard en 1933 la pierre n’avait 
jamais été signalée a l’attention des archéologues; elle mériterait une nouvelle publication. 

2 Archons (1931), pp. 268-269; List (1939), p. 24 et p. 190. 

® Chronology (1940), p. 129. 
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tion. Sur quoi repose cette date, plus ou moins approximative ¢ * Deux textes ont 
été attribués a son archontat. Tout récemment Dinsmoor * a restitué son nom dans 
le décret Prytaneis, n° 96 (/.G., Il’, 989), et Pritchett-Meritt ont entériné cette 
attribution.’ En réalité ce document n’intéresse pas notre propos et peut trés bien 
appartenir a l’année 104/3, avec un nom d’archonte qui reste a trouver. L’inscription 
fondamentale, la seule ott figurait jusqu’ici le nom de cet archonte Dioclés, est la 
dédicace Inscr. de Délos, 1580, en ’honneur d’un prince bithynien: 


| Nexo | undyv 
[ Baciréws | Nexopndov 
[Evepyérov o]i ébnBevoartes 
[émt dpxovr los Avoxhéovs 
5 [yupvacrap|xodvTos vide 
[.. 8... to]v T'ypoorparov 
[Tleparéws | TOV EavTav 
[evepyéerny | “AmoAhwve 
[émt émpednrod ——|apov tod & ———-— ov Xreupréws 


Pour cette dédicace il y a, dit Roussel,” un terminus post quem rigoureux: “ Le 
gymnasiarque — —— Tnpoorpdarov ——— est certainement postérieur a 112/1,” car il ne 
figure pas dans la liste chronologique des gymnasiarques de 167/6 a 112/1 que nous 
a conservée l’inscription délienne n° 2589. Dés lors la dédicace, ou le personnage 
honoré n’a pas encore le titre royal, ne peut concerner que le futur Nicoméede IV 
Philopator, fils de ce Nicoméde III Evergéte dont Théodore Reinach a si brillamment 
démontré l’existence et retracé la carriere.* 

Mais l’affirmation de Roussel est trop absolue; la liste des gymnasiarques (Jnscr. 
de Délos, 2589) est mutilée: des noms ont disparu pour 147/6, 145/4, 128/7; et en 
139/8 le nom du gymnasiarque se borne a: 


[15 1. environ|drov *Avaddvo7vos. 


4“ Entre 105 et 102,” “en 95/4,” “en 104/3,” telles sont les dates successivement envisagées 
depuis le livre de Pierre Roussel, Délos colonie athémenne (1916). Dinsmoor et Pritchett-Meritt 
Vinscrivent en 104/3. 

S fist, pps 201-203. 

® Chronology, p. xxxv. Ils ne donnent de référence qu’a Prytaneis; mais Dow restituait la 
[dpyovros @coddrov], et c’est Dinsmoor, en 1939, qui a proposé [ AvoxAéous ]. 

7 Délos col. ath., p. 374; cf. aussi Inscr. de Délos, commentaire du n° 1580. 

8 Rev. numismatique 1897, article repris dans L’histoire par les monnaies (1902), pp. 167-182; 
voir B.C.H., 1933, pp. 77-82. Ce roi joue de malheur: ignoré encore dans l’index et la liste royale 
de C.A.H., IX, p. 994 et 1023, il est méconnu, par suite d’un lapsus, dans F. Durrbach, Choix d’inscr. 
de Délos, p. 173, n° 104, dernier paragraphe: c’est Nicomeéde III (et non son fils) qui, avec la reine 
Laodice (et non Stratonice; ce détail est corrigé dans un addendum), témoigne au sanctuaire de 
Delphes sa générosité. 
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I n’y a aucune difficulté a restituer Ja [8 l. env. ('npoorp|drov et a recouper la dédicace 
éphébique. Le prince Nicoméde de cette dédicace est donc en réalité le futur Evergéte 
(Nicoméde III) ; son pére est Nicoméde II Epiphane, et l’on écrira, ligne 3, [’Emz- 
pavovs|* au lieu de [Kvepyérov] ; le méme Evergéte, devenu roi en 127/6, est honoré 
par la dédicace Inscr. de Délos, 1579. 

Un autre texte encore peut étre invoqué. Le secrétaire de l’année 139/8 doit 
appartenir a la tribue Oineis (Vil). Ordans le décret.J G., 112, 978 (“circa annum 
130 >), | Tepe oid | ns est, pour le démotique du secrétaire, une restitution convenable Sees 
et le nom de I’archonte, qui a disparu, occupait “environ 9 lettres’; il est tentant 
de restituer, ligne 2: [’Em? Avoxhéous] &pyorros. Je mignore pas que Dow, Prytaneis, 
p. 104, a voulu faire remonter ce décret jusqu’au début du siécle, “in the period shortly 
after 200 B.c.” a cause de l’écriture," mais je voudrais exprimer a ce sujet quelque 
scepticisme ; une étude précise de la calligraphie lapidaire, 4 Athénes, au Iléme siécle, 
reste a entreprendre, et je doute méme qu’elle puisse dégager des régles stires. 

Cependant l’attribution de /.G., II’, 978, A Diocleés plutot qu’a tout autre archonte 
n’intéresse pas directement notre démonstration. Je tiens seulement 4 marquer que 
année 199/8, dont le secrétaire doit appartenir a la tribu Oineis et a laquelle Meritt- 
Pritchett affectent J.G., II’, 978, est en fait vacante et qu’elle pourrait en conséquence 
accueillir l’archonte Apollodoros (I.G., Il’, 973) qui, dans les chronologies de 
Dinsmoor et de Pritchett-Meritt, occupe l’année 139/8. Son secrétaire [circa 10 
(nom + patronyme)] vos ’O7Gev, appartient a la tribu Oineis, et aucune année ne 
semble disponible en dehors de 199/8. A vrai dire, sans estampages ni photographies, 
je ne puis proposer pour J.G., II’, 978 et pour /.G., II”, 973 aucune attribution ferme; 
les deux hypothéses que j’envisage, et qui ne sont pas liées entre elles, impliqueraient 
d’ailleurs un nouvel examen de la répartition des années intercalaires et ordinaires. 
En revanche je considére comme assurée l’attribution de l’année 139/8 a un archonte 
Diocles, défini par le nouveau décret orgéonique comme le prédécesseur immédiat de 
Timarchos, et connu déja par la dédicace délienne, pour laquelle on avait indiment fixé 
un terminus post quem trop bas. Du méme coup l’année 104/3, dépouillée de ce Diocles, 
devient disponible. 
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SORBONNE 


* Je semble en revenir ainsi a la restitution d’Homolle (B.C.H., 1880, p..188), reproduite par 
Dittenberger (0.G./., 343) ; mais l’état de la question était alors tout autre; on ignorait l’existence 
d’Evergéte, on faisait régner Epiphane de 149 a 92 av. J.-C., et l’on ne connaissait qu’un Nicoméde 
(Philopator) fils de Nicomede. 

10 C’est celle a laquelle s’arrétent, pour d’autres raisons, Pritchett et Meritt, /./., p. 110. 

11 T] est moins affirmatif toutefois (“ The lettering shows rather . . .”) que Pritchett et Meritt 
(J.1., p. 109) ne le laisseraient croire: “the inscription . . . which Dow has shown to belong, 
because of its lettering, to the period just after the creation of the tribe Attalis.” 


THE PERSIANS “Ay eDEEPE 
(PLATE XI) 


HE LIBRARY of the Royal Society in London has as its MS No. 73 the unpub- 
lished diary of Francis Vernon, containing notes made during his trip through 
the Middle East in 1675 and 1676.: It bears in the catalogue the title: ‘“ Francis 
Vernon, Rough Journals of his travels through Greece, with numerous copies of 
old inscriptions, plans, etc.” The existence of these notes has been known for some 
time, for Anthony a Wood reported them in the second volume of Athenae Oxomienses 
in 1692, though he expressed no high opinion of them, calling them “ observations 
made in his [Vernon’s] travels not fit to be published, because imperfect and indi- 
gested.”’* Later, Thomas Birch wrote in the History of the Royal Society of London, 
III (1757), pp. 357-358: “ Mr. Vernon’s journal of his travels is extant among the 
papers of the Royal Society, being found among those of Dr. Hooke, as appears from 
a letter of Dr. Richard Mead to the Revd. Mr. Edmund Chishull (dated Crutched 
Fryars, July 15, 1709). This journal, which contains only short and imperfect notes 
but a great number of inscriptions, begins at Spalatro, July 8, 1675, and ends at 
Ispahan, September 14, 1676.” The letter to which reference is here made is at 
present bound with the journal and reads as follows: 
Si 
Mr. Waller, Secretary to the Royal Society, found these papers among Dr. Hooke’s 
collections ; they are supposed to be Mr. Vernon’s Journal when he travelled in Turkey, 
and as they contain several Inscriptions (among many trifles) he thinks it may be some 


satisfaction to you to see ’em; Having delivered ’em into my hands for this purpose, 
I gladly take the opportunity of professing myself 


Your most humble Servt. 


R. Mead 
Crutched-fryars 


July 15, 1709 
The inscriptions were known to John Taylor who made use of one of them in his 
famous edition of Demosthenes, and this publication was taken over by Boeckh in 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum as part of his evidence for the text of No. 1080.” 
Taylor (op. cit., p. 359) reported the text as being “‘ Ex schedis anecdotis Vernonii ” 
and added the further comment “ Num haec inscriptio ab aliis edatur necne, nescio 
Sane, neque vacat consulere. . . .” Since his time I find no record that anyone has 
studied the epigraphical texts as copied by Vernon, though they amount in all to some 
twenty-nine pages. Also among the many trifles of Vernon’s notes are interesting 


a The severity of Wood’s judgments about other people and their works was notorious. This 
quotation is taken from the edition of his book prepared in 1817 by Philip Bliss, Vol. III, Daliss, 
* The inscription is now published as [.G., VII, 94-95 = Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, No. 909. 
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and at times instructive comments on the buildings of Athens, those on the Parthenon 
being particularly valuable because he visited the Acropolis some years before the 
bombardment by Morosini. I do not plan here to discuss these notes, nor, indeed, 
to study the greater part of the epigraphical record. These tasks must be left until 
a later date, but one of the inscriptions which Vernon saw at Delphi is of more than 
usual interest. I have consequently excerpted the few documents that Vernon saw 
in or near Castri and present them briefly here.’ 

Vernon arrived in Castri at 5 o’clock in the afternoon of September 26, 1675, 
and departed at the same hour on the following day, proceeding by way of Hosios 
Loukas to Lebadea, where he arrived on September 28. The pages of the diary which 
carry the Delphic inscriptions are the recto and verso of folio 19 and are here repro- 
duced in facsimile in Plate XI.* 

The first Delphic text has been published as C.J.G., 1723, and is now re-edited 
by Georges Daux in the current number of the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique.* 
Vernon seems erroneously to have indicated the text as parts of two inscriptions. 
This inscription was also copied in its entirety by George Wheler in January of 1676.° 

The next inscription was copied by the fountain, which can only mean the Cas- 
talian Spring. It is the epigraphical record of the epigram written to commemorate 
the Greek victory when the Persians were thrown back from Delphi in 480 B.c. The 
text has been preserved in the literary tradition by Diodoros (XI, 14) and reads as 
follows: 

pvapa T aheEdvdpov Tmod€épov Kal paptupa vikas 
Aerdot w éotacav Zavi xapilopevor, 
aiv DoiBw mrohimopbov amwocdpevor otixa Mydov 


\ , ¢ , (2 7 
Kat xahkooTépavov pve apevor TEMEVOS. 


Actually the inscription, as cut on stone, occupied five lines instead of the conventional 
four, a disposition which is attested as correct so far as the division of lines is con- 
cerned by the spacing of the lacunae at the left and in the center. It appears that the 
mark like a poorly shaped upsilon, in the middle of the first line of the copy, is Vernon’s 
way of representing a break at that point. Below it and slightly to the right some of 


37 am indebted to the Council of the Royal Society for giving me permission to publish this 
manuscript, and I wish to express my warm thanks particularly to Mr. Davies and to Mr. Robinson 
for their many courtesies during my visits to London. 

4 The date at the top of the recto (September 25) does not agree with the detailed account 
in the diary. 

> B.C.H., LXVIII-LXIX, 1944-1945, pp. 121-122, § 33. 

6 British Museum Add. MS. 35334, no. 166; for the manuscript record of Wheler’s inscriptions, 
see Hesperia, XII, 1943, p. 43 and note 100. 

7I follow Preger’s punctuation in Inscriptiones Graecae Metricae (Leipzig, 1891), no. 86, 
with commentary. 
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the letters of the word Ae[Ado]é were also lost. It is not clear how much is missing 
from line 1. I judge from the fact that line 1 does not extend farther to the right 
that the final O does duty for the diphthong OY. There is no evidence otherwise that 
the stone was broken at the right. I assume, therefore, that the only letter lost by the 
break in the middle of the line was the letter 7 of the word []odéuo. The text is 
given also by Hiller, Historische Griechische Epigramme (Bonn, 1926), no. 23. Ele 
brackets the last two lines in the traditional arrangement, regarding them as a later 
accretion. In this he has followed Frickenhaus, Ath. Mitt., XX XV, 1910, p. 240 note, 
and von Wilamowitz, Pindaros (Berlin, 1922), p. 79, and Hellenistische Dichtung, I 
(Berlin, 1924), p. 128; but the epigraphical record now makes certain that whatever 
the date of the epigram it must all be considered as one piece and that the last two lines 
have the same date as the first two. It is difficult to tell from Vernon’s copy what this 
date may have been, but the use of conventional lettering and the probable use of O 
for the diphthong OY suggest a date about 400 B.c., possibly later. This lends great 
plausibility to the hypothesis advanced by Wieseler and Pomtow that the epigram 
belongs to the period after Herodotos, who does not mention it, and before Ephoros, 
who presumably did record it and from whom Diodoros got his copy.* Vernon’s text 
may be transcribed as follows: * 


[uvapa 7 | ad[eE]avdpo [7] od€uo 
Kat wapt|upa vikas Ae[Ado]i pw eoracav 


[ 

[Zavt ylapilopevor, adv DoiBar 

[aod |imopPov amwodpevor otixa Mrydwv 
[ 


5 


SS i ¢ 7 th 
Kal x|adkoorépavoy pvadpevoe TEMEVOS. 


Vernon saw and copied the inscription not far from the spot where Diodoros 
reports that the trophy was erected: oi 6€ Aeddol ths Tv Oedv éemidavetas abdvarov 
UTOpVnwa KaTaXduTEly TOls peTayevertépots BovdAdpEVOL TPOTALOY EGTHTAVY Tapa TO THS 
IIpovaias “A@nvas tepov, é€v @ T65€ TO eheyetov évéypasav. But I see no reason to believe 
that the basis mentioned by Keramopoullos *° and by Demangel * needs to be con- 
nected with this inscription. 

This important text was also copied by George Wheler in 1676,” but his copy 
is less careful than that of Vernon. He uses lunate epsilons and sigmas, except in 
éotacav of line 2 where he has the correct angular forms; his erroneous TTOAIMOYN 


SSee Bergk, Anthologia, Vol. III*, p. 516, and Preger, op. cit. I am indebted to Paul 
Friedlaender for helpful criticism. 

° It will be observed that the epigraphical record confirms the textual tradition of Diodoros and 
renders obsolete various attempts at emendation. 

0 “Odnyos tov Aekpdv (Athens, 1908), p. 75. 

“4 Fouilles de Delphes, II, 3 (texte), La Sanctuaire d’ Athéna Pronaia, pp. 86-88, with 
references. 

22 British Museum Add. MS. 35334, no. 169; cf. note 6, above. 
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in line 1 shows the true shape of the epsilon, and zeta in line 3 is misread as tau. He 
saw the inscription at Castri “‘ prope fontem.” His disposition of the text agrees 
with that of Vernon, but the readings are generally inferior.” 

Vernon next copied a fragmentary inscription on the wall and then “on great 
stone earth removed” he recorded what he saw of the archaic inscription of the 
Labyadai.“ I have no comment to make on the other texts shown on the recto of 
folio 19. 


The first inscription on the verso reads as follows: 


> - 
----- @Kav aTér 


*Avafavep €LaV ATUA 
ov Papaahr (av 7™pooL 
iw. mpoké 10 kiav mpoe 
5 vou eovte Splav mpo 
Aeddot € pavrniav. 


In a preliminary search I have not found that it has been published, and the general 
lack of complete indexes for the Delphic material tempts me to refer to the statement 
about previous publication quoted above from John Taylor. 

There follows a dedication to Apollo, and then part of an Imperial Letter. This 
fragment has been discovered and now bears the Inventory No. 1708. It was pub- 
lished by E. Bourguet, De rebus delphicis (Montepessulano, 1905), p. 78, and is to 
be seen in Fouilles de Delphes, 11, La Terrasse du Temple (Courby), p. 33, Fig. 31.” 

The final inscription from Delphi is a dedication to the emperors Valentinian and 
Valens, and so should be dated between 364 and 375 (possibly 367) a.p. It is of 
interest in that it preserves the Julian name for these two brother emperors: 


tovs SeomoTas HUOV 
Pi. “Iovh. Baddevtwvravov 
Kat Od. “IovA. BaAnta 7 7ddLs 
Aehfdv tovs EauTns evepyé 
5 tas avéornoer. 


Inasmuch as the text of J.G., VII, 2495 from Thebes appears also on the verso 
of folio 19, it may be well to note that Vernon saw the stone before it had been 
damaged at the left and that his reading of line 6 confirms that of Pittakys CEd. “Apx., 
2798) who has frequently been unjustly maligned by later editors for the supposed 
unreliability of his readings. Vernon did not understand the letters of line 6, but 


ee loineok ateavOpou TOALLOVY 5 Line.2 Ovpa VIKAS Ae ——— p e€oTacav ; Line 3 AploTOMEVOL VV poBur ; 
Line 4 VTOPOV GTWOAMLEVOL OTLKA M760 ; Line 5 KaAkooTepavov pvoajrevov TELEVO. 

14 Carl D. Buck, Greek Dialects? (Boston, 1928), no. 49. 

15 T owe these references to the kindness of Daux. 
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there can be no doubt of the interpretation. Whether Clarke or Vernon was correct 
in the spelling of the emperor’s name must remain uncertain and the same is true of 
the name of the dedicator. For Vernon’s text I suggest the following version: 


[A]opertavdv Katoapa Avro| par | 
opos Kaicapos Y€Baarov Ov 
EOTATLAVOU VLOV 
’Apioreions Gv Tots TEKVOLS 

5 Mdpxw kat ’Apior<e>i| dn €]K TOY 
[¢|di<w>v. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT 


Tue INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


INSCRIPTIONS ON THE SOUTH SLOPE OF THE 
ACROPOLIS 


(PLatEe XIT) 


HILE attending the American School of Classical Studies at Athens in 1932, 

we examined the inscriptions on the South Slope of the Acropolis. In so doing 
we found some 25 inscriptions which were then unpublished, and we were able to 
make improvements in several texts already published. Those inscriptions and texts 
which fell within the scope of /.G., IT’, ii, 2 (Berlin, 1935) were submitted to Kirchner 
for inclusion in that fascicule.t In 1935 Miss Winifred Ruter (now Mrs. Gottfried 
Merkel), then a student at the American School, generously checked a large number 
of details, and sent us several pages of useful notes; but she is not to be blamed for 
whatever errors remain. After delays, we now present the texts which are as yet 
unpublished, together with a map locating all of the inscriptions which we were able 
to discover on the South Slope.” 


INSCRIPTIONS HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 


1 (Plate XII). Thiasotai. No. 49 on the map Ca. 2o0 Bc Non Stoich. 
Fig. 1. Fragment of cylindrical column of Pen- 
telic marble. Original diameter about 0.44 m. 
Maximum height now 0.22m. Inscribed sur- 


[7d dyaApa? *Emu] kpatynls aveOnKer imép | 
[rév Oalowrdv tov pl 6 Eavtod Aut kat | 


[°AO@nv? lau ° ex’ ’Avridxolv dpxovros | 


face at its widest ca. 0.20 m. On the opposite meet nse Gay eeuy [eee ] 
side of the column from the inscribed surface Z , 
: ay 5 [..]#Aws Piro[v] [------ | 
is another area of preserved original surface, , 7 
: E Salo [K]pdarns 10 “Eppol[r] 15 [------ ] 
just behind the broken edge that is visible on Bee Pree: A 

: Aydbwv Ayaboxr[ qs | [------ | 
the left of the photograph; this other preserved ; ; 

; p 3 Emxpd[ 77s | 

area is uninscribed. The letters average ca. 
0.008 m. in height. The most distinctive among Beneath line 12 the surface is preserved, and 
them is + for phi, a form which occurs as early is blank, for 0.09m., below which point it is 
as the middle of the fourth century and sporadi- broken away. 
cally down into the early second century B.C. For the restoration of lines 1-3 we are in- 
The stone is broken at the top but the preserved debted to Professor W. S. Ferguson. He points 
surface flairs outward slightly. Probably no out that the various elements accord with each 
line is lost. other. Thus it was normal that a @/acos (here 


1Viz., I.G., 112, 4442 (of which fragment d —= 4498), 5022-5079, 5083-5164; also op. Cite, 
Addenda, pp. 349-353, nos. 3167, 3250, 3382a, 3390, 3700, 4371la (= 4428), 452la. In Kirchner’s 
comparatio numerorum, Op. cit., p. 362, the new number for J.G., III, 836b should be 3995, not 3945. 

We also rediscovered J.G., II?, 1727, a list of archontes which we handed over to S. Dow for 
the study which he published in Hesperia, I1I, 1934, pp. 146-149. 

2 The study was suggested by O. Broneer. We must thank H. A. Thompson for the photograph 
of No. 2. S. Dow has given us constant help in the preparation of this report, and the final manu- 
script has been subjected to—and has profited by—his critical revisions. 
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one of the constituent units of a dparpia)*® in 257/6° or, as more recently dated, in 251/0 
should have no presiding officer, but should be B.c.° Since the lettering supports a date in this 
designated as of perdi rod Seivos; that their dedi- period, we have not hesitated to make the identi- 


cation should be made to Zeus (Phratrios) and fication, although én’ “Avrisdyo[v iepéws] is also 
Athena (Phratria);* that their total number conceivable, instead of the more usual order 


SRE TG / UN, 
should be small (13); and that several should ep lepews “A. ; > 
be related to each other (as suggested by the In Column I (lines 4-7) it is notable that the 
mes) spacing is such as to make the final letters fall 
names). 


The preserved part of line 1 is crowded, and See even vertical row. The same peculiar 

striving seems to account for the spacing in 
Column II (lines 8-12), and we have made 
restorations accordingly. There is, so far as 
we know, no precisely similar instance in Attic 
votive the base supported. It should be noted epigraphy. I.G., IT2, 2981 A and 3130 have the 


we have restored a suitable number of letters 
at the begining. The precise word dyaApa may 
be wrong; we do not know precisely what 


also that the stone needs to be re-examined for three combined elements name-patronymic- 
the reading of the first preserved letter, which demotic inscribed so as to end even with each 
on the photograph resembles tau. other, and it is this arrangement which should 

In line 3 there occurs the name of an Athenian have been expected here if patronymics and 
archon. An Antimachos was archon eponymous demotics had been present.” 


* On thiasoi and phratries, see W. S. Ferguson, Class. Philol., V, 1910, pp. 257-284, especially 
270; H. T. Wade-Gery, Class. Quart., XXV, 1931, pp. 129-143. 

“It seems unlikely, despite the tempting parallel in /.G., II?, 2941, another round dedicatory 
base of the very same period, that in line 3 we should restore [rapi]a. The remainder of the line 
would then be awkwardly placed; moreover four tamiai seem excessive. 

°W. S. Ferguson, Ath. Trib. Cyc., p. 25. 

°W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, Chron. Hellen. Ath., p. xxi. 

‘ Formerly we interpreted the second column as patronymics (except for Epikrates). We noted 
two prosopographical items: a ®iAwv @iAraiov Evrerauby (P.A., 14859) is known from a funerary 
monument of the third or second century B.c., and a [®iA ]avos BiAwvos Zureraudy (P.A., 14858) was 
sophronistes of epheboi in 305/4. Further, an “AydéOwv ’AyaboxAéous (P.A., 84) is praised in a decree 
of orgeones—who however use the word thiasotai in inscribed crowns. I.G., II?, 1316, the inscription 
in question, is of med. s. III a., and is a decree of a society worshipping the Magna Mater: see the 
full discussion by W. S. Ferguson in Harvard Theological Review, XXXVII, 1944, pp. 137-140, 
also 107-115. The reading of line 5 in the present inscription, however, does not seem to give 
@idavos ; all the names are common ; and moreover the Agathon of J.G., II’, 1316 can still be identified 
with him of line 7 even though line 11 does not give the patronymic. 

The designation @iacos was also the name given to a cult society quite independent of the 
phratries ; and we may note that certain elements of the inscription lend themselves to this inter- 
pretation. Thus the absence, apparently, of demotics, accords also with this sense of the designation 
thiasotai, since they would not ordinarily be citizens (but the names are good Athenian names). 
The end of line 2 might still be restored with p[era] and the name of the founder as president; but 
only 1.G., Il’, 1294 (now re-edited by Ferguson in Harv. Theol. Rev., XXXVII, 1944, pp. 93-94), 
which is of orgeones, supports such a usage. Considering, then, deities in M[--——-— ], we note first 
that /.G., II’, 1262 gives us, in oi @acdrar of Trvdpov, a parallel for the restoration, if we wish, of a 
name in the singular. There appears to be no restoration of this type more probable than M[nrpos 
@cdv]. The cult of Melpomenos was evidently confined to the technitai. The Megaloi Theoi are 
first known to have been worshipped by Athenians (or residents of Athens) in the second century 
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2 (Plate XII). Boundary Stone. Small stele of 
Pentelic marble, broken obliquely so that the 
original width and thickness, but not the height, 
are preserved. No. 151 on the map Fig. 1; at 
the entrance to the Odeion of Herodes Attikos. 
Height, 0.133m.; width, 0.19m.; thickness, 
0.065 m. Height of tallest letter (rho), 
0.029 m. 
dpol[s | 
yupv[aciov | 


The shape of the mu is more likely to be 
Hellenistic than Roman.’ Serifs are known 
from the very end of the fourth century B.c.® 
and later. By the middle of the second century 
B.c. they are usually more developed than here. 
Hence a date in the third century is most 
probable. If so, then the stone may pertain 
to the Ptolemaion or the Diogeneion, built in 
the 220’s, the only Athenian gymnasia known 
to have been built in, or at the end of, the third 
century.® But the possibilities must also be ad- 
mitted that the stone pertains to some gym- 
nasium built earlier, of which the boundary 
stones were not set up until the third century, 
or were renewed in the third century. The 
present inscription is the first boundary-stone 
of a gymnasium found in Athens. 


3 (Plate XII). Statue base. Block of Hymet- 
tian marble, no. 10 on the map Fig. 1; near the 
stage buildings of the Theatre of Dionysos. 


0.24m.; present width, 1.00m.; thickness, 
0.37 m. The rough bottom is preserved; the 
smooth top has been worn down by being used 
as a threshold. The letters average ca. 0.04 m. 
in height. The alpha begins 0.56 m. from the 
left end. 

vacat ’Avrw[—-——] 


The lettering, with its as yet undeveloped 
serifs, is not unlike that of No. 2, and the date 
should fall in the period before 150 B.c. It is 
uncertain whether the inscription concerns the 
phyle Antiochis 2° or an individual whose name 
begins with *Av7vo. 


4. Headless herm of Pentelic marble, broken 
at the bottom. No. 23 on the map Fig. 1. The 
side to the left of the inscription was at some 
period worked down to form a raised cross 
about at its middle. The other side still has 
its original smooth surface, and the back is 
rough. The preserved indications show that the 
inscription was unusually low, near the original 
bottom of the stone. What remains of the in- 
scription is just above the break. Height of 
what remains, ca. 0.84m.; width, 0.205 m.; 
thickness, 0.15m. The taller letters are ca. 
0.014 m. high, but there is much variation. 


Aovkuov: Béviov 
[PE ]Acvoinov: Shar (rov) 


The block is broken on the right. Height, 


B.c., and then only in Delos. The Mousai were worshipped by the philosophical schools (cf. 
Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, pp. 263 fi.), but the members are not positively known to 
have been called thiasotat. 

The main objection to this conception of the inscription is the very solidity of the other view, 
viz. that adopted supra. Another objection is line 12, where we read ’Exuxpd[tys], but it might 
contain an official, in which case it should be the priest: ém Kpa[——— lepéws]. We have preferred 
the name Epikrates alone, on the supposition that the priest would usually be entered more promi- 
nently and symmetrically. 

8 Cf. the reforms of Demetrios of Phaleron, whose laws contained provisions about boundary 
stones: Hesperia, XII, 1943, pp. 159-165. 

® There were many gymnasia in Athens: list in Pauly-Wissowa, K.E., VII, col. 2606. For the 
Ptolemaion and Diogeneion, W. Judeich, Topographie, ed. 2 (1931), pp. 92, 352, 379; their historical 
setting and importance, W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 238-239. As an illustration of how 
a stone of this size could stray far from its original place, cf. Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 71. 

10 For dedications by phylae see Meritt, Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 236, and the literature there 
cited. 
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Line 1. The name Bennius is of common 
occurrence in Latin inscriptions (Thesaur. Ling. 
Lat., Il, p. 1907), and among Latin names in 
Greek inscriptions a few parallels are available. 
C1.G., III, 4716d° (among the addenda) has 
Taios Béwos KéXep (Egypt); III, 4528b, Beviou 
tod kat IovrAiov (Northern Syria) ; III, 4593, 
Bévs ’Aypirrov (Palestine). This inscription, 
however, affords the only case of the name in 
Greece. It is not originally a Latin name. 
Festus tells us that benna is Gallic. But the 
word is common in Romance languages generally 
(cf. Meyer-Luebke, s.v.) and is attested also 
for a Thracian city and an Ephesian phyle by 
Stephanus of Byzantium (Thrace is indicated 
by the context as the provenance in C./.G., III, 
4528b). 

Line 2. A deceptive erratic line runs along 
the tops of the letters; and cuts into some of 
them, till at the end it forms the cross-bar of 
the eta. 

The name Eleusinios is common as a prae- 
nomen or nomen in Roman times, though its 
use as a cognomen seems to be restricted to 
only two other examples besides ours in Attic 
inscriptions (J.G., III, 1171; 1160). 

The deme name seems to have been abbre- 
viated. The break in the stone makes further 
letters conjectural and the (doubtful) tau 
comes directly beneath the final nu of the line 
above. 

Line 3. There is space at the beginning of 
the line for two or three missing letters. The 
break in the stone before the alpha is so shaped 
as almost to require either A, A, A (or possibly 
a very slanting M) as the letter just preceding 
alpha; otherwise some trace of a letter should 
be visible. The dot after the A may designate 
the end of a word as in the two previous lines, 
or it may belong with what follows, forming 
part of a tau. 


5. Fragment of a sepulchral shaft of Hymet- 
tian marble. Height ca. 0.22m. Letters ca. 
0.029 m. high, widely but not regularly spaced, 
of the fourth or third century B.c. 


[M ]nrpis 
cee 
6. Fragment of a sepulchral shaft of Hymet- 
tian marble broken on all sides. At its highest 
point ca. 0.33 m. Letters ca. 0.04 m., but they 
vary. 
Ne 
——— avrov |7 
——— Ovyarnp Gea a= 
Kvdabnvai| éws | 
A random example for comparison is J.G., 
IT?, 5984. 


7 (Plate XII). Christian funeral inscription 
scratched on a huge rectangular slab of Hymet- 
tian marble. 


46 érehnoOn ev K(vpi)o fl oa 
4} SovAn rob O(€0)4 Evdpootvy 8y 
Myvi AexeBpio jipépa 
rerdptn iwdexrnovos £ 


ér(ovs) Guké 


Cf. C.I.G., IV, 9320 ff. for other inscriptions 
of this type. The significance of the letters 
after the anchor in the first line and after the 
lady’s name in the second we don’t know. The 
indiction being the seventh, what is to be seen 
between the G and « must be read v in order 
to get a year that will correspond to the in- 
diction. The year, then, is a.p. 918 (6427-5509). 


8. Fragment of an honorary base of Pentelic 
marble with a series of mouldings. Height, 
0.27 m.; length, 0.55 m.; thickness, 0.594 m. 
The right end is broken and has a later ana- 
thyrosis. The left end also is broken. The 
original back is preserved. The stone supported 
a bronze statue which stood with its right foot 
forward, left back. The letters are ca. 0.034 m. 
in height on the top line, ca. 0.03 m. on the 
second. 


L ef *Ape |iov Tayou Bovdrn [at | 
[4 BovaAn tlév X Kat 6 d7p0s 
See under No. 9. 


9. Upper part of a headless herm of Pentelic 
marble. Height, 0.43 m.; width, 0.35 m.; thick- 
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ness, 0.29 m. Letters 0.018 m. (?) high in the 
first line and 0.020 m. (?) in the second. 


ayabn Tx 
Soypate *Apelco | 


maye|crov | 


We have not attempted an exhaustive study 
of the possibilities of joining Nos. 8 and 9 to 
other fragments. It has been noted that nu- 
merous similar texts are not republished at 
all ta Gs. Lio. (DGw, i ele, 199G; 
pr ola). 


10. Block of Pentelic marble. Height 0.34 m., 
length 0.76m., thickness 0.17 m. Worked on 
either side to receive other blocks. Letters 
0.075 m. high. Round cuttings above and below 
the middle of the inscription give evidence for 
the blocks’ having been reused. 


a 
KaTEoKEva [o == 


11 (Plate XII). A solid, box-like block of Pen- 
telic marble. Height 0.335 m., length 0.475 m., 
thickness 0.47 m. Four faces are moulded. Of 
the other two sides, one is smooth; the other, 
bearing this inscription, is picked. Letters ca. 
0.015 m. high and slightly apexed. To the right 
there is probably room for 3 letters, as the stone 
now is. 


Teapvasad 


12. Small fragment of white marble with the 
remains of a series of mouldings. The right 
end of the mouldings is partly preserved, 
although the letters, which are inscribed on the 
convex part of a cyma, are not intact to the 
very end. Letters ca. 0.025 m. 


[A] Equelvs ?] 


13. Fragment of an Ionic epistyle block of 
Pentelic marble. Height 0.49 m., length0.17 m., 
thickness ca. 0.34: m. Working on the right end 
to fit against another block. Letters 0.05 m. 


MIST 


14. Fragment of an epistyle of Hymettian 
marble. Height 0.27 m., length 1.24 m., thick- 


ness 0.42m. Broken on the left and worked 
to fit another block on the right. There is a 
round cutting on the top, 0.035 m. in depth and 
0.10 m. in diameter. Letters ca. 0.16 m. 


ICON 


15. Fragment of Pentelic marble, from what 
seems once to have been a large base. The 
preserved piece is a narrow section cut out for 
some other purpose. Height 0.40m., width 
0:09 m., thickness 0.70m. The letters vary 
from 0.01 m. to 0.015 m. 


[éri dpy Jovros IL ———- 
[-- otparn | youvrT [os — —| 
[-- = Ipiee | 


[—- mpvuravletas re[ipjoavres | 


A prytany catalogue. For a close parallel see 
1.G., 117, 1825.3 ct, 117, 1803 and Hespersas ly, 
T1935) no. 13: 


16. Large and almost cubic block of poros 
with a rectangular cutting on the side that lies 
above the inscribed surface. Height 0.49 m., 
length 0.51 m., thickness 0.48m. Letters ca. 
0.07 m., but they vary somewhat. 


bene 


The inscription itself and the material sug- 
gest a reused theatre seat, but the dimensions 
of the block seem unsuitable, the height being 
too great. 


17. Fragment of a slab of white marble, intact 
at its left edge but very much chipped on the 
written surface near that edge. Stoichedon 
except for the first line. Letters ca. 0.004 m. 
high. End of the fourth or beginning of the 
third century B.c. 

wv To. Dew 

TaLowy Qa 

at .@.asd 

WwiTra 


THV 
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18. Fragment of flat slab of Pentelic marble, 
intact on the left. Letters ca. 0.027 m. 


Jl 


Se Le / 
ETL LEpE [ws 


19. One of two fragments (now set up to- 
gether) of an Ionic epistyle block. The dentils 
have been set right side up; the inscription is 
on the reverse side and upside down. The left 
end is unbroken. Letters ca. 0.04 m. high. 


Com 
wo 


20 (Plate XII). Block of white marble. Height 
0.215 m., length 0.27 m., thickness 0.46 m. It 
is broken on the left and worked to join another 


stone on the right. The letters vary from 0.014 
m. in the first line to ca. 0.038 m. in the third. 


Ov, 
vacat 


Cape 


Il; NOTES ON INSCRIPTIONS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


LG Oe7 (Plate XII). A bit to the east 
of the Thrasyllos cavern and somewhat higher 
than it in level is an even floor of rock. Along 
the northern extremity of this floor the rock 
rises perpendicularly, forming a wall, towards 
the level of the well-known Roman columns 
above. This wall is inscribed with J.G., II?, 
3167. More difficult to find is TG Ue aL Oe7 
It is cut into rock which is located just west 
of the floor above described, at about the same 
altitude as that floor. The letters were cut by 
a professional mason, very likely the first of 
the group, Zotikos. The first four lines of the 
list have been read correctly by Koehler and 
von Velsen, except that the final iota of line 1 
and the initial epsilon of line 4 are visible on 
the rock. Koehler does not give a fifth line. 
Bursian and von Velsen do, but disagree on 
the reading. In truth, there is even a sixth line. 
At the beginning of line 5 stands AT. Read, 
therefore, ’Arrudés. Line 6 reads certainly : 
ETTIKTAY. The complete text is as follows: 


of dirou 
ZwriKkos 
"Epos 
Evxapzos 
5 ?Arrixds 


vA 
*Exixras 


IG; 1? 13056, The choregic monument of 
Thrasyllos has been elaborately studied by G. 


Welter in Arch. Anz., 1938, cols. 33-68; the 
inscription, not specially studied, is drawn in 
cols. 55-56. We read Néa[ixp | os npxev; Welter’s 
drawing lacks the omicron, which however is 
clear in his photograph. Then Kap[kiSapos 
SJor[o]s iSacx[ev] (Welter’s drawing lacks 
the letters after KAP). It is notable, though 
not shown in print, that the words Néarxypos 
tpxev are cut 0.04 m. below line 2, but 0.015 m. 
above the level of the other words in liné<3: 


I Gell, 3083 Ba(e=1.Ce II, 1293). Choregic 
base of Thrasykles. Of the three fragments 
seen by Koehler we could find only a. But we 
saw a fragment not recorded by him. It reads: 


[——= ex Jopye II[vOdparos — — —| 
[---~] @paoyed[fs ------ ] 


This same fragment was used by Welter, op. 
cit., cols. 63-64, but he lacks the letters in the 


second line. Some slight adjustment is needed 
in his drawing. 


.G., Il’, 3250 and Addenda, ibid., p. 349. 
Cyriac of Ancona read an inscription which, 
without having been seen in the interim, was 
edited by Boeckh (C.I.G., 311), Dittenberger 
(.G., II, 444), and Kirchner (.G. 113250% 
The text thus transmitted is as follows: 
0 Simos 
Tdiov Kaicapa S<Baorod vidy véoy "Apyn 
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A stone now in the orchestra of the Theatre of 
Dionysos bears the following text, and is pre- 
sumably identical with the inscription seen by 
Cyriac: 
6 dios 
Tdiov Kaicapa S<Balorod | 


XV / 
vidv veov “Apn 


I.G., I1?, 3283. We do not see how the restora- 
tion suggested for the beginning of line 1 could 
be squeezed into less than 0.30m. The actual 
space is but 0.20m. Perhaps this stone was 
inscribed rather in the archonship of Diokles 
(cf... Graindor; B.C.H., 1927, pp. 301-2). 


I.G., II*, 3390 and Addenda, p. 350. Of the 
reading made by Chandler for the beginning 
of the last line we saw only the stroke which 
immediately precedes aivéjoavra. There is room 
for as many as 8 or even 9 letters before that. 
At the end of the line it is hard to see how 
more than 4 letters could fit after atro[é]. The 
last letters of lines 1 and 3 as read by Ross 
can still be seen. 


I.G., 112, 3700 and Addenda, p. 351. We saw 
VQ but nothing clear above it. 


I.G., II, 4073. At the end of line 13 we saw 
zo, greatly compressed for lack of space. 


I.G., 112, 4279. Koehler, unable to find this 
stone, suggested that Pervanoglu’s reading 
Séortparos might possibly be explained by sup- 
posing that there was an o of the form © on the 
stone. At present the first three letters are not 
visible; and it is possible that Pervanoglu too 
was faced with the necessity of supplying these 
letters and that he made a slip. 


I.G., Il, 4383. This inscription has been 
marred but not made illegible by a number of 
vertical lines which have apices at their ends. 
Perhaps the name Demetrius explains this. 
Antigonid inscriptions were defaced by an 
order of the people in 200 s.c. (Johnson, A.J.P., 
XXXIV, 1913, p. 388 and Dinsmoor, Archons, 


p. 507). The letters seemed to us to be of the 
late fourth or early third century. If it is an 
Antigonid inscription, the Demetrius would 
then be Poliorcetes. Another possibility: Was 
this dedication taken for Antigonid without 
sufficient warrant? A name without patronymic 
is quite common on inscriptions of this kind. 


I.G., I1?, 4428 (= 4371a). The note to 437la 
suggests that this priest may be the same man 
as the one in 4371. The latter stone we did 
not succeed in finding. But the arrangement 
of the inscription on it, as recorded by those 
who did see it, does not encourage the name 
of Archippos as a restoration. 


I.G., I12, 4442. The fifth inscription on this 
stone was scratched in rather thin, irregular 
letters: ’AvoAXov. This may be complete in 
itself or os may be lost at the end. 

In the Menander inscription, since there were 
blocks on either side of that which remains, 
the ov of cod ought to be restored in the first 
line, not the second (cf. the illustration of this 
inscription in A.J.A,, XI, 1907,, p. 1313). 


*AOnvaov, V, 1876, p. 320. No. 86 on our map 
(just in front of the stoa in the Asklepieion) 
is I.G., II1?, 3176. The first dimension is in- 
correctly copied ibid.: it should read “a. 0,68,” 
not 0,16. The remains of a second inscription 
in huge letters on the present bottom of the 
stone, incompletely read by D. Philios, ’A@jvavor, 
V, 1876, p. 320, are entirely omitted from J.G., 
III, and from /.G., I1?. Originally this inscrip- 
tion on the “ bottom” consisted of three lines 
of large letters. Except for margins, the lines 
ran from one end of the block to the other. 
At present the original surface is preserved 
only at the ends, the middle having been hacked 
out for some purpose not directly related to the 
inscription, i. e., it was not an erasure. 

Height of letters: in the first line, 0.081 m. ; 
in the other two lines, 0.064m. The letters 
vary in width. Thus the extreme width of the 
alpha (first letter) is 0.105 m.; of the epsilon 
(second letter), 0.070 m. In the following text, 
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the numbers of missing letters, computed on the 
basis of average widths, are quite approximate: 


A(tdos) E[-—- oe ee ]s_ Kat 
Mnzp[ Soslunsieeiaetentenientetontetion sg hgh) Ae nee ] vLoS 
kal [>a eee |xnvos 


The style of the lettering may make it earlier 
than the other inscription on the same block, 
/.G., II’, 3176. The data given for the present 
text are compatible with the assumption that 
the three lines contained merely three names 
with patronymics and demotics, the three being 
connected by xaé. In that case the present block 
should have been one of a series. It is to be 
noted, however, that connectives are unusual 
in a series of names, and that there is no 
Athenian demotic in -«yvos (or in -nvos) ; POssi- 


bly these letters represent a Latin name in 
-cenus. 


’Apyatoroyixy "Ednmepis, 1915, p. 150, 6. There 
is a bit more on this sepulchral stone than twos. 


We read: 


Later ano) 
eles 


Between the A and the T probably four letters 
are lost. The flourish on the A and the greater 
than ordinary space between it and the next 
letter suggest (as. does also the ending twos) 
that it is an abbreviation for AdXos. 


Harmoma, I, p. 31. The reading of line 2, 
recorded as A... poixov, is in reality "“AgpoSiolov. 


NOTES TO MAP 


The lists infra, which are the key to the Map, 
show by omission which inscriptions, located 
on the South Slope by /.G.2 or other publica- 
tions, we could not find there. Of the inscrip- 
tions said in I.G.2 to be lost, we saw I.G., IT?, 
3146, 4279, 4372, 4988. Numbers are assigned 


PUBLICATION Mar NuMBER 


New Inscriptions (supra, pp. 63-68) 


* For a similar study, with a map, of the inscriptions on the Akro 


on our Map to only a few of the inscriptions 
on the seats in the Theatre of Dionysos; the 
others are easily located by reference to the 
Corpus. An asterisk (*) prefixed to the num- 
ber of an inscription previously published in- 
dicates that we have dealt with it supra. 


PUBLICATION Mar NuMBER 
SS Dee ete ys Rt Le LF 10 
As ok Grin tan Rad log. Sates Peace 23 12 
Da teak uit ye eee eee 144 


polis itself, see Bruna Tamaro, 


Annuario d. R. Scuola arch. d. Atene, IV/V, 1921-1922, pp. 55-67, 69-70; and cf. S. Dow, Am. 


Journ. Philol., LIX, 1938, p. 358 and notes 4 and 5. 


It was not part of our plan to examine the marble dump on the South Slope. This task was 


performed in July 1935 by J. H. Oliver. All of the 


removed to the Epigraphical Museum, and h 
had been brought down from the Acropolis 
One was published in Trans. Am. Philol. Ass’n 


lished in Am. Journ. Archaeol., XL, 1936, pp. 
his ibid., no. 2 (= E.M., 12821, the decree of th 
re-published by Silvio Accame in La lega ateni 


1941), pp. 229-244, 


group of inscriptions found there by him were 


ence do not figure in the present study. Evidently all 
when the dump was formed—i.e. in modern times. 
ww LR T1935. pp. 177-198) Rous others were pub- 
460-465 ; Professor Oliver kindly informs us that 
e Second Athenian Confederacy) has recently been 
ese del secolo IV a.C. (Angelo Signorelli, Rome, 


** In 1935 Mrs. Merkel was unable to locate this inscription. 
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PUBLICATION Mar NUMBER PUBLICATION Mar NUMBER 
Groh Shed Mie tied ne eee ee 83 i.G., I11’—(continued) 
Te ta os: spots eee RE 158 3146825: omen eee ee ee 30 
an Refer ek SONG 7 38 BIGL. 258) pee acite aioee eee 59 
Ope) GaN in ceed esree ne 109 3167 (also Addenda, p. 349).... 71% 
LO 46ers aan ee 1h SILOS. + ih stale nonce sane 159 
jG ree ee teh ee racer Ls 3176 i verde eee eee 86 
|e Oras re ere Wk A 81 SIS oh: Gases oa eee 103 
dS inehl ses Nig ees ER RET a te 78 S1S2 Sedation Aonu cee eee 39 
LA Rent Saat ieee Ce Sereno eee 93 3189 (also Addenda, p. 349).... 94 
dB ea Lena omer iets A as Oreck a eye * 3250 (also Addenda, p. 349).... 61 
dL Otacig erence ee ee Nea ratn ee ig #3283. “sd awidune donee eae 91 
Deeds OREN ety et ee ae 146 3286 5 cco Gace eee 63 
Lor eta eae Rr tne OS aig es ake 154 BLOE paiuc 5 nioh Mean ee eee 59 
ORE Ea, OC tire te Ser ys 18 3298) ds erie Poe Ne eee vi, 
PUR eh er RE a eer 88 * 3390 (also Addenda, p. 350).... 50 
i Gaye SAL” se 5 sak Oh ae ee ee ee 67 
BG [ne arching antes ciel te nents 115 SADT. scig aly ve Ra ethics ae eee s) 
O/ geen nes Peet asa eee 143 4S. wai catenin ee eee 74 
7, OMRON yaa eka het hoy ge 19 DOLL ace teiannd a pecteenel a iene eae 56 
BRO aoe bebe aate. Sac oe ea meee 101 SO03* ih tide hn oe Lee eee 66 
Gel BOOS  fecly tin oahu eee ee 33 
LTS rrr fais alas aren okra 4 SOOO Fess ctainle Sheed aye eat aan 6 
DPS we ORE REE Ree oe Les SOAS - ce diase cals: bie Staite ade paneer 21 
1p ee a aR EP PORE OC OR Pea 116 Bee Me OE Oe Mike sd Sic 92 
OS Mie ex 8a cnt heycs Gok Seat a aaa 71 * 3700 (also Addenda, p.351).... 65 
POO Meveile, 2 eccats St aon ET ee 9 3/04 wa emcee: oe ee eee 79 
SPAS Va Re ee tReet ee 17 DELO, Senile Seve aie ater eee 26 
5 Ne Vie oR Re Mee Dre ee ae ny 62 SULT eats pth eee aoa eee 29 
NSU Aa Rae Ea eee Rate es 2 28 OS Oulac Sn Mere ech ee 20 
Ro eric Aree eee A emia tee ee 68 BAL IOS OSs teats caret eee tea 42 
OO Oe saree ee Ole ae ae 13 S/OS suena ey the tee ee eee 113 
BUCO reser do ae eee 14 S800) ce Boas ane 32 
SUG iene Snr tart es nae peta AeA 1M) SOA eRe og Ox a aa ee ee eal 
KAR Sit Pree tence aero e mi tne er 47 16 ema ener ec oe EC aS 3 108 
SL) Be eect eee ars a, hy Meee ne 73 SLO 3 -tan ca cs ae et ee 85 
<i IRAN east Meee eee Raa ecnit yc ee GSS. occ. os Gee eae Ne 112 
BOS S74 eae us ens ees ate reds 69 SBOE ais ae gane.s eee eee ener 24 
FB0S3B lira b he Rae NA 70 3832 -:. ag gk 22 15 
Eien he REN Gane eocbetee rs zane es 48 SEAS ~ ccrkewrtcs Shae Seay Wa, 51 
SOROS a ee erchat dh eee eee pee ot SES Sevres ee eee 46 
SU LZR racy tites oe Ieee tH 3968 <r ok OE eae ee ee 100 
SUL O Ge tte wie eaves at Ea eee PARE 99 DOOA lee el cnctagaahe austen ina ieee 122 


** Subsequently this stone was removed and placed in the small guard’s house at the entrance 
(see S. Dow, Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 146-149, for a new publication). 

4 For the location see supra under I.G., II?, 1987. 

*® Tn 1935 Mrs. Merkel was unable to locate this inscription. 
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PUBLICATION Map NUMBER 
I.G., 11’—(continued) 
Bia do) Wear ke ec anne en Ad OM Zi 
BUC OGTEN A dit aaieak Ric etter eee 114 
PARIS ae ORS ae sie eS EE 125 
TD Gaerne ticka, he hee 130 
ADS Dench eeeteys ee ele Cask ot eet 35 
FPP AR in Sen oe ote eee 37 
BASAL hah 5 RO ce as tvs eR 40 
RD Posey Rae oh seb ay BO eee Lee fe 45 
ESC Oe hy. cick APs COS AIR Nae 36 
ia AS Re ee Pe Ln ag ae ee 41 
5 FES SI US POR nee a eg eT ROR 34 
Mee Cae a2 
Be Eek, PO A ERD Ai it Met eg 11 
Bh Pe Re agive ty haat ta ke hice cathe sues 139 
BNE LENE Bie aan oet aca ig thera bives. 132 
ES OMe VUE Mem acta ice eee rete ed 
Aten ict Bee ts cae RRR A WS} 
Bas BN ks Ohe-uuad a at Ue eh £39 
OT Oe ei eae one ered ts Ge 136 
AS SOM Rasen eer sce ny aaa 126 
SUSY Sed ede OP ee ora ee 137 
ARDS OED crs Marana ch sone eat 95 
EE ae en a ee ee 124 
CPO AN, Re Pu Pairs eae) Fiano ia ele aes 129 
© AALS (437 18 oe as ees ee as 140 
A Me WM Ie eT IN fede Coren 120 
EAN Cet amet hae cia aera ae 135 
*AA4Z (frag. d. == 4498) ........ 80 
OSE, Rook a GA RE Sen ae TCR 76 
UAV GVA ® I 8 cy Saat ar CR Ne On eR See 
AA EEA ts oo eae ASS ee sarees boom 
EMM gett ts Sake la ede sae otherness 97 
AAO GE Rene Sacre ce aoe 118 
CSN Ms A ec AR ar CRORES 98 
BEC ty eae Eee COU Raa 96 
AOI ES oc ah ES, VR EAP REA | A ALY Cea 16 
IS Me fo a, 24s hs Se ee 127 
NO OU MEME Ase ORT a efene oe eects 128 


16 Of this we have found only two fragments: 


73 


PUBLICATION Mar NUMBER 


I.G., I1?—(continued) 
ASO rise cea note. ere eee 


Supplementum Epigraphicum Grae- 
CUI lO Sac ieaein ceca 2 eee 

SA Oipasov AV alors. py OCU» cael 
* "Apyaodoyexy "Ednuepis, 1915, p. 150, 


ooa aTwmvooknpre 


an 
nvK auTnvercooo 


17 On this and related inscriptions, see Winifred R. Merkel, infra, pp. 75-76. 


18 Inscribed on a seat of the Odeion of Herodes, in the seventh row of the second wedge from 


the western end. 


19 No. 71 covers three inscriptions. For their exact locations, see supra, p. 68. 


74 
PUBLICATION Map NUMBER 
Parnassos, 1882, 
ro eae Daal Meee rare ewer ey ck car aca ac 84 
pogo ee eer Cae PA ON Die 141 


H. Bulle, Untersuchungen an griechi- 
schen Theatern, p. 61 and plate 


New York 


20 Nos. 43 and 44 cover two inscriptions each. 


M. ano E. LEVENSOHN 


PUBLICATION 
6, nos, 10, 1 eee 
pp. 60, 61 and plate 6, nos. 89.4) 44 


A. Wilhelm, Beitrige .zur griechi- 
schen Inschriftenkunde, I (1909), 


6, 211; no. 187e eee 25 


MITCHELL and ErHEL LEVENSOHN 


For their exact locations, see Bulle, op. cit. 


Mar NUMBER 
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NOTES ON SOUTH-SLOPE INSCRIPTIONS 
ASKLEPIAN VOTIVES DATED BY DIOPHANES OF AZENE? 


HE inscription J.G., II’, 4485 is stated ibid. to be identical with an inscription 

in the Epigraphical Museum of which the inventory number is 9552. In 1932 
Mitchell and Ethel Levensohn found on the South Slope an inscription which has 
the same text as that which is printed for J.G., II’, 4485. Checking readings in 1935 
for them, I examined E. M. 9552, and was able to establish the fact that there are 
two inscriptions, of which the text originally was identical. The details are as follows. 

I.G., IT’, 4485 is the inscription rediscovered (and left) in the Asklepieion by the 
Levensohns, and entered as no. 138 on their map (supra, p. 71). It is a fairly large 
votive base: height, 0.90 m.; width, 0.40 m.; thickness, 0.47 m.; height of letters, 
uniformly 0.017 m. The text reads: 


[é]at tepéws Avcofavo| vs | 
[r]o0 ’Azro\Awviov °AC[ news | 


This is the inscription published earlier by Pervanoglou in Philologus, XXIV, 1866, 
p. 463; and by Dittenberger, in /.G., III, 229. Pervanoglou states, but his statement 
is not recorded in J.G., II’, 4485, that it was found on the Akropolis, east of the 
Erechtheion, near /.G., II’, 4482, which is a third inscription bearing the same words, 
though in J.G., II’, 4482 the words are all inscribed in one line. Since the sculpture 
on three stones of the present group makes the association with Asklepios indubitable, 
these stones must have been removed from the Asklepieion and carried up on the 
Akropolis for use as building blocks. J.G., II’, 4485 was restored to the Asklepieion 
doubtless in recent times. 

E. M. 9552 may well have been found in the Asklepieion (my notes are not 
positive on this detail). Its dimensions are: height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.30 m. ; thickness, 
0.09 m. The stone, much broken, is roughly triangular, with the apex below. The 
inscription is on the flat vertical face, above which is a moulding. The moulding 
projects ca. 0.01 m.; its front face is also broken. The letters average less than 
0.015 m. in height. The text reads: 

[emt iepéws Avcoddr[ovs | 
[70d] “AzrodAwviov °A | Cyv€ws | 


Since all other details are dissimilar, it must have been the similarity of the texts 
which alone led scholars to an unwarranted, unchecked statement of identification. 


11 wish to thank Professor Sterling Dow for help in preparing this article for publication. 
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The interest of the “ new ” inscription E. M. 9552 is that it increases to no less 
than five the number of marble dedications all bearing precisely the same words, 
identical letter for letter, so far as they are preserved, without even a clerical variant 


between any two of them.’ This is sufficiently unusual to merit attention. All five 


dedications were evidently of sculpture; three at least were reliefs. 


It might be 


interesting to discover whether the lettering (as suggested by the shapes given in 
I.G., 11’) and sculpture of some were by the same hand. 


For the priest Diophanes, son of Apo 


llonios, of Azenia, see A. E. Raubitschek, 


Hesperia, X11, 1943, p.59. There is, I believe, no reason as yet to alter the date ‘s. J p.’ 


INSCRIPTIONS ON SEATS IN THE THEATRE OF DIONYSO5 


A new edition of all the known inscriptions cut in the seats of the Theatre of 
Dionysos appeared in 1935.° In the years immediately preceding, new readings in 


these inscriptions were made by Mitche 


ll and Ethel Levensohn, Werner Peek. 


Sterling Dow, and myself. The results were forwarded to Kirchner and most of them 
were incorporated in the new edition. Many of the readings are difficult and time- 
consuming; I was able to resume the study after the new edition appeared, anda! 
submit herewith some additional readings and comments on readings. The Levensohns 


kindly put their own notes at my disposal. 


1.G., 112, 5061. “ The Rhusopulos version best 
represents the appearance of the inscription. 
We saw: PAY ” (Levensohns). 


I.G., 112, 5067. “ Of the two graffiti on this 
throne, the [EP is on the front of the back rest, 
the NIKHE on the rear. The latter was dis- 
covered by Dr. O. Broneer” (Levensohns). 


I.G., I1?, 5089. This inscription should be 
located as being in ordo IJ, not III, of the 
cuneus alter sinister. There are additional let- 
ters on the same block, above the line of the 
letters B[A7 | novos, but nearer the beginning of 
the block than the phi is. I read the letters as 
follows: APIET[——]. Inasmuch as there is a 
deep round opening cut right through the block 
below this word, I think it likely that it is part 
of the Latin word aries; and that it was in- 


scribed there—the lettering is small, careless, 
and runs uphill—to mark the place for the 
cutting of a hole for the insertion of a beam. 
The lower part of the P is gone, so that perhaps 
it was not a P but an R. 


I.G., 112, 5100. The YC recorded by Peek after 
ipvytpiov is there. The remaining vestiges of 
letters, it seems to me, are not so hopelessly 
incerta as Peek implied. My reading, confirmed 
by a second inspection after the lapse of more 
than a year, is as follows: 


[Elplo]n¢[s]pos [B’ Eb ]Bovdlys] N[¥]udys 
iG; 117,.51015 “The tallMtextis-oivensin) Gs 
as follows: 

"ON Bias iepyas 
Kal? tropynpla|ricpov Kal Kare 
Undiopa “lovAtas ris .. OL. |ya..xolv] Ovy Larpds | 


* Text in one line: /.G., II’, 4482, 4483, 4484; text in two lines: 4485 and E.M., 9552. A few 


letters are lost. 


°1.G., I’, part iti, fascicule i (Berlin), nos. 5021-5164. Some notion of the shapes of letters 


may be had from J.G., III, 243-302. 
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The only uncertain part is the remainder of 
line 3 after rs. In the war. lect., Gelzer is 
credited with E[.]Ol, which seems to make 
no sense; Ruter with ..6..ya..xo[v]; and the 
Levensohns with [Tep]uavxod Ov[yarpés], with 
the trace of a printer’s slug appearing by a slip 
before the first gamma. The Levensohns wrote, 
“We were far from certain of the text thus 
printed [as supra] with dots; at most we should 
have claimed, from the last two words, only 
MA KO)O~,” and asked me to examine the 
stone once again. After studying the stone 
again very closely, I was able to see faintly 
what may be iota before the kappa of the hypo- 
thetical Tepuavxod. Before the mu is 1°, which 
may represent rho, although the space is pro- 
portionately rather large. What I took for 
theta may possibly represent a weathered ep- 
silon, so that the only difficulty with the notion 
that the original inscription had Tepyavx«od 
Ovyarpés is the form of the initial letter, F, 
which has more the shape of digamma. It 
seems best, therefore, to agree with the Leven- 
sohns that T[ep]palvJixod Gul yatpés] is “a 
possibility but a mere possibility.” For a 
priestess of “IovAtas————— Teppavixod Kaicapos 
Ovyatpés (Julia Livilla), see Inscr. Perg., 497. 


I.G., 112, 5134. The theta is very dubious, and 
there is not room on that block for [@cév]. It 
should be pointed out, however, that there was 
plenty of room on the adjoining block. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


I.G., 11°, 5144. Above the name the Levensohns 
had read IEPEQS, in well-cut letters, approxi- 
mately centred above the inscription. They 
asked me to make a close examination. I found 
IEPE, and noted that although these letters are 
of nearly the same height as the letters in 
*Avrioxov, they are not nearly so well nor so 
deeply cut; they may have been added later; 
on epigraphical grounds alone, they cannot be 
definitely associated with, or dissociated from, 
*Avrioyov. The other blocks in the same row, 
after *Avridyov, are incomplete. In the remain- 
ing space, [’Emdvovs| would be somewhat 
crowded. Certainly the seat, situated as it is 
in ordo XVII, can never have been intended 
for a monarch. The lettering would permit 
the association with Epiphanes but would not 
forbid a connection with Philopappos; there is 
no evidence, however, for a priesthood of either 
in Athens, though for Antiochos particularly 
a cult (at least) is likely. See also the refer- 
ences in the commentary in J.G., IT’. 


Cuneus quintus dexter, ordo III, last block: 
here the Levensohns read Avov’o[o]v. Studying 
the whole row, I found that all along it there 
are faint traces of inscriptions in addition to 
Iloc[eSévos] (7.G., II?, 5157). These traces 
are so weathered and faint that I found I could 
read Avov’aou just as well in two or three other 
places along the row as well as on the last block. 


WINIFRED R. MERKEL 


THREE ATTIC PROXENY DECREES 
(Prate AIT) 


LG., 2, 36-+ EM. 12411 (Plate XI11)- 
o The proxeny decree published as /.G., I’, 
36 may be augmented by the addition of a small 
inscribed fragment now in the Epigraphical 
Museum of Athens (E.M. 12411). Since we 
were able to study only the squeeze of this 
fragment we do not know its thickness nor do 
we know whether the stone is broken on all 
sides. It seems likely, however, that both the 
top and the left lateral face are preserved since 
there is an uninscribed space above the first 
line and since only one letter is missing at the 
beginning of this line. The fragment has been 
assigned to J.G., I’, 36 on the basis of the 
lettering which is identical in size, in shape, and 
in spacing. It became clear, moreover, that the 
new fragment must join that part of /.G., I’, 
36 which had previously been published as /.G.., 
I, 27. Between the preserved letters of the 
third line of the new fragment (éyp Jappdrel ve) 
and the first line of J.G., 12, 36 ([£*+]Acos 
cime) there are missing only the two words 
5 Seiva éreotdte for which there is ample space 
at the end of the third line. The whole docu- 
inent may therefore be restored as follows. 


ca. 447/6 B.C. non-stoich. ca. 25 


[é]Soyoev ré[e Bore Kal ror dép] 
[or] Aiavris éx[putdveve: ees é| 
fs ca. 6 > , 
[yp lappdre[ver “~— ereardre: | 
ae A 

<_]Neos ele’ Kop| pa] yidev klat uv] 
5 @advkidey kat M[e|véotparov K 

at ’Aévarov Tos Weomias avayp 

[a |dou MpOXEvOS Kal evepyéra 

[s "A ]Oevatov kat Tos matdas TOs 

[ éxévo |v ew woALe|e ev oreAe AHi 
10 [ver of 88] roder[a]i dropcbocd 

XN / \ X\ > rd 
[vrov rev oréAev: r]d 8é dpyvpiov 
[droddvrov of Kodaxp |éraue xLod] 


a eee ee es | 


The restoration suggested here differs in 
some small details from the one published as 
I.G., 12, 36. There is a possibility that the first 
name in line 5 @aAvkiSes actually began in line 4 
since after x[aé there must have been still space 
for one or possibly two letters. We make this 
suggestion because this inscription was en- 
graved with disregard for stoichedon arrange- 
ment and syllabic division, and because each 
line has apparently as many letters as the stone- 
cutter could possibly inscribe. It may be noted, 
moreover, that the name @advkides seems to be 
unique, consisting as it does of the root ®a- and 
the patronymic -Avkides (from -Aveos). The 
suggestion may be made that the first part of 
the name contained in fact the root Ai@a- or 
Aidad- which is known in the form Avxa.fos 
(P.A., 9198). There certainly is space for the 
first two letters of this name at the end of line 4. 

In lines 10 and 12 the rough breathing has 
been omitted in the restoration because the 
available space favored this disposition. In line 
i2 we have restored for the same reason the 
shorter form doddvroy rather than the longer 
TAapacxXoOVTov. 

The dating and the interpretation of the 
document remain unchanged by the addition 
of the new fragment. If the honors were 
granted to these four Thespians after the battle 
of Koroneia, this must have taken place very 
soon afterwards for the letter forms suggest a 
date within five years after the middle of the 
century. 

One of the four Thespians, Athenaios, may 
have received his name as homage to the 
glorious deeds of the Athenians in which the 
Thespians participated at Plataiai. It may be 
noted in passing that H. Pope’s suggestion 
(Non-Athemans in Attic Inscriptions, p. 49, 
note 29) to restore ’AGéva[.os 6 @comeds| in J.G., 
I, 30, line 2 should be rejected. This inscrip- 
tion does not deal with Boiotians, and it is 
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several years earlier than the text under con- 
sideration. It so happens, moreover, that I.G., 
I?, 30 can be joined on top of J.G., FP, 23 
giving thus an entirely new significance to the 
document. 


2. I.G./1%, 30 + 23" (Plate XH). Asstudy of 
the squeezes of the inscriptions published as 
I.G., I?, 23 and 30 suggested that these two 
fragments may belong to the same document. 
James H. Oliver kindly examined the originals 
in Athens and reported that /.G., I*, 30 in fact 
can be joined to the top of J.G., I’, 23. The 


ca. 451/0 B.c. 


ie 


pol xaévov kat 


ev ep y€7 


combined fragments are 0.505 m. high; their 
maximum thickness is 0.115 m., and their maxi- 
mum width 0.17m. They have only the left 
side preserved while the top of J.G., I?, 30 does 
not seem to be original. The restoration sug- 
gested below assumes, however, that the first 
line of J.G., 1°, 30 was also the first line of the 
original document. The stele may have been 
crowned by a relief or by a simple moulding 
which is now broken off. The photograph of 
the fragments as joined was kindly supplied to 
us by Mrs. Oliver. 


After line 5, stoich. 42 


6 
0 


v| 
AOevaliov rév mpéoPeov T v| 
Iaptavlov vacat ] 


"AGevodl o6po 76 nomen patris | 


[v | rae é B[oAovrat HS Cie orev AMET Onan e i] 


5 Tneolol +6 nomen patris| 
@oxce ré[t Bode Kat roe Sénor Itumobovtis érput | 
[ & | vevey A: oriyos eypappatevev KaAAlas éreorare ’A| 
[p]xéSenols cies ’APevddopov kal ‘Ixéovov hdrav ro d€o] 
10 


Teive yeh eee BBtv Bol de ee ] 
L 


[7 ]patioras é.[ véhaBov —--—| 
ZO |e Naces AéoBo[v —-— & 76 ya 


D5. le oen elle tla pey ddAda Kabdrep Te Bore ——=| 


ant BJore[---] 


The prescript of the decree, lines 6-8, has 
been restored following a suggestion made by 
Meritt and reported by P. Haggard, The Secre- 
taries of the Athenian Boule im the Fifth 
Century B.C., p. 10, note 8. Although we have 
no evidence to present in favor of this restora- 
tion, it so happens that several lines of the 


fragmentarily preserved text can be restored 
with a length of 42 letters. 

The restoration of the first sentence of the 
decree, of which only five letters are preserved 
in line 9, presents considerable difficulties. che 
last of these five letters, normally read as a rho, 
may equally well have been a beta, and it even 
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seems possible to detect on squeeze and photo- 
graph traces of the lower loop which would 
confirm this latter reading. Meritt recently 
observed (Hesperia, XIV, 1945, p. 126, note 
132) that matters of religious interest were 
often mentioned at the beginning of decrees, 
and he gave as an example the passage under 
discussion thus accepting the restoration ra 
iep[d]. We have hesitated to follow him be- 
cause we think that the rough breathing would 
not have been omitted in this text except in the 
Ionic proper name Hikesios (line 5) ; compare 
line 24. We were unable, moreover, to find any 
example of the use of 7a fepa at the beginning 
of a decree. The restoration suggested here is 
also unusual and should be considered as 
doubtful. 

The widely spaced heading may have con- 
tained as many as 23 letters in each line. Since 
each line began with a new word, it seems likely 
that the lines did not entirely fill the available 
space and that they were not all of equal length. 
Line 3 apparently contained some form of the 
ethnic Iapiavés, and we assume that the two 
names which followed in lines 4 and 5 belonged 
to citizens of Parion. All we know of the 
relationship between this city and Athens about 
the middle of the fifth century is that Parion 
was a member of the Delian League as early 
as 454/3; see A.T.L., I, p. 368. Its tribute was 
considerably reduced at some time between 452 
and 443, and it seems reasonable to assume that 
the reduction of the tribute was in some way 
connected with the events which occasioned our 
decree. At Tyrodiza, across the Straits from 
Parion, an Athenian colony was founded before 
the middle of the fifth century (4.74., I, pp. 
525 and 558), and Sigeion, on the Asiatic side 
of the Hellespont, demonstrated her loyalty to 
Athens at this very time (Hesperia, V, 1936, 
D2 302 ATT Le opp. 547-548 sess, LLL, 
19435 peZ8). 

The remains of lines 14-15 seem to contain 
the publication formula. The reading [¢cé]- 
giopa rode] is certain and should replace the 
older reading which is repeated in /.G., XII, 
Suppl. (1939), p. 62, lines 47-53. 

In line 16 one can read with confidence —]yas 
xara wo[—, but the meaning and the restoration 


of these three words are difficult. The mention 
of Lesbos in line 20 suggested to us the possi- 
bility that the three letters at the end of line 16 
may contain the name of the Lesbian city Issa 
the existence of which is attested by Stephanos, 
5.U. "Iooa, rods &v AéoBo, KAnOeioa ‘Ipepa, <ita 
TleAacyia kat "Iooa ard tas “Icons tis Maxapos. 
We have restored the ethnic I[ccatov] in line 
21, but both restorations should be considered 
as doubtful. Equally uncertain is the restora- 
tion [ros drdp|yas in line 16. It is based on the 
occurrence of such officials in a late decree from 
Lesbos (1.G.,X11, Suppl. [1939] jp: 13, ines) 

The two types of boat mentioned in lines 17 
and 18 are well known and represent small 
ships; see R.E., s. vv. Triakontoros and Pente- 
kontoros. It seems that such boats were not in 
common use in the well-equipped navies of the 
fifth century. They did constitute, however, 
a substantial part of the naval forces of smaller 
cities. We have restored rev retpaxdvrepov be- 
cause it fills the available space. There is little 
known of this type of boat, and its proper name 
in later times was reocapaxovtopos. 

What remains of lines 22 and 23 seems to 
belong to the two words [7]pooxaA[eo#— and 
[ha]. xAéoles] which can be combined to form 
a phrase common in Attic decrees of the fifth 
century ; see E. Schweigert, Hesperia, VI, 1937, 
PP-1022-323 nO. 

Line 25 seems to contain the beginning of a 
rider. 

« The date suggested for J.G., I?, 23, 450/49, 
may be retained. The occurrence of the three- 
stroke sigma does not allow a much later date. 
The sigma employed in this inscription is of a 
peculiar shape. The top stroke is considerably 
longer than the two other bars. The same type 
of letter occurs on four other Attic inscriptions, 
three of which are securely dated about the 
middle of the fifth century. [.G., I?, 34 shows 
this form of sigma but the inscription cannot 
be dated accurately. /.G., I, 32 is now dated 
in the year 451/0; see Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 
360-362, no. 2. The treaty between Athens and 
Hermione (Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 494-497, 
no. 12) is dated ca. 450 B.c. Most significant, 
however, is the occurrence of this type of 
sigma in the copy of the Athenian monetary 
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decree found on the island of Kos; see Clara 
Rhodos, IX, 1938, pp. 156, fig. 1, and 173. 
This decree should be dated in 449 B.c.; see 
A.J .P.,. UXI, 1940; p. 478, note 11; Hespena, 
XIII, 1944, p. 9. 


3. 1.G., I?, 67 + E.M. 6130 + E.M. 12900 
-- 12949 (Plate XIII). To the inscription pub- 
lished as J.G., I°, 67 and augmented by the 
addition of two new fragments (E. Schweigert, 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 270-271, no. 5) may 
be assigned another small fragment kept now 
in the Epigraphical Museum of Athens (E.M. 
6130). 


Ci AZO 10: | stoich. 33 
en 
[—-—]rov ho[---] 
see 
[---]y «o[---] 


The attribution is based on the form and 
spacing of the letters. Particularly charac- 
teristic are the shapes of nu (narrow) and 
epsilon (broad, the center stroke placed clearly 
below the middle of the vertical hasta). A 
comparison of the fragments belonging to this 
document and of the decree published as J.G., 
I?, 110 reveals a striking similarity in the let- 
tering. 1.G., I’, 110 is dated in the year 410/09 
while the date suggested for I.G., I’, 67 is based 
on a passage in Thucydides (IV, 77, 2) refer- 
ring to the conclusion of an alliance between 
Oiniadai and Athens in 424 B.c. Too little is 
preserved of I.G., I?, 67 to decide whether the 
honors granted to Telemachos followed imme- 
diately the conclusion of the alliance or were 
granted after a lapse of several years. 

Neither the newly added fragment nor either 
of the fragments published by Schweigert can 
be assigned to a definite place in the decree. 
It seems likely, however, that none of the three 
small fragments can be directly combined with 
the larger piece. We were unable to arrive at 
any certain restoration of the new fragment. 


Tue INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
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The rough breathing read in line 2 is not clearly 
discernible; this letter may equally well have 
been a nu. In the third line, hex[— may belong 
either to a form of jjxw or of €xaoros. 

A few alternative restorations may be sug- 
gested for the text of J.G., I’, 67. The restora- 
tion of line 3 x[ahdmep 76 mporepov | not only 
contains a peculiar and unexplained phrase but 
also a spelling of xaOhdmep which is at variance 
with the spelling of the same word restored 
with certainty in line 8. Less objectionable may 
be the restoration x[af hor av 76. dépor Sone 
kal Béva |e éu w6[Ae based on a similar phrase in 
I.G., IL, 8, lines 8-9. This latter inscription, 
incidentally, belongs to the fifth century ; com- 
pare A. Wilhelm, Att. Urkunden, IV, p. Zo, 

The name to be restored inline 7 [...7....]tas 
may have had only nine letters if it was pre- 
ceded by an uninscribed space. We were unable 
to find any ten-letter name ending in -ias. 

The restorations of lines 10-11 presuppose 
that éxdoro. is written without the rough breath- 
ing although there does not seem to be any 
other omission of this sign. The only alterna- 
tive that comes to our mind is the restoration 
of tpia |Kooias instead of mevta |kootas. The old 
restoration was probably based on the occur- 
rence of this sum in the honorary decree for 
Potamodoros (J.G., I, 70), recently repub- 
lished by B. D. Meritt (Hesperia, X, 1941, 
pp. 322-323). In fact, these are the only Attic 
fifth-century inscriptions we were able to find 
in which specific gifts of money were made to 
recipients of public honors; compare P. Mon- 
ceaux, Les Proxénies Grecques, pp. 98-99, 
no. 4; A. Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 61. It may be 
noted, incidentally, that Meritt retained (Joc. 
cit., p. 323, lines 42-43) Wilhelm’s restoration 
[806]va[t] although this spelling is at variance 
with that of the rest of the inscription (see 
especially line 26). One may restore, prefera- 
bly, [érd]va[yxes Sévar é« Sepooto mevtakoat Jas 
Spaxpas [éxdlor[or ros Kodaxpétas ........+- 


év tle havpiolv €nepar —--]. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
(PLATE XIV) 


I, INSCRIPTIONS FROM EASTERN 
PELOPONNESOS 


A. From THE ASKLEPIEION AT EPIDAUROS 


G., IV*, 1, 69. This inscription, dis- 

o covered some time ago in the Asklepieion 
at Epidauros, was published by Baunack in 
Philologus, LIV (1895), p. 60, no. 1; by 
Fraenkel in /.G., IV, 923, and finally by Hiller 
in I.G., IV’, 1, 69. W. Vollgraff (Mnemosyne, 
LVIII, 1930, p. 40) made a good restoration 
of the second of the preserved words in line 2 
on the basis of Syill.°, 56, lines 44/45, an in- 
scription from Argos. The first editor did not 
state where in the extensive region of the 
Asklepieion the stone was located and neither 
Hiller before me nor I have been able to find 
the inscription. 

The stone, which constitutes the middle of a 
decree, is broken on the right and on the left 
as well as below. In 1945 the missing fragment 
on the left (Plate XIV, No. 1) was discovered 
in a heap of stones at Hagios Ioannes. It now 
provides us with the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion and gives a clear idea of the form of the 
letters and consequently of the date. 

The dimensions of the new fragment are: 
height, 0.18m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 
0.08m. This fragment, when joined to the old, 
gives approximately 26 letters per line, if one 
may judge from line 5, where the number of 
letters can be determined quite accurately. 

The inscription, with the addition of the new 
fragment, can be restored as follows: 


No WS Ag LRA | Pr ome RG ME 7s | 


apy (reve) ? Al“ >] 
Tos Kepxddas ? ypo(devs) ? Avoxx[ nomen patris | 
a Bixvpidas: Mevexdy M[evexddos ?] 


dduatar é[o]fe iapdv } 


5 Predovov rpdlélevov [Kai edepyé | 
rav epev tod [Sdpov (?) rod év *E] 
mdatpwo kal[————-------- ] 


LTHIOMA = —— = = 


The new fragment makes a significant contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of the inscription. It 
raises, however, new problems which cannot be 
easily solved. This decree, as is known, is 
attributed to Argos. It was assumed that 
Menekles, an Epidaurian honored as proxenos 
in Argos, saw to it that the decree was inscribed 
on stone and set up in the Asklepieion. This 
can be inferred from dp7(reve) in line 2 and 
ypo(e’s) in line 3, for these words are found 
in the decrees of Argos but not in those from 
Epidauros. 

It now becomes clear from line 5 that the 
person honored comes from Phlius and not 
from Epidauros. The Argives, however, had 
no right to name a man from Phlius as proxenos 
and benefactor of the demos (?) of the Epi- 
daurians. Furthermore they themselves should 
not have set up the stele in the Asklepieion.t 
A decree of the Boule and the Demos of the 
Epidaurians was necessary for the appointment 
of Menekles (et 1G, 1V 1) 48553057, 96 ; 
‘EdAnvixa, VIII, 1935, p. 8). If we accept the 
decree as coming from Epidauros there is no 
explanation for iapdv, apn (reve), Kepxadas, Ev- 
kupidas, which, with the exception of the last, 
we find in inscriptions only from Argos and in 
none from Epidauros. 

The decree is one of the oldest found in the 
Hieron. It may be assumed that in some remote 
period the form of the decrees issued both at 
Argos and at Epidauros was the same, since 
the Epidaurians were Dorianized by the Ar- 
gives; that as time passed the Epidaurians 


* The stone is from those taken from the Tér6coy and used for the inscriptions of the Hieron. 
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changed the form of their decrees, while the 
Argives conserved the original older form. 
Even if we assumed that hypothesis to be cor- 
rect still we cannot be completely satisfied 
because in the decrees of Epidauros the names 
of the archons are always followed by the copy 
from which they come,” while in those of Argos 
the names are followed, as in this inscription, 
by the name of the phratry and sometimes of 
the xopy.® 

Consequently we must either begin with the 
common type of the decrees of the two cities, 
modified later by the Epidaurians (even though 
their phratries are mentioned nowhere) or, as 
is more probable, we must seek for a period 
when Argos exercised political influence over 
Epidauros. This influence, though nowhere 
mentioned, could have taken place in one of 
two periods: (1) in the second quarter of the 
fourth century B.c., in which the inscription 
appears to belong, and more specifically in the 
period of the war between Argos and Epi- 
dauros. It was in this interval perhaps that 
the Argives, who were at war also with Phlius, 
held sway over Epidauros and that Menekles, 
a democrat in exile, was appointed proxenos by 
virtue of his status as an exile;* or (2) in the 
period immediately after the battle of Chaeronea, 
when Mnaseas, the friend of Philip, was in 
power in Argos. It is stated (cf. Hypereides, 
V,31) that he set up Athenogenes, the Athenian 
metic, as archon-tyrant in Troezen. We must 
imagine that the measures taken against the 
cities of the Acte, which always followed poli- 
cies friendly to Sparta, were much more severe 
in the case of Epidauros with which Argos, 
having a common frontier, had warred in the 
past. It is possible therefore that Epidauros 


politically was attached to Argos and the ab- 
sence of evidence for this fact can be explained 
by the lack of sources and by the great im- 
portance given by the historians of this period 
to the events of the court of the Macedonian 
kings, for it would be difficult to believe that 
Xenophon passed over this event in silence. 

Political reasons, moreover, could account 
for the breaking up of the stone on which this 
decree was inscribed, at the time when the 
Epidaurians regained their independence. 

If finally we compare the general character 
of the prescripts of the decrees of Argos and 
Epidauros with this inscription we see that its 
similarity to those of Argos is beyond doubt. 

Line 2. dAratar é[o]ée iapdv. Cf. ddvata edo€e 
ra. tov fapov in Syll. 564;, on an inscription 
from Argos. The usual formula in the inscrip- 
tions from Epidauros is, éS0é BovAd Kat Sdpor 
tov “Emdavpiov (1.G., IV’, 1, 48-55, 96). At 
the end of this line we must restore the name 
of a man beginning with A and not 8[apu|opyév], 
as restored by Fraenkel and Hiller. We have 
evidence for 8ajuopyot in Mycenae but not in 
Argos during the period of democracy (cf. 
Thue; V47): 

Line 4. We meet for the first time with 
EvxvpiSa. as the name of a phratry in Argos. 
Thus the number of the phratries is now in- 
creased to thirty (cf. M. Mitsos, Wodrruxy 
‘Ioropia tod "Apyous, p. 66). 

Line 6. The restoration of this line is very 
difficult, for approximately 26 letters are re- 
quired and we would have this number only 
if we accept the reading *AcxAamot. But we 
only have @eapoddxovs® for Asklepios while 
mpoéevor and evepyérar are mentioned for the city 
of Epidauros. We must therefore restore a 


29, AV? 1, A2se 9 as Olngt Ooiat 5403 9812-03 90. 

8 Syll.2, 5645; Mnemosyne, XLIII, 1915, p. 3364, line 8, 3678, line 8; XLIV, 1916, p. 221, 
lines 3, 32; B.C.H., XXXIII, 1909, p. 172, lines 2, 4, 5. 

4 For the interest of the Argives in the democratic exiles from Phlius cf. Xen., Hell., VII, 4, 11. 
During the peace of 365 the Argives sought to have them dwell in the Trikaranon on the same 


conditions as those in the city. 


5 The two instances of I.G., IV?, 1, 9629,02-s, where there is a reference to mpokevous «ipev Kal 
Geapoddxovs Tov *Amd\Awvos Kal Tov “AoKdarvov, should not be held suspect because there is clearly 
understood or omitted after the word ciyev the phrase tas mAs. 
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masculine or neuter noun meaning city. This 
word could be Samos, but in turn the number 
of letters in this word does not fill the space 
and furthermore it raises the question of the 
political influence of Argos over Epidauros. 
Perhaps xowdv could be read and with this cf. 
the remarks of A. Boéthius concerning an in- 
scription from Mycenae (B.S.A., XXV, pp. 
412-3). 

Line 8. The preserved letters seem to belong 
toa name like Ie@iAgls] (and J.G., IV’, 1, 186, 
iopopvépov) and xa[tdédoyos Bovdas], at the end 
of inscriptions from Epidauros, strengthens 
the case for the restoration of a capital name 
at the beginning of the next line. Nevertheless 
it appears that we have here a parallel to 
Fouilles de Delphes, III, 1, 88;. The restora- 
tion will imply that Menekles is honored under 
the same conditions and given the same honors 
as Peithilas. 


2. A square altar of dark stone was discovered 
in 1934 at Hagios Ioannes in a pile of rocks 
which came from the excavations. It is now 
located in the east side of the museum. Only 
the right side, cut somehow diagonally, is miss- 
ing. The dimensions are: height, 0.36 m.; 
width, 0.25 m.; thickness, 0.18 m. On the ob- 
verse side it reads (Plate XIV, No. 2): 


T(iros) “Edo[vios BaoiAds ?] 
avOvral| ros ’Ayatas ?| 
*AokAnm[ie — — —- — — — - ] 


T. Helvius Basila, if the same person is in- 
volved here, is known also from two other 
inscriptions, C.J.L., X, 5056, 5057, which were 
found in Atina of Latium. He probably came 
from Atina and seems to be the same person 
as [BlaowWds referred to in the Monumentum 
Ancyranum © as érévupos iepedts rob be08 SeBacrod 
kal Oeds ‘Pépns; cf. Rostovtzeff, Mélanges Bois- 
sier, pp. 422 ff. He is known to us from the 
above two inscriptions as an dvvmaros. That 
he was an dyv@vraros of Achaia is now estab- 
lished with probability by this inscription. 


Two concentric circles have been inscribed 
on the left side and below them we have the 
letters ME. That the altar belongs to Asklepios 
is established both by the inscription and by 
the circles which are found only on altars be- 
longing to that god.7 Because of the missing 
fragment, however, we do not know in what 
capacity Asklepios or the divinity which shared 
his altar was worshipped. The number MF, 
which we meet for the first time, does not 
help us. 


B. From EpripAuros 


3. In New Epidauros there lies in the yard 
of a house belonging to Michael Paulopoulos 
the upper part of a funeral stele. It is of white 
marble and has a gable above in the center of 
which is a sculptured shield. Dimensions: 
height, 0.47m.; width, 0.35m.; thickness, 
0.008 m.; height of gable, 0.10m. Under the 
gable is inscribed 


Evapepi 
xatpe 
The stele dates from the third or second cen- 
tury B.C. 


C. From ARACHNAION 


4. A fragment of white limestone built in the 
wall of a well before the village of Kdvrguréa, 
a settlement lying northwest of the foot of Mt. 
Arachnaion. Dimensions: height, 0.27 m.; 
width, 0.27 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. Museum of 
Nauplia, no. 2900. On the obverse side it reads: 


OROSEM[I —-] 


an inscription dating approximately from the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. It appears that 
a small settlement, perhaps a xépn belonging to 
Argos, existed in this region which is traversed 
by a road leading to the valley of the village 
Xe. In this slightly level region which con- 
tains water there can be seen the remains of 
buildings, drums of columns, and fragments 
of pottery. 


° Kleucker-Schede, Der Tempel in Ankara, p. 54, line 72. 


O1.Gi, VV, 1 pe 174, moss dol: 
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D. From NAUPLIA 


5. Our fifth fragment is a funerary relief of 
white marble that was found in 1935 at Acro- 
nauplia during the repairs of the prison there 
(Museum of Nauplia, no. 2906). Approxi- 
mately the upper half is broken off (Plate XIV, 
No. 5), and as preserved it measures 0.39 m. 
in height, 0.31 m. in width, 0.065 m. in thickness. 
Its upper part is covered by two male figures 
facing each other; the one on the left is seated. 


On the lower part there is a metrical inscription 
speaking about the deceased, over whose grave 
stood this monument. Between the figures and 
the inscription there is a nail-hole above each 
end of the first verse probably for the attach- 
ment of bronze rosettes. The four verses of the 
epigram, an elegiac distich plus a verse which 
does not scan plus a hexameter, occupy nine 
lines. The first four lines are in larger letters. 
The epigram 


Xrjoov ixvos [a lapodeira kai évrav|ao|v Bpa<xv> copa,” 
kal yv[ doe] ® tis eyo Kat rivos ei[ pi y lévous. 

KadAéov tov [bp las Kparepov pe KAICN| APNIACIH ‘ 
4) 8€ poe ev pe[A]aOporor yovy krutov [ov ]vopa *Apioro. 


therefore refers to Kpdrepos Kaddéov who be- 
longed to a distinguished family and died pre- 
maturely, perhaps far from his native land. 
The words orfaov and [x ]apodeiza denote a public 
road passing by the tomb. And this will in- 
dicate that the sculptured relief was brought to 
Acronauplia. 

Line 1. Sraoov tyvos [m]lapodeira: Ci. the 
similar beginning of an epigram from Myndos 
(J.H.S., XVI, 1896, p. 214) and other epi- 
grams from Larisa (.G., IX, 2, 660) and 
Nigrita (B.C.H., XVIII, 1894, p. 438 = Ath. 
Mitt., XXXVI, 1911, p. 279. [1 ]apodetra with 
«, since u is long, is also found in the epigrams 
from Myndos, Nigrita, and in another from 
Gytheion ; cf. "EuripBiov Xpyorov Toovyra, p. 652. 

Line 3. The reading of the second half (see 
lines 6-7 in the photograph) presents difficulties 
arising from the poor copying and carelessness 
of the stonecutter. Perhaps it is possible to 
read the name of the mother of Krateros in 
that part. 


E. From Arcos 


6. Mnemosyne, XLVII (1919), p. 164. No. 
IX. The fourth line of this inscription was 
read by its editor, W. Vollgraff, as ov ’Apaxvdéa, 
N....oro. There is no doubt but that the third 
letter from the end belongs to the ending of the 
name in the genitive case and that the line must 


be read as ov ’Apayvada, N... [O]S ro[6 nomen 
patris, nomen phratriae]. This becomes clear 
from the fact that in this catalogue of names 
the article is generally put without exception in 
the genitive case before the name of the father. 

The seventh line is read by Vollgraff as s, 
Ac[é]ia ro6 Swciwvos ....o00. The last three 
letters belong to the name of a phratry which 
always follows the name of the father. If the 
reading is correct and if the missing letters 
were restored correctly, then we have the name 
of a new phratry. 


F. From THE ARGIVE HERAION 


7. I.G., IV, 523. In line 5 before -mezpoy an | 
can be read even as shown in the large letters 
of the copy and in Wheeler, Argive Heraeum, 
I, p. 204. Before this the right half of M can 
be distinguished on the stone. The word there- 
fore is #]ptperpov. 


8. L.G21V/525. Inlined (Plate XTV. Nowe) 
we can read ---N? FPP instead of 
Fraenkel’s 17 PP PP, and in line 2-—TPON 
instead of Fraenkel’; -OON. This should be 
restored as [pé]rpov or [tpipe]tpov. Before 
these two lines, however, there are two other 
shorter lines in which the right halves of the 
last letters are preserved. The first line clearly 
ends in P (part of a number) while the second 
probably ends in P or N. 


® WW. Peek mentions the first two verses of this epigram in Ath. Mitt., LXVI, 1941, p. 62. 


9 Cf. also J.H.S., LIII, 1933, p. 55. 
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9. I.G., ITV, 527. In line 1 read NASMNAM —— 
and not —-—vas M:[8]é[a (?) (Fraenkel) ; or 
vas Miae (Wheeler, op. cit., p. 210); or NAS- 
MIAIA (Bechtel, Genethl. C. Robert, p. 78); 
or AZMIA (Vollgraff, B.C.H., XX XVII, 1913, 
p. 308). 

In line 4 read [S]odiAlov] and not Soir 
according to Vollgraff, loc. cit. 

In line 6 Vollgraff (loc. cit.) read a, Aaxd, 
Atous ’ApioroA[a |. The stone reads A, Aako 
Abyei(a) ’Apiorod. 

In line 10 instead of or]|par————-— [e]vs 
(Fraenkel and Wheeler) or pa s (Vollgraff) 
read [3 ]rpdro[v]. 


10. 7.G., IV, 529. Line 25. Fraenkel read 
—-—s *Ava——; Wheeler (loc. cit., p. 208) cay °A. 
After the fourth letter, however, a T is clearly 
seen (Vollgraff, B.C.H., XXXVII, 1913, p. 
309) and after the lacuna of three letters the 
upper part of an O, then a lacuna of one letter 
and after this the upper part of an O. The 
reading is ——oayv "Ar[apBlo[s] ’O[AtcoeiSas the 
The name of the freedwoman is in the accusa- 
tive while that of her liberator is in the 
nominative. 

Line 26. Fraenkel reads ‘IA[vp—; Vollgraff 
(Joc. cit., p. 309) [®]A[¥pa] ?. However, the 


first preserved letter is N. It is therefore the 
last letter of the name of the freedman or 
freedwoman, after which followed the name 
of the liberator beginning with AY. 


11. 1.G., IV, 530. Line 6. The first name of 
the reading AapdBov, *Av8pixds, yae, Parv[as] 
was correctly restored by Vollgraff (B.C.H., 
XXXIII, 1909, p. 183, note 2) as [Kv ]AapaBov. 
*Avdpixds is definitely the name of the freedman. 
This, however, is always preceded in this cata- 
logue, of which there are preserved 22 lines, 
by the name of the phratry of the liberator, 
and this is also required here. [Kv]AapaBov 
therefore is the name of the phratry, deriving 
its name from the son of Sthenelos of the same 
name, from whom also the Gymnasion in Argos 
was named (Pausanias, II, 18, 5; 22, 8-9). 


12. 1.G., IV, 521 1° + 522. These two inscrip- 
tions, published separately, belong to one text. 
It is a sacred law, engraved on a slab, portions 
of which comprise the two fragments joined 
now as the photograph (Plate XIV, No. 12) 
shows. As the stone now stands, broken off 
above, below, and on the right, it measures 
0.35 m. in height, 0.31 m. in width, and 0.13 m. 
in thickness. The inscription, as now joined, 
reads as follows: 1 


To) tet ap | 


/ ” /, / A 
Yupla.* at dé [r]is Ka Twy mplayer | wy OTL TOUS ae tre rovs | 


> / a \ 
4 ]vrirvyxdvovras mwA€y TA 7 


\ 
aba Tov Aurovra €voxov alirdy ? = = = = = ] 


5 1-2 \ / ” A A 
«-V Kal TLS TL EXEL TAMA TWY K —- — —- —~—-—-—-—-—-— ~~ — 


4 
Lévy ]dywvr. rot iapopvdpoves 


—----- av 
tov [O0(?) |dooar xara tov Onl or —= == ee ] 
TOS Cole. POMS ALO Oe Ral pa) Weve <= ere ee ee 
ovow. 22. . o.cowrtt imé[p rob Tepévous(?) ————— é] 
LOweGereNe| OE em cee ce hes on, 2 ee 
OO TOY eG a tN a ee dvaypa]- 


yavrw év[orddkas ? —-—-—~~ 

€XOUTES 0 a a 

< XN a is ? 

trép tod tLewevovs 2? — —— — 
15 rod Bopots —— —= ——— _— 

para os de == — == See 

a C7] ” 
ka a “Hpa é€ymn a —-—-——-—— 


ve a 
TOY COC == = — — — — — 


*° This fragment was also published in the same year b 
* I have made corrections in the readings in lines 253 


y Wheeler in Argive Heraeum, I, p. 206. 
, 6-12, 14, 19. 
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Line 3. [a]vrirvyxdvovras instead of .yre tTuy- 
xavovtas (Fraenkel and Wheeler) ; cf. also /.G., 
IV, 554, (Argos) ; B.S.A., XXV, p. 409, lines 
18/9 (Mycenae). 

Line 4. NoT or II is read at the end of the 
line. 

Line 7. [@0?]écoa. Only the end of the verb 
is preserved. Its restoration gives rise to diffi- 
culties. But since we are guided in the restora- 
tion by the sense we must restore a verb having 
the meaning “to impose a penalty.” I think 
therefore that @wdfew may be considered sound. 
Creo dG 1, Avge Al. eS 1302. DX 1. 
3009, 5.G.2., L, 1926, p. 214, no. 2, lines 2, 4; 
7, 10, 14. 


ii. DEDICATORY INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM CHIOS 


13. Base found in 1930 at Bolissos near 
Hagios Menas during construction work on a 
street between the quarters Christos and Py- 
thon (Plate XIV, No. 13). Now in the Chios 
Museum. The base is of white marble. On the 
rear face is a dowel hole. All faces except that 
which bears the inscription are rough picked. 

Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.62 m.; thickness, 
0.25 m. Height of letters, 0.017-0.018 m. 


seltel a 
Tépyvov MeAdvra 7 iépeva 
tov Kovpyrov Bao 


o. 
kal Kovpnow 


Line 1. This is the first-known occurrence 
of the diminutive Tépyov. For Topy- see Bechtel, 
Hist. Personennamen, p. 112. 


MeAdvras is the ordinary xowy form of this 
name. The Ionic form Meddvrys occurs in the 
Chian victors-list of the second century before 
Christ Syil.8, 959, line 23 (cf. Michel, Recueil, 
898). It would be hazardous to identify the 
MeAdyrns of the victors-list with the MedAdyras 
of the dedication here published. 

Line 2. Baovde’s, of course, refers to Zeus, 
king of the gods and father of the Kouretes. 
The cult of Zeus BaowAets is known at Erythrai 
in Asia Minor just across the strait from 
Chios.‘ The present text adds the epithet to 
those attested for Zeus in Chios.™® 

Line 3. The cult of Zeus Baowie’s and the 
Kouretes is known at Priene.1* Zeus Kpntayems 
and the Kouretes share cults at Olymos !® and 
Mylasa.t®° We find a cult of the Kouretes at 
Ephesus * and one of the Kouretes and Kory- 
bantes at Bargylia.1* Kouretes or Korybantes 
are represented on coins of Magnesia on the 
Maeander, Tralles, Maeonia, Acmonia, Lao- 
dicea, Apamea, and Seleucia.?®? And with Caria 
is connected the tradition of the arrival of the 
Kouretes in Asia Minor from Crete.?° 

The cult of the Kouretes in Chios is clearly 
derived from Asia Minor. The time of its 
transmission we cannot define,—there is no 
evidence,—but connections between island and 
mainland were always close, and at Erythrai, 
opposite Chios and perhaps colonized from 
Chios, we find the Korybantes worshipped as 
early as the fourth and third centuries before 
Christ.24_ The present text testifies to the 
existence of a sanctuary of Zeus BaowWeds and 
the Kouretes at Bolissos. We have no indica- 
tion of its location, for the inscription was not 


12 Swil.°, 1014, line 110; H. Gaebler, Erythrai, p. 79; for the spread of the cult of Zeus Baowre's 


see Cook, Zeus, II, p. 1355. 


18 Zolotas and Saros, ‘Ioropia ris Xiov, I, 1, p. Se 
14 Inschr. v. Priene, no. 186 = Syll.3, 599, note 4. 
15 Te Bas and Waddington, Voyage, III, no. 338, line 8. 


16 Michel, Recueil, 472, line 9. 
17 Strabo, XIV, 640. 


18 Te Bas and Waddington, Voyage, III, no. 499, line 22. 

19 Porner, De Kuretibus et Korybantibus, diss. Halle, pp. 296 f. 

20 Diodorus, V, 60; Et. Mag., s.v. Bv8wvos; O. Walter, Oesterr. Jahresh., XXXI, 1938, pp. 53 f. 

21 Wilamowitz, Abh. preuss. Akad. Wiss., 1909, p. 32 = J. Keil, Oesterr. Jahresh., XIII, 1910, 
Beiblatt, p. 29; Syil.8, 1014, lines 95 and 105; cf. H. Gaebler, Erythrai, p. 80; Porner, op. cit., p. 307. 
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found in situ. The inscription is important for 
the religious history of Chios. Here I have 
merely touched upon the problems it presents, 
for I intend later to return to them in con- 
nection with a topographical investigation of 
the plain of Bolissos. 


14. Rectangular base of bluish-green limestone 
found in 1929 on the plain between the village 
Biki and the sea. Now in the Chios Museum. 
Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.47 m.; thickness, 
0.44 m. 
On the upper horizontal face of the stone are 
two cuttings, one inside the other, running the 


Tue INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


width of the stone, designed to secure the dedi- 
cation. The larger cutting measures 0.23 m. 
0.22 m., the smaller 0.09 m. X 0.08 m. The 
inscription is cut on one of the long sides in 
fine letters of the fourth century before Christ. 


[ bi] Addnpos 
“Eppea. 


The cult of Hermes on Chios is known from 
inscriptions found in other parts of the island.” 
The present inscription ig the only one so far 
found in the neighborhood between Leptopeda 
and Nagos Kardamyla. 
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22 Ath. Mitt., XIII, 1888, p. 173 = B.C.H., LIX, 1935, p. 464; C.LG., 2229; *Apy. *Ed., 1931, 
p: 112, no.-8. 


CORRIGENDA 


In Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 116, line 2 of the Greek text and on p. 117, line 2 from the bottom 
of the page for [Av?]? as (mea culpa) read [Av?]xéas (which Mitsos read, and still reads). 


In Hesperia, XVI, No. 1, 1947, p. 50, No. 34, for Inv. No. I 3326 read Inv. No. I 3324; for 
f read T and reverse the photograph on Plate X. 


Py Ag, 


THE MASTER OF ANIMALS 
(PLaTEs XV-XX1) 


HE ORIGIN of Hermes is obscure, like that of most Greek deities, and so it 
provides a knotty problem for the researcher. Several scholars have attempted 
to unravel it, and although they have rarely been in open dispute, the diversity of 
their opinions proclaims their tacit disagreement with one another. A short critical 
summary of the most widely held views will follow in order to clear the ground. 
The views are all inconclusive, partly because they are based in every case 
upon anthropological inference only, partly because the separate dilemmas which the 
problem offers have not all been squarely faced. We will deal first with the god’s 
original character since this has been of particular interest to most scholars. The 
best known theories are five in number. The evidence for the first which claims him 
as a Wind God* is non-existent. Most popular is the second theory which explains 
him as a fertility and phallic god in origin.” Yet most of the evidence for it is late. 
Homer, Hesiod, and the late seventh-century writer of the Homeric Hymn to Hermes 
know nothing of his alleged phallic character, and he is completely anthropomorphic 
in early art. The upright phallos which represented him at Kyllene in Elis is unique, 
and the authors who report it are all late. The strongest support for this theory has 
been the ithyphallic herm which, on anthropological grounds, would argue a phallic 
origin. But the earliest herms like the one from Siphnos do not antedate the first 
quarter of the 6th century; * and it has recently been proved beyond doubt that the 
origin of the phallic herm is to be sought in the cult of Dionysus, not of Hermes.* 
Finally, Hermes has almost nothing to do with the fertility of the earth, having 
obtained an entry into the Andanian and Eleusinian Mysteries as a pastoral, not as a 
vegetative deity.’ 
Nor is there early evidence to support the third theory that Hermes was originally 
an underworld divinity.° The Jad is silent, and the Odyssey knows him only as a 


1 Scherer, Roscher’s Lexikon der griechischen und romischen Mythologie, I, pp. 2360 ff., but 
see Farnell’s devastating dismissal of the theory, Cults of the Greek States, V, p. 9, note d. 

2 A. B. Cook, Zeus, I,"p. 429, note 4, p. 704 and passim; S. Eitrem, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., 
VIII, 1, pp. 773 ff.; Jane Harrison, Themis, p. 297; Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion, 
pp. 76f.; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 11, pp. 1329 ff., thinks 
Hermes is both chthonian and fertility god; L. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, I, 1, pp. 386 ff., 
stresses his fertility aspect especially with regard to the pastoral sphere but also in general. 

$R. Lullies, Die Typen der Griechischen Herme, pl. 2, 1, 2. 

4 Hetty Goldman, A.J.A., XLVI, 1942, pp. 58 ff. 

5 Farnell, op. cit.. V, pp. 10 f.; Pausanias, II, 3, 4; IV, 1, 8; Dittenberger, S.J.G., 653; E. 
Roberts and E. Gardner, Inscriptions of Attica, p. 7. 

® Gruppe’s views have already been mentioned; Preller finally discarded the chthonian theory 
advanced in Demeter und Kore, p. 201; Nilsson at first claimed him as a Death God in origin 
(Griechische Feste, p. 390), but since then he has modified this view (cf. Greek Popular Religion, 
p. 8); Persson, The Royal Tombs at Dendra, accepts Nilsson’s earlier view (see p. 114). 
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euide to Hades.’ The Homeric hymn barely mentions this activity * and, judging from 
the later literature and art, his chthonian activity remained that of Psychopompos, 
although his underworld associations rendered him in time sufficiently awesome in 
the eyes of a few for them to invoke him as a chthonian power.’ Yet on the whole 
his position in Hades was a subordinate one, to be understood not as a shorn heritage 
of powers which he once possessed and of which he was subsequently deprived, but 
as a development of his function of guide. This development was both facilitated and 
encouraged by a widespread change in burial customs at the end of the Bronze Age.” 

The last two theories about Hermes’ original character are more weightily sup- 
ported than any of the others by evidence from all periods, but no scholar has 
examined any of it in detail and the Homeric evidence has been almost completely 
ignored. One theory suggests that a very primitive function of Hermes was that 
of Guide to the wayfarer;* the other argues that he was a pastoral deity whose 
original concern was with flocks.” An examination of these two activities with em- 
phasis on the Homeric evidence will provide us with a point of departure, although 
the literature and art of almost every century reveals that they were always prevalent 
in popular belief. The two functions do not appear to be closely connected but they 
have one aspect in common which is frequently expressed, powerfully emphasized by 
Homer, and of considerable importance to the search for the god’s original character 
and power. This aspect is Hermes’ protectiveness ; he protects the wayfarer and he 
protects the flock. 

An examination of the Iliad will show that, although Hermes is referred to more 
than once in digressions from the narrative, his most important activity in the epic 
is that of the Guide. Therefore it is clear that this idea about the god was firmly 
established in the minds of ninth-century Ionian Greeks. The epithet Diaktoros,.which 
is almost certainly to be interpreted as “ the Guide,” * occurs more often than any 
other except Argeiphontes. There are other references to him of a like nature. He is 
once described as rotos éSourdpos, three times as wopumds, and twice as Totos mopzds.”™ 
The significance of the demonstrative adjective should not be lost. Furthermore, he is 


“Odyssey; XI, 625 1.5 RXV ir. 

* Cl. lines 57 U2. 

° His name often occurs in the “ devotiones” (cf. Arch. Anz., 1907, p. 127; C.I.G., 538). 
Orestes (Choeph., 1 ff.) appeals to the chthonian Hermes, but Aeschylus here seems to make Zeus 
responsible for the god’s power in the underworld. 

10 T hope to deal with this at some length in my book on the cult and concept of Hermes. 

11 Farnell, op. cit., V, p. 17; Preller, op. cit., I, 1, p. 400; Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion, p. 8. 

12 Farnell, op. cit., pp. 9 ff. 

18H. G. Evelyn-White, Hesiod, Homeric Hymns, and Homerica, passim, translates the word 
in this way. Its meaning has been much disputed, but after a critical analysis it will be found that 
the most cogent arguments support the interpretation of the epithet as “‘ Guide.” I hope to consider 
both ‘‘ Diaktoros”’ and ‘‘ Argeiphontes ” at some length elsewhere. 

14 Iliad, XXIV, 375; 437, 439, 461; 153, 182. 
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the deity who dominates the twenty-fourth book as the guide of Priam on his dan- 
gerous journey to and from the tent of Achilles.’? But his guidance is not merely 
mechanical; it includes protection, and Homer is at pains to stress this. Note the 
emphasis on the god’s solicitude for the aged king when he first approaches: “‘ But 
the helper himself drew near and took the old man’s hand and spoke to him,” ** and 
his endeavours by means of a friendly conversation to calm the old man’s fears. How 
carefully, too, the poet describes the god’s anxiety for Priam’s welfare and his prepara- 
tion for the return journey, for Hermes himself harnesses the mules to the cart which 
is to carry them back to Troy.’ But the protective aspect of the god’s function is 
perhaps most forcibly expressed by Zeus himself in his words to Hermes earlier in 
the book: ** 

‘Eppeia, oot yap te padvora ye hidtaréy éorw 

avopt éraipiooa. 


Four passages in the Odyssey contain references to Hermes’ function of guide, 
in three of which the god himself appears as a personality. The fourth will be con- 
sidered first as it has the added interest of being the first reference in art or literature 
to the god’s simplest monumental form. Eumaeus mentions an ‘Eppatos \édos above 
the city which he passed on the way back to his hut.’ The scholiast explains that the 
‘Eppatos A\éddos was a stone heap. Even without his learned comments it is clear to 
the reader that the monument is a waymark, in fact, a guide. Attention has already 
been drawn to two of the other Odyssey passages wherein we encounter Hermes as 
the guide. Under the god’s safe conduct Herakles and the souls of the dead suitors 
travelled to Hades. More important is the third passage which tells of the god’s 
sudden appearance to Odysseus who wanders alone in the mountains.” Hermes comes 
of his own accord to help Odysseus, taking action independently of other supporters 
of the hero, even of Athena who is not concerned with this adventure. At present, 
the main interest of this episode for us is that once again the poet introduces Hermes 
as the guide, and once again he lays stress on the protective aspect of the deity in 
carrying out this role. Hermes takes the hand of Odysseus and exclaims: “ Whither, 
unfortunate, dost thou thus wander alone in the uplands, strange to the place?” * 
The god’s protectiveness is implicit in everything he says and does here, but, if addi- 
tional evidence is required, it will be found in Hermes’ own words: “ But come now, 
I will save and preserve you from harm.” * 

This trait is displayed by the god in his pastoral activities as well, so before it is 
subjected to further analysis let us recall what Homer has to say of Hermes’ concern 


15 Achilles mentions these dangers, ibid., XXIV, 563 ff., and so does the god, XXIV, 683 ff. 
a8 Oid., SLY , OOO ts 

Mibid., KA1LV, 677 t., 690 f: CAA Os to AD OP IE Gi 

43 Jind. XXIV, 354 4. 21 Tbid., X, 280 ff. 

19 Odyssey, XVI, 471 f. 221 OO. 
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with flocks and herds. Direct reference is made to his power to increase them in the 
passage about Phorbas, the Trojan, who is described as “ rich in flocks.” ** His son, 
Ilioneus, had his flocks increased, and hence his wealth, through the intervention of 
Hermes who loved him. The god’s ability to do this is mentioned by another early 
author, Hesiod, who associates him with Hekate in the byres.* Another reference 
in the Iliad is found in a digression from the narrative where Homer tells the story 
of the parentage of Eudorus, a son of Hermes by a maiden called Polymele, a member 
of Artemis’ choir.2” In Polymele’s name we can see a reference to Hermes’ pastoral 
concerns. The same word is used adjectivally with respect to Phorbas. 

The single passage in the Odyssey relevant to the present subject is perhaps the 
most interesting of them all. Eumaeus kills a boar for dinner and divides it into 
seven portions, one of which he sets aside for Hermes and the nymphs.” We learn 
from this that Hermes’ connection with the half-divine creatures of wood, field, and 
mountain was very early and sufficiently close for them to share sacrifice. We also 
learn which deities a herdsman was careful to honour. 

Nymphs are mentioned often in the Odyssey. Athena refers to some who dwell 
in caves.” Animals of every sort were cared for by them,” and like Hermes, they 
protected travellers. The nymphs of Ithaca with whom he is associated actually 
possessed an altar at which all wayfarers offered sacrifice.” Such a community of 
ritual and function is not surprising, for it is clear even from the Homeric poems that 
he and they were thought to haunt the same kind of country. 

Of all Hermes’ epithets, Argeiphontes occurs in Homer most often, fourteen times 
in the Iliad and thirteen times in the Odyssey. It means “ The Slayer of Argus.” ® 
The poet does not relate how Hermes released the heifer, but Hesiod seems to have 
told the story of Hermes, Io, and Argus.” The epithet thus alludes indirectly to the 
god’s protection * of domestic creatures, so that we find in Homer an idea which is 
often expressed in later periods. Kriophoros was a usual epithet and was officially 
attached to him in more than one locality. Artistic representations of him in this 
guise are usual from early times onward, and two famous sculptors of the “ transi- 
tional period,’ Kalamis and Onatas, chose to present the god in this manner. ** They 


28 Iliad, XIV, 490. 


24 Theogony, 444. 27 Thid., XIII, 347 fi. 
© Thad, XVI 79 fe 28 Cf. Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion, p. 14. 
26 Odyssey, XIV, 434 ff. 22 Odyssey, XVII, 210 f. 


80 This is its traditional meaning but, like “ Diaktoros,” its meaning has been disputed and I will 
discuss it more fully in another place. 

81 Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, XXIV, 24. 

*2 Argus may have been at first simply a shepherd dog and not a monster. Odysseus’ dog 
possessed that name, and the word is frequently used adjectivally to describe dogs. If so, Hermes’ 
interference may well originally have been terrifying rather than benevolent. Observe Apollo’s 
words to Hermes in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 286 ff. 

88 Pausanias, 1X, 22, 1; V, 27, &. 
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may have helped to establish a type because Hermes Kriophoros is afterwards en- 
countered over and over again in the major and minor arts, but the type could only 
arise out of a prevailing religious idea. 

Thus, even in the earliest period, the protective aspect of Hermes was so pro- 
nounced that we may fairly view it as part of his function of guide and of pastoral 
god. But if his worshippers thought that he protected travellers and flocks, they 
obviously believed that he had the power to do it, and so it is pertinent to ask what 
specific harm was feared by men in early Greece which the god, in their opinion, was 
empowered to avert. The state of society which Homer describes enables us to infer 
a good deal about this. For one thing, its economic structure was largely pastoral; 
for another, travel in open country and in the mountains was dangerous because of 
sudden and frequent assaults upon travellers, herdsmen, and flocks by wild beasts. 
An examination of the similes of Homer will show that this inference is not fanciful. 
He often derives his similes from wild animals. We find him describing a lion hunt, 
a leopard hunt, a lion attacking a bull, or herds of cattle, or even plundering the cattle 
steading and the sheep folds, and one simile gives a detailed description of a lion and 
a hunter who has wandered far afield.** Similar references to lions and other wild 
beasts in both epics could be multiplied. These animals constitute the main danger 
against which Hermes offers protection, and considerable evidence exists to prove 
that he was able to protect because he could control wild beasts. But for the moment 
let us confine our enquiry to the epics. His concern with and control over such 
creatures is actually implied in the Odyssey. He says “I will save and preserve you 
from harm.” But what was it that Odysseus had most to fear when he was wandering 
alone in the uplands? It was Circe, of course, but the danger of the witch lay for him 
in her regrettable habits of transforming men, not only into swine, but into wolves 
and lions as well.** A very Mistress of Animals ** was Circe, but she says herself 
that she had been told that she would fail on one occasion. It was Hermes who in- 
formed her of this; *’ it was likewise he who was responsible for her failure because 
he gave the moly to Odysseus. Moly, according to two later authors,”* grew at Pheneus 
and on the slopes of Mt. Kyllene; that is, in the very region where the cult of Hermes 
was at all times strongly entrenched. It is to our purpose to notice that, while Circe 
is mistress of many whom she has metamorphosed into wild beasts, Hermes is the 


iad. X14 fey O73 ee VL, S42 XV LG 573 the A LI GO th ce Vee 
VIM, 318 ff. 

85 Odyssey, X, 210 ff., 239 ff., 431 ff. 

86 Circe appears to have absorbed some of the main characteristics of a Minoan predecessor and 
so she acts as another and independent survival of the pre-Greek Mistress of Animals whose most 
familiar successor is Artemis. This problem will be dealt with at some length in my book. 

87 Odyssey, X, 330 f. 

88 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant., IX, 15, 7; Pliny, N.., XXV, 4, 8. 
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one who can effectively oppose her on her most powerful ground.” His powers were 
equal to those of the dread goddess and she bowed before his intervention. The signifi- 
cance of this will become more apparent when we come to tests of our material other 
than the Homeric. 


Tue Eartrest MONUMENTAL ForM OF HERMES 


Few scholars have considered the problem of the god’s original form in great 
detail. Since his phallic character is apparently non-existent in the early period and 
since the origin of the phallic herm can be assigned to the cult of Dionysus, the 
assumption that Hermes’ earliest form was a phallic post or simple phallos “a5 clearly 
not justified. A far better case can be made out for the simple stone heap. Several 
authors allude to these heaps, the earliest being Homer himself who, as we have seen, 
calls the god’s stone heap an ‘Eppatos dédos. Nilsson, who has always claimed the 
stone heap as Hermes’ earliest monumental form, suggests that a larger unwrought 
stone may often have surmounted it.** Fact is made of this brilliant inference by the 
discovery of a large grey stone inscribed “‘ Hermanos ” (Plate XV, d) which was em- 
bedded in a stone heap on a hillside in Laconia.** A three-stroked sigma marks the 
inscription as 6th century in date ** but because epigraphists have been so interested 
in the lettering, the immensely significant circumstances of the find have gone totally 
unnoticed. This stone in its heap presents us with an actual ‘Eppatos hédos which had 
presumably remained undisturbed for centuries. Although the inscription is 6th cen- 
tury in date, the cult object itself may be much older. In any case it is striking testi- 
mony from a fairly early period which lifts Nilsson’s suggestion from the realm of 
conjecture into the world of fact. 

Further archaeological support is given by a number of fifth-century silver 
tetradrachms from Segesta in Sicily. The first shows a hunter with his foot on a 
heap of stones (Plate XXI, e). That this is Hermes’ heap is clear from another coin 
struck at the same time (Plate XXI, g) where the herm rises diagonally out of it. 
On yet another Segestan coin of the same period the herm is replaced by a large 
spherical stone which tops the heap (Plate X XI, f). 

It emerges, then, that Hermes’ simplest, and presumably, his earliest monumental 
form was a heap of stones often surmounted by a larger unwrought stone. Such was 
probably the ‘Eppatos A\édos mentioned by Eumaeus who, like other rustic worshippers, 
believed the spirit of Hermes to be immanent in that heap. 


89 Hermes could also change the shape of living creatures. He taught Autolykos the art, 
according to Pherecydes Fragment 63. Artemis also transformed mortals into beasts. We recall 
the misfortunes of Actaeon and Kallisto. 

40 Cf. Scherer, loc. cit., I, pp. 2391 f.; Jane Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 631; Gilbert Murray, 
OPAC 1 Te 

41 4 History of Greck Religion, pp. 109 f. 

42H. Dressel and A. Milchhofer, Ath. Mitth., II, 1877, p. 303. 

43 Roberts, An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, pp. 251, 270. 
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THE Gop’s NAME AND SoME oF His EPITHETS 


The derivation of the name Hermes from épwa, being sound for all dialectical 
variants, is therefore almost certain.’ It corresponds so well with the primitive ritual 
significance of the cult as to be descriptive of it, for if we accept the derivation, as 
surely we must, the name simply means “ He of the stone heap.’ *° Consequently it 
is Greek. Yet a mass of evidence points to his origin with a pre-Greek people; so the 
student is faced with a riddle. Farnell considers the Greek etymology to be a very 
serious obstacle in the path of enquiry, but it is not an insuperable barrier. 

It is wise to bear in mind that Homer refers to the god almost as often by a few 
of his well-known epithets as by the name which we usually give to him. Diaktoros 
and Argeiphontes, singly or together, are alternative names for him, and so is 
Eriounios.** The last epithet, meaning the Ready Helper or Bringer of Blessing, 
refers to that aspect of benevolence and protection which was considered earlier. As 
we have seen, the word Hermes is descriptive of his form. Two of the three epithets 
just mentioned are descriptive of his personality and his function; the third derives 
from a very ancient legend which alludes to the god’s pastoral associations. The epics 
indicate that the god may have had more than one appellation among ninth-century 
Ionian Greeks. At least there would be no confusion in their minds if one alluded to 
the god by one of these three epithets because Argeiphontes, Diaktoros, and Eriounios 
designate him as surely and unmistakably as the name Hermes. They are used of no 
other deity in the poems and are consequently to be ranked as functional, not as orna- 
mental epithets. 


Non-HELLENIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOD 


With whom, where, and at what time did Hermes originate? Some have ignored 
the problem raised by his Greek name and have boldly proclaimed him Pelasgian.” 
Sir Arthur Evans suggests a pre-Greek origin for him by implication.“ Other 


44 Cf. Preller; op. cit., 1, 1, p. 3854, note 5. 

45 Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 389, emphatically remarks that any disagreement with this derivation 
must arise from the fact that it will not suit a pre-conceived theory. I just as emphatically agree 
with him. Cook, op. cit., II, pp. 383 f., note 7, accepts the derivation from épya but translates it as 
“prop,” and see Hetty Goldman, Joc. cit., p. 68, who points to the Homeric use of the word 
to mean the long wooden props with which the Achaeans beached their ships. But supports other 
than wooden props were used at a very early time for beaching ships. Hesiod, Works and Days, 
624 f. advises the would-be seafarer to draw up his ship on the shore for the winter and pack it 
tightly with stones. 

46 Tt occurs alone twice, cf. Iliad, XXIV, 360, 440. 

47 J. Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 631, and Gilbert Murray, op. cit., p. 77. 

48 Palace of Minos, III, p. 524. Evans thinks that the aniconic agalma of Hermes on Mt. 
Kyllene may well have been of Minoan workmanship. This statement implies that, in the great 
scholar’s opinion, the concept inherent in the agalma was known to this pre-Greek people. 
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scholars *’ have cautiously called him Greek, but this fails to account for the god’s 
many non-Hellenic traits. Still others withhold their opinions, thereby leaving the 
subject an open question.*”” Only Farnell * has subjected the indirect evidence to a 
careful analysis, but even he does not concern himself with the survival of Minoan 
characteristics in the classical cult of Hermes, nor has he noticed the monumental 
evidence which proves the existence of the cult in the Late Helladic Age. 

His treatment of the ethnic problem consists of a survey of the cult’s geographical 
distribution, of the form and character of the god, of his mythological associations 
and festivals; and a pre-Greek origin for the Hermes concept is implicit in this general 
internal evidence, especially if it is viewed collectively. The main points made by 
Farnell are the god’s aniconic form, the fact that his worship in the historical period 
was most powerful in regions with deeply rooted Pelasgian traditions like Attica and 
Arcadia, his connection with the earliest Arcadian genealogies, and the Saturnalia- 
like practice in the Cretan Hermaia. During these festivals the slaves changed places 
with their masters,” and Farnell thinks the slaves may represent a stock of earlier 
people who had been conquered by the invaders and who were the earliest worshippers 
of Hermes. This practice, according to Farnell, is “ the best and clearest evidence ” 
that Hermes originated among a pre-Hellenic people. 

A few more points can be made: Hermes’ subordinate position in the Olympian 
hierarchy, his aspect of thievishness, his connection with early legendary characters 
like Autolykos, Odysseus, and Perseus, his share in the sort of conflict between divini- 
ties which reflects a racial collision and which ends either in the complete overthrow 
of the older divinity or in a compromise. The most famous conflict involved Hermes 
with Apollo and it ended according to the legend in friendship. Lastly, in historical 
times Hermes could boast, not many temples, but the unswerving devotion of com- 
mon folk. 


MINOAN SURVIVALS IN THE CLASSICAL CULT AND CONCEPT OF HERMES 


If one scrutinizes the historical cult and concept of both Athena and Artemis one 
discovers certain peculiarities which are demonstrable Minoan survivals. Such a 
scrutiny has never been directed towards Hermes but it reveals similar survivals, and 
most of the evidence for Minoan traits in his cult and concept is significantly early. 

Two types of sanctuary were usual in Minoan times, the outdoor and the indoor 


49 Kitrem, Joc. cit., VIII, 1, p. 773, says “ Die Gestalt des Termes peht™in die» Urzen der 
Griechen zurtick ”; O. Gruppe, of. cit., II, pp. 1318 f., presumably thinks Hermes to be Greek since 
he favours the theory of the god’s connection with Sarameyas. 

50 Preller, op. cit., I, 1, p. 385, regards the cult as very ancient but forbears from giving a 
definite opinion owing to difficulties surrounding his name. Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 391 does not 
express an opinion about the people of his origin but thinks they must have been a pastoral folk. 
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shrine. We can recognize two main kinds of outdoor shrine, the cave and the rock 
shelter. Many sacred caves in Crete have yielded votive offerings in bronze and terra- 
cotta of Minoan workmanship.” Now Hermes was often venerated in caves,” the 
two most interesting being those on Mt. Kyllene and near Patsos in Crete. They 
deserve some consideration. 

Northern Arcadia, especially Mt. Kyllene, was beyond doubt the most hallowed 
of all places where Hermes was afforded worship. He had a temple on the summit 
of the mountain,” and the legends which recount the circumstances of his birth almost 
all agree that he was born in a cave on the mountain by Maia. The mountain was 
carefully explored and few caves were found. One corresponds with the description 
of Hermes’ birthplace in the Homeric hymn.’ Pausanias does not mention the cave 
but it has been pointed out that its existence was probably forgotten in his day. Votive 
offerings in terracotta were found in the cave when it was discovered, and the early 
date of many of these indicates that the sanctity of the place was observed at a much 
earlier period. For our present purpose, the cave is much more interesting and signifi- 
cant for precisely that reason. Hermes derived one of his most important epithets, 
Kyllenios, from this very mountain. Its first occurrence in literature is in the Odys- 
sey * and although his cult may have been discontinued on top of Kyllene and within 
the cave, the epithet was never forgotten so long as Hermes claimed a place in the 
hearts and minds of men. 

The god’s cult in the cave near Patsos does not seem to have fallen into desuetude, 
but neither this nor the Kyllenian cave has ever been scientifically excavated. Some 
of the votive offerings in bronze and terracotta found at Patsos were dedicated in 
Minoan and slightly later times.** They will be considered at length below. 

The sanctuary of Middle Minoan date on Mt. Juktas shows that mountain tops 
were also considered to be sacred by the Minoans, possibly because of the natural awe 
they induced. When we turn to Hermes we find that he favoured the tops of moun- 
tains too. He is to be found on Mt. Juktas itself, and Kyllene, the highest mountain 
in Arcadia, belonged to him. Several others can be mentioned: Akakesion in Arcadia 
and Mt. Kerykion in Boeotia which was claimed as his birthplace, and he was present 
within the very precinct of the Zeus temple on Mt. Lykaios.” 


53 Cf, Nilsson, M.M.R., pp. 49 ff. for a good critical précis of these finds. 

4 Mt. Parnes ("E¢. *Apx., 1905, p. 102), Cilicia (J.H.S., XII, 1891, p. 240), Asia Minor 
(Pausanias, X, 32,5), Mt. Ida in Crete (C.I.G., 2569). 

55 Tt was in ruins when Pausanias visited it; cf. VIII, 17, 1-2. 

56 Cf, Pieske, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., XI, 2, p. 2455, and A. Scheffler, De Mercurio Puero 
(Kénigsberg Dissertation, 1884), pp. 1 ff. 

ee RN eke 

58Cf. F. Halbherr, Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica, 11, pp. 913 ff. and pl. 14; Nilsson, 
M.M.R., p.61, dates the find to Late Minoan, but J. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete, pp. 148 f., 
favours a Middle Minoan III dating. W. Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, p. 35, puts some of the 
bronze animals into the Protogeometric period. 

59 "Hd. *Apx., 1904, pp. 200 ff., pls. 9, 10, figs. 20-22; Cook, Zeus, I, p. 84, note 1. 
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Thus Hermes inhabited the sort of outdoor places which, in Minoan belief, had 
been sacred. In one certain *’ instance he occupied a cave to which the Minoans had 
actually brought offerings long before the end of the Bronze Age. In historical times 
his cult seems to have been rather powerful in the same region, judging from fifth- 
century and later coin types of Sybrita,** a town not very far east of the cave in 
question. He was also known at Phaistos * and in many other places in Crete.” 

Among other objects which frequently appear in Minoan religious art are sacred 
stones and pillars. No god familiar to us in historical times is more closely associated 
with the stone and pillar cult than Hermes. We have already noted his most primitive 
image which was an heap of stones often surmounted by a larger stone, but another 
usual shape was the semi-iconic herm which consisted of a shaft supporting a bearded 
head and having the phallos placed halfway up its length. The ithyphallic terminal 
figure, Dionysiac in origin, probably attached itself to Hermes sometime during the 
centuries after Homer. It was customary for the semi-iconic image as well as the 
large unwrought rock to be placed upon a stone heap, although the heap was sometimes 
replaced by a four-sided plinth, and this kind of cult statue of Hermes had a wide- 
spread popularity, ranging from Magna Graecia to Panticapaeum. 

Hermes was by no means the only god in historical times who was associated 
with the sacred stone or pillar but his connection with this sort of cult was more 
marked than most. For example, no other god bothers about the simple stone heap. 
It was customary for even the casual traveller to add another stone to the cairn as 
he passed it, but since these heaps were often in lonely parts of the country and on 
hill tops, they were most often encountered by peasants and shepherds who took their 
sheep and goats to graze in the uplands. Hermes in his aniconic form was more 
familiar to herdsmen than to anyone else and so it is probable that his stone heaps 
received their most profound veneration from pastoral folk. 

The god’s connection with trees is not so spectacular as with pillars and stones 
but it is close enough to cause the writer some surprise that attention has not been 
drawn to it before now as an instance of Minoan survival. The shaft of his pillar 
was often made of wood and several famous agalmata were also wooden. This is a 
custom which obviously derives from Minoan practice and is to be met with in the 
case of every Greek deity, but three of his agalmata are worth mentioning. An image 
of Hermes stood in the temple of Athena Polias on the Acropolis, simply described 


°° The date of the earliest Kyllenian finds we unfortunately do not know. 

61 Cf. Charles Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. XX XVIII, 5-8. 
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6s At Aptera, Dreros, Gortyna, Itanos, Kydonia, etc., cf. Eitrem, loc. cit., p. 753. 

64 Scholiast on Odyssey, XVI, 471, and Cornutus, Theol., c. 16, p. 24. The custom has been 
variously explained since the Sth century B.c.: Xanthus, Frag. Hist. Graec., 1, p. 38, 9; Sir James 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, IX, 8 ff.; Nilsson, Griech. Feste, pp. 389 f. 
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as a wooden agalma which was hidden in a tangled growth of myrtle.® It was dedi- 
cated by Kekrops. Our only authority is Pausanias, who is on the whole reliable, and 
we can trust the tradition of its great age because of the place wherein it was kept. 
A callow newcomer was not likely to find his way into that temple. Nor was Hermes 
a stranger to the Acropolis. Representations of him were found there in the excava- 
tions which include archaic reliefs and an equally archaic head of a herm.* But the 
early association of Hermes and Athena is interesting in view of her own undoubted 
Minoan origin. 

At the time of Pausanias’ visit to Troizen there was a wild olive tree growing 
in such a way as to entwine the image of Hermes Polygios. Local tradition had it 
that when Herakles rested his club against the image the implement took root and 
life and grew again into a living tree. There have been various attempts to explain 
the epithet zoAvyos * which need not concern us here; the main lesson of the account 
is Hermes’ close connection with a tree which he himself in the view of the Troizenians 
caused miraculously to grow. 

The agalma on Mt. Kyllene is our third instance. This was enormous,” and its 
material was sufficiently unusual for Pausanias to digress on the kinds of wood used 
by primitive people for their sacred images. Sir Arthur Evans thinks it may have 
been a Minoan cult object, but in spite of the apparent durability of this wood which 
is related to cedar and resists both insects and rot,” it is difficult to believe that the 
image had existed for more than a millenium and a half. Kyllene is a very high moun- 
tain and Pausanias saw a ruined temple; so the image could not have had much pro- 
tection. We do not, on the other hand, know how long the temple was in ruins. The 
writer is far from rejecting the implication of Evans’ suggestion. The Minoan dedi- 
cation might easily have been replaced by an exact replica.” 

We have not done with the god’s concern with trees. In the Homeric hymn to 
Hermes we read that the young god thwarted Apollo’s angry purpose by making the 
withies by which he was to be imprisoned spring up and entwine until they covered 
the rest of the cattle.” This miracle recalls the Troizenian tradition related to and 
by Pausanias, and so the legend which attached to Hermes Polygios may have been 


65 Pausanias, I, 27, 1. I completely agree with Cook, Zeus, III, p. 725, note 5, that there is no 
reason to assume that the sacred object was a phallos. 

66 Cf, B.C.H., XIII, pl. XIV; H. Payne and G. Young, The Archaic Marble Sculptures of the 
Acropolis, pls. 8, 2; 104, 1-4. 

67 Pausanias, II, 31, 10; cf. J. Harrison, Themis, p. 366, note 3, and Eitrem, Rhein. Mus., 1909, 

B50: 

‘ 68 There is nothing in Pausanias to suggest that it was phallic. 

69 Palace of Minos, III, p. 524. 

70 Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, IV, pp. 245 f. 

71 Pausanias notes other instances of Hermes’ connection with trees, IX, 22, 2 and 24, 5civalso 
Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, A Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, pl. X, 14-16. 

72 A08 ff. 
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an old one, indeed a variant of that in the Homeric Hymn. But with the author of 
the latter we are the better part of a millennium earlier in time and we find a most 
important association of Hermes with trees. Nor should we overlook moly which 
plays so important a part in the Odyssey. This cannot be called a tree but it was living 
vegetation, and its powers, too, were momentous, for they concerned wild beasts. 

Finally, let us consider Hermes’ staff. The place of its origin as well as its true 
significance in early times is a vexed question.” There is not sufficient evidence to 
prove that the Greeks adopted it from anyone else—unless they were pre-Greek—and 
the serpent staff of the Babylonians cited by Frothingham is not a true caduceus. The 
rhabdos carried by the god in Homeric literature has no serpents and the earliest 
representations of the usual caduceus show variations on the 8-shaped termination 
but no attempt to indicate snakes. Our concern is its material. The Odyssey reports 
the rhabdos to be of gold but the /liad does not specify its material. It is obvious that 
a humbler stuff, probably wood, was originally used to make the staff.“ As it possessed 
magic powers from the earliest times it could easily be transmuted into gold through 
the alchemy of the imagination, for gold, too, is thought to have magical properties. 
A wooden prototype, however, is something more than conjecture. Apollo describes 
the rhabdos which he gives to Hermes as zpurérydov “ three-leafed”’ or “ three- 
branched,” ‘° and in the second quarter of the 7th century B.c. a Corinthian painter 
decorated a pinax with Poseidon and Amphitrite in a chariot followed by Hermes, 
identifiable by his beard and by the caduceus which he holds in his right hand (Plate 
XX, a). The interesting tip to this wand has not gone unnoticed; ** from it spring 
two three-leafed shoots, one above the other. 

Attic vase-painters seem to have thought of the caduceus as wooden also. Hermes 
on a sixth-century Attic black-figure vase holds a gnarled caduceus in one hand as 
he aids Poseidon in teaching Herakles how to fish (Plate XX, b).” More interesting 
is the tondo of an early red-figure kylix (Plate XX, c). Behind Hermes is a tree; 
he bends over and grasps a smaller but similar tree to strip it of its leaves and super- 
fluous branches in order to make a caduceus. This vase-painter, too, considered the 
caduceus to be of wood. We need not stress the fact that this staff was his most 
characteristic attribute. He is almost never without it. 

The epiphany of the Minoan deity was often in the shape of a bird. As with so 
many Greek gods, the bird survived as a creature sacred to Hermes. The cock seems 


™ Ci. Botzkes, Pauly-Wissowa,:K-E., XI, 1, pp» 332 ifs. also Frothinsham, 424) om 
1916, pp. 175 ff. 

4 Cf. F. J. M. de Waele, The Magic Staff in Antiquity, p. 37. 

7 Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 530. 

*° A. Furtwangler, Konigliche Museen zu Berlin, Vasensammlung, I, p. 62, and De Waele, 
op. cit., p. 48. 
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to have been his favourite fowl but his association with it is not so marked as Athena’s 
with her owl. But the actual appearance of Hermes and his way of getting from place 
to place are far more interesting. Even in the /liad™ his chosen form of movement 
is flight, and a lovely passage in the Odyssey describes him as “ like to a bird.” *° There 
is no reason to believe that he has taken the form of a bird, and it is most unlikely 
that Homer wished to convey such an idea in view of the fact that Hermes carried 
his wand as he flew. Homer speaks more than once of Hermes’ sandals which carried 
him swiftly over land and sea “* and so he probably envisaged Hermes in the same 
way that we do. And as soon as the god is found in art in his anthropomorphic form 
he has wings attached to his boots or to his cap or both. Much more important is his 
occasional portrayal in archaic art with wings like those of Artemis Potnia Theron 
because they spring from his body. A kylix, potted and painted about 540 B.c. shows 
Hermes on both sides seated on a rock. He holds what is probably a lagobolon in his 
left hand, wears a cap, and his feet are shod with the usual winged boots. From his 
breast spring two great curling wings, stylized in the usual orientalizing manner and 
very like those which Artemis has at the same period (Plate XXI, a).* About ten 
years later another Attic painter displayed Hermes * with wings springing from the 
shoulder, but they are more naturalistically rendered (Plate XXI, b). 

Nilsson * has suggested that the survival of wings in the case of both Hermes 
and Iris is functional; they are messengers and therefore require speed, an explana- 
tion suitable for Iris but not for Hermes because he never appears as a messenger 
in the Iliad and yet in that poem he makes his way swiftly by flight from place to place. 
Probably the explanation which Nilsson gives for the wings of Artemis Potnia Theron 
serves also for Hermes. He suggests that her wings represent a conflation of the 
bird and human epiphany, either but not both of which at once the Minoan deity, whose 
successor Artemis is, chose to assume. It is true that Hermes’ wings are functional 
when he has become a full-fledged messenger but this idea was in its infancy in 
Homeric epic. 

The Minoans had a Nature religion and they did not exclude from it as too 
terrifying the wild beasts she nurtured. Their religious art records both a Mistress 
and Master of Animals. 

Hermes’ association with goats, sheep, and cattle is well known, and we have 
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already considered the Homeric evidence which shows that ninth-century Ionian 
Greeks were familiar with him as a pastoral god. We also observed, first, that 
travellers, shepherds, and flocks were protected by him, secondly, that the main danger 
for all of them was the attack by wild beasts, and thirdly, that Hermes presumably 
possessed the power which would render his guardianship effective. 

If one turns to the short verses of Leonidas of Tarentum, an early Hellenistic 
author, one will find that he calls the god “ protector of flocks” in one of his epigrams, 
and in another he states definitely the danger which the god averts: * 

Morichus the goatherd set me up, Hermes, the overseer, to be the approved guardian 
of his fold. But, ye nanny-goats who have taken your fill of green herbage on the moun- 
tains, heed not now at all the ravening wolf. 

Hermes’ concern with and power over beasts of prey have hitherto been almost 
unnoticed, but evidence both literary and archaeological for his interest in animals 
and monsters is considerable. Our first definite literary statement is quite early; in 
the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, Zeus endows his son with many powers in addition 
to those given by Apollo: *° 

Take these, Son of Maia, and tend the wild, roving, horned oxen and horses and 
patient mules. 

So he spake. And from heaven father Zeus himself gave confirmation to his words 
and commanded that glorious Hermes should be lord over all birds of omen and grim-eyed 
lions and boars with gleaming tusks and over dogs and all flocks that the wide earth 
nourishes. 

Does this passage explain the incredible feat of slaying the oxen which Hermes 
managed to do beforehand? “Great strength was in him” *’—yet he was not a 
day old! 

In two places in the Jiiad Homer describes a lion as “ hankering after flesh,” 
Kpeov €patilwv.° The hymn writer twice used the same phrase of Hermes himself, 
first when the god plans the theft of the cattle, and again when Apollo retorts to his 
protest that he knows nothing about it.” The second passage is sufficiently interesting 
to quote: “ You will plague many a lonely herdsman in mountain glades, when you 
come on herds and thick-fleeced sheep, and have a hankering after flesh.” So speaks 
Apollo, and the habits which he describes are very like those which are indulged in 
by the wild beasts themselves. 

In fact, Hermes is a very Master of Animals in this poem, and the writer is not 
unique in what he says. He provides us with our most definite literary statement of 
these powers, but he is not our earliest source. 
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Moreover, the god is connected with hunters. Aipytos, whose grave according 
to Homer * was near Mt. Kyllene was killed whilst hunting; Amphion learned music 
from Hermes who gave him a lyre to bewitch wild beasts when he played on it; * 
Pan, the son of Hermes, was fond of the chase; Autolykos, another son * whose name 
means “ the wolf himself ”’ or “the very wolf,’ hunted around Mt. Parnassus; and 
black-figure vase-paintings ** show him with Athena attending the combat of Herakles 
with the Nemean lion. 

Another very famous hunter turned to Hermes for help in the chase. Our evi- 
dence for this is archaeological and it supports, moreover, an interesting passage in 
Arrian which we must consider first. In his treatise on hunting * Arrian says that 
it is advisable to offer sacrifice to certain deities before starting the chase. Hermes 
is one, and Arrian carefully gives two of his epithets, évddcos and ryewovios. Thus the 
prospective hunter is urged to sacrifice to Hermes, protector of travellers, as a 
cautionary measure. Theophrastus also refers to the custom of pouring libations to 
the wayside heap, but he does not give a particular reason for it.” 

The archaeological evidence which supports Arrian’s statement comes from a 
much earlier period. Consider first a skyphos made about 400 B.c. probably in Boeotia. 
The painting shows a young man seated, labelled Kephalos, who holds two spears 
and pours a libation from an oinochoe to an ithyphallic herm (Plate XV, f). Behind 
him is his hound who busily sniffs a hedgehog; the herm,*”* roughly drawn, is deeply 
embedded in a heap of stones. To the right stands Artemis, the Great Huntress her- 
self, also labelled, holding two spears. 

Contemporary with the skyphos is a coin minted at Pandosia in South Italy. 
The reverse shows a naked Pan seated on a rock holding two spears with his hunting 
hound at his feet (Plate XXI, c). In front of Pan is a bearded terminal herm to 
which a caduceus is affixed. To be compared with this Pandosian coin are the Segestan 
tetradrachms mentioned above. They show that in Segesta,”’ too, the god was asso- 
ciated with hunters. Local legend told how the nymph Segesta was ravished by 
Krimissos, a river god, who assumed the shape of a hound for the purpose. Their 
child, Egestos, founded the city and it is he, as hunter, who occupies the obverse or 
reverse of most of these coins. On one we see him with a hound,” resting his foot 
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on the heap of stones and holding two hunting spears in his left hand (Plate eens 
On another, Egestos is accompanied by two hounds instead of one, and rising out 
of the heap is the semi-iconic herm wearing a pilos (Plate XXI, g) like the one which 
dangles at the neck of the hunter himself. The third coin has the large round stone 
topping the heap as its most interesting feature, but on it we see another hunter with 
weapons and hound, this time Krimissos who can be identified by the horns on his 
head (Plate X XI, f). 

These coins and the Boeotian skyphos inform us that Hermes’ concern with 
hunters was not only recognized in the 5th century but that the recognition was wide- 
spread over the Greek world. It is not the sort of religious idea which is likely to have 
originated among a people so highly urbanized and commercial as the Greeks in the 
5th century; on the contrary, the idea belongs to a rural economy which the Greeks 
had had to replace to some extent by industry and commerce long before. Its wide- 
spread existence implies that it was familiar to those Greeks who had indulged in 
colonization during the 8th and 7th centuries. The implication sheds any taint of 
conjecture when one recalls the remarks in the Homeric hymn, and when one turns 
to archaeological evidence which, like the hymn, antedates the 5th century. It consists 
chiefly of vase-painting. This was a minor art which provided a livelihood for ordi- 
nary people; the vase-painter was a craftsman who derived his designs from the 
customs, beliefs, and ideas of his contemporaries. He was no religious innovator. 
He made his pots to sell them, and the scenes which he depicted were chosen because 
of their wide appeal. 

Like the hymn writer, artists in Athens and Corinth who lived during the late 
7th and early 6th centuries had the notion that Hermes was associated with wild 
beasts, for the god is shown in their company on several vases. Whereas the writer 
of the Homeric hymn stated his view, the vase-painters depicted theirs, and the com- 
bination of literary and archaeological evidence shows that the ideas were prevalent 
about 600 B.c. 

Corinthians loved to paint animals on pots which they were able to export widely 
during the 7th and 6th centuries. An interesting aryballos was imported into Delos 
(Plate X VIII, c) whichis typical Cornithian work of the first quarter of the 6th century 
B.c.”’ On the aryballos two leopards move towards each other around the vase turning 
their fierce faces frontally. Hermes stands between them, one hand tucked into his 
short chiton, the other holding a very long caduceus. At about the same time an 
Athenian painted a dinos in black-figure which subsequently went to Naukratis. He 
divided his design into friezes which he filled with wild animals and monsters. In this 
company we see Hermes standing, caduceus in hand, flanked by two smiling sirens 
while all round him are lions, boars, and other monsters (Plate XIX, a, b). On vases 
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of this kind Hermes is the “ human” creature *” who appears,—if one appears at 
all_—and he stands alone amid a wild or even monstrous gathering. At the end of 
the 6th century Maia joins him ona vase (Plate XVIII, d).*° Mother and son stand in 
the middle facing one another; a ram approaches from the right while from the left 
moves a goat followed by a lion with heavy mane and gaping jaws. 

A wild animal which Artemis Potnia Theron frequently holds in subjection is 
the stag. Hermes occasionally demonstrates his power over the same animal. On an 
archaic gem **’ we find him dressed in the usual way and holding his caduceus in one 
hand. In the other he grasps the hind hoof of a stag which dangles upside down 
(Plate XXI, d). . 

The foregoing evidence makes comprehensible the position and power of Hermes 
in the Circe story. We have seen that the god’s mastery over wild animals is recog- 
nized in the archaic period both in literature and in art. It is what Hermes does in the 
10th book of the Odyssey which bears out their testimony and makes him Circe’s 
redoubtable opponent. 

Thus, very early indeed in the historical period, we find Greeks associating 
Hermes with beasts of prey as well as with the more timid sheep and goats. It is not 
surprising that the hunter will pour a libation to him before engaging on his risky 
venture, nor that the shepherd will consider his image to be a protection for the flocks 
against attack by wild beasts. The god is at home with monsters too. He is seen with 
sphinxes and sirens in Corinthian and Attic art. Frequently, at all periods, he joins 
satyrs and silens who are, like himself, most at home in the countryside. Hermes’ 
demesne remained rural even in so urbanized a civilization as the Greek during the 
5th century, although his character had developed a metropolitan suavity by this time. 
Even in the Hellenistic period he is shown *” with several animals: a goat, dog, horses, 
cock, panther, and dolphin.” 


MoNUMENTAL EVIDENCE FOR HERMES IN THE BRONZE AGE 


Mycenaean representations exist for both Zeus and Athena. I believe the same 
may be said for Hermes. Attention has been drawn to the object before now, but no 
one has seen its connection with the classical concept of the rural Hermes who, in 
semi-iconic form or represented simply by a large rock, stands in a heap of stones. 
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In one of the rock-cut tombs at Mycenae Tsountas discovered a number of glass 
plaques three of which were published by Sir Arthur Evans and referred to in later 
publications by himself and by other authors. They provide the clearest evidence for 
the sacred character in the Bronze Age of the pillar or large stone.” All three show 
a similar scene which is ritual sacrifice to a stone or stones of various sizes. On one 
(Plate XV, e) the objects are fair-sized free-standing pillars.””* Another is profoundly 
interesting, for, in an important detail, it is unique. 

This glass plaque (Plate XV, a), illustrated by Sir Arthur Evans,’” has been 
referred to by Professor Wace ** who dates it with the others to Late Helladic III, 
that is, to the last period of the Bronze Age. Nilsson **” and Evans have described 
the plaque, but no one has observed its full significance. It is agreed that a stone heap 
surmounted by a larger object is depicted which is receiving ritual honours. The 
object is probably a large stone, and on it two daimones pour a libation from prochooi. 
These daimones are often to be found in Bronze Age art carrying the sacred libation 
jug, but their character and habits will engage our attention later. Just now let us 
consider that which engages theirs. 

What we see here is a libation given to a heap of stones. In the mind of the 
craftsman who made this plaque the idea existed that a heap of stones was a wor- 
shipful thing. He presumably shared the idea with others, for the object was found 
in a tomb, having been placed there by mourners. This craftsman lived during that 
period which we call Late Helladic III. We have leapt the chasm made by the Dorian 
Invasion and have found on the other side an idea—expressed in an action—which 
was also to be found in the place whence we have come. The action is ritual libation. 
The idea is that a deity is either immanent in the heap and its surmounting stone, or 
is connected with them. In fact, we discover at Mycenae the earliest extant evidence 
for this idea in Greece, for the plaque tells us that sacrifice was offered to stone heaps 
during the Bronze Age. In the historical Greek period sacrifice was also offered to 
such heaps, and those heaps were sacred to Hermes whose spirit was immanent in 
them. Let us observe once again the vase on which Kephalos is depicted doing honour 
to the herm (Plate XV, f). He, like the Mycenaean daimones, pours a libation from a 
jug, and the heap is as clearly shown by the fifth-century Boeotian vase-painter as it 
is by the unknown Mycenaean craftsman. Both heaps are topped by a larger object. 
On the vase the object is clearly an ithyphallic herm; on the plaque, a large round 
stone, but we know that such unwrought stones were sacred to Hermes. The round 
rock on which Krimissos rests his foot on the Segestan coin replaces the semi-iconic 
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herm on the other coins (Plate XXI, f, g). It strongly resembles the stone on the 
plaque.“’ More important for comparison is the crude slab inscribed with the god’s 
name which was found in its heap near Chrysapha (Plate XV, d) because it provides 
absolute proof of such an aniconic form for Hermes, and sacrifice to the herm is 
shown on vase-paintings, some of which antedate the Kephalos vase by more than a 
century.” 

Hermes is not merely the divinity of the heap in historical times but the only 
Greek god who is. We may say at once that the form of the divinity on the plaque 
and the kind of ritual it receives directly correspond with a familiar form assumed 
by the later Hermes and the ritual which he received. Still we cannot claim to have 
discovered Hermes’ origin in spite of the fact that we have found a heap deity in the 
Bronze Age, a time when the two racial and religious components which were Greek 
and pre-Greek had been well mingled. It is fairly obvious from our knowledge of 
the Minoan religion that the plaque represents the pre-Greek. Did Hermes merely 
appropriate the form and rite, or has he a closer connection with the idea expressed 
here? We can settle this question when we have found the answer to another. What 
is the character of the deity of this particular heap? Does it, or does it not correspond 
with what we know of Hermes? 

The stone heap occurs occasionally in Bronze Age art and three objects which 
display it are interesting. One of these is a white carnelian seal of the “‘ signet ” type 
(Plate XV, b) dating from Middle Minoan IT b and found in East Crete near Kritsa."” 
Mounting a heap of six stones on either side is a wild goat. One looks back over his 
shoulder, the other looks upward, and behind each of them is a small palm tree. The 
character of this scene is secular with nothing to suggest religious significance until 
we compare it with other objects. Note, however, that a Minoan engraver associated 
wild goats with stone heaps while another Bronze Age artist portrayed a scene in 
which libations are poured to such a heap. 

Belonging to the same period as the carnelian and coming from central Crete is 
a banded agate engraved with a similar scene ( Plate XV,c). The goats are not present; 
there are more rocks in a less tidy heap which is surmounted by a palm tree very 
like those on the seal above, but it is much larger. Two smaller shoots spring lower 
in the heap. A third Minoan heap is also flanked by animals, but this time wild goats 
are replaced by lions (Plate XVI, b). This fragmentary clay sealing was found in the 
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Little Palace at Knossos.“ We are able to make out part of an entablature and the 
top of a column. Crowning all this is a stone heap, the summit of which is gone. 
There remain the two hind legs of the left lion and the left hind leg of the right. 
Evans has reconstructed the group in two ways *” which need not concern us here as 
both reconstructions are conjectural. We are satisfied with identifying the heap and 
the beasts. Evans calls attention to the cairn shown on the glass plaque when dis- 
cussing this stone heap and stresses the importance of the connection between the lions 
and the sacred object. He also compares these lions with those on the famous signet 
from Knossos of Middle Minoan III to which we now come. 

The signet has been lost, but several clay impressions of it were found which 
display the following scene (Plate XVI, a). The facade of a building is on the left with 
columns and horns of consecration, a door below, and two separate horns on top. In 
the centre appears the Mistress of Animals in the usual Minoan female garb, standing 
on top of what is either an enormous heap of stones or, as is usually now supposed, 
a mountain peak. Flanking her as guardians, but placed on a much lower level, are 
two lions. A young male figure stands at the right; he is perhaps a votary. 

It is probably correct to interpret the central object which supports the goddess 
as a stylized rendering of a mountain peak but the relation between it and the cairns 
already observed is obvious. We are getting nearer to understanding the nature of 
the heap divinity. 

Let us look into the daimones who pour the libations on our plaque. They fre- 
quently occur in the art of the Bronze Age. An examination of their habits leads 
one naturally to Nilsson’s conclusion that they are neither human nor fully divine, 
but are gods of lower rank, typically Minoan,” and creatures of popular belief. These 
daimones are closely connected with the cult. Frequently they appear as its servants, 
but we know from some representations that they are superior to human beings and 
animals, are often to be found with animals, and are obviously thought to possess 
power over them. One daimon moves along carrying a monstrous bull on a chalcedony 
lentoid ; another shoulders a stag on a Cretan bead seal. More interesting is a carnelian 
seal on which a daimon carries the carcases of two lions suspended from the ends of 
a long pole. Melos produces a broken carnelian lentoid whereon we see a daimon 
leading a lion. From Mycenae comes another lentoid which dates from the Late 
Helladic period (Plate XVII, c). The creature shows its power over animals by 
standing between two lions and extending an arm over the head of the right hand beast. 
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We have gone still further in establishing the nature of the heap divinity on the 
plaque, for in its ministers we find creatures who have power over such terrifying 
beasts as lions and bulls. But the daimones are themselves inferior to the greater 
gods because they administer to their cults. Scenes on other objects show the actual 
subjection of daimones to a greater god. They act, in general, as the servants of the 
gods but they are the immediate subjects of one. That one is the Master of Animals.” 

The religious association between the Master of Animals and his daimones 1s 
depicted on a gem in the Castellani collection (Plate XVI, d).*” The god stands in the 
centre, faces right and grasps the daimon on either side of him by the head. They 
hold libation pitchers, while behind them is shown the bough or slim trunk of a tree. 
The god is clearly in control of the creatures. They command animals; so does he; 
but he commands them. We do not find the Mistress of Animals exerting this control. 
They are the Master’s especial minions. On a rock crystal lentoid from Phigaleia we 
again find the god centrally placed and flanked by daimones, but the god exerts an 
even fuller mastery, for he has caught them by their tongues (Plate XVI, c).™ 

Each of the several parts of the glass plaque reveals, after analysis, the same 
thing. The heap itself led us to wild animals. The daimones proved not only to have 
command over wild beasts when they wished to exert it but are themselves the direct 
subjects of the Master of Animals. I think it is reasonable to conclude that it is he 
whom the stone heap denotes, and so it is well to give him some consideration. 

Minoan male deities are rare, but the Master of Animals has a definite and certain 
position. We have observed the god in relation to his ministers already. Let us observe 
him with animals. Two seals which come from Kydonia, or near by, in Crete represent 
him with animals.’* One, made of basalt, dates from Late Minoan I (Plate xX Villle os 
Again the god is placed in the centre, his divine character indicated by the horns of 
consecration at his feet. On the left a winged goat rears upon its hind legs; our 
daimon, on the right, faces the Master with the libation jug in both hands. The second 
representation occurs on a beautiful white agate lentoid (Plate XVIII, b). The young 
god, centrally placed as usual, stretches his arms over the heads of two lions as he 
did with the daimones on the Castellani gem. Two enormous hounds accompany the 
Master of Animals on a broken clay seal from Knossos which dates from the transi- 
tion between the Middle and Late Minoan periods.’ With this is possibly to be 
associated another Middle Minoan clay sealing from Knossos where the god, capped 
and bearing shield and spear, strides to the right accompanied by an animal which 
is either a lioness or a large dog (Plate XVII, e). This clay seal was found with 
another on which the Mistress of Animals appears with a lion. Also from Middle 


118 Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, p. 328, has observed this. 

119 Eyans, Palace of Minos, IV, p. 465, fig. 389 a. 

120 Thid., IV, p. 466, fig. 390. 122 Thid., IV, p. 581, fig. 566. 
121 [hid., IV, p. 467, figs. 392, 391 bis. 123 Tbid., III, p. 465, fig. 324 a. 
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Minoan III, but coming from Hagia Triada, is a clay sealing of the Master of Animals 
who holds a bow and is accompanied by a lion.*™ 

The mainland and Aegean islands also have produced representations of the god. 
A finger ring of jasper from Mycenae displays him holding one fierce lion by the 
throat and another by the hind leg (Plate XVIII, a).*” A ring now in Berlin but found 
in the islands shows a similar scene.’ It is very interesting that, on the first ring, 
the god is represented with a beard, a fashion which we have reason to believe was 
introduced by the Greeks. No Minoan men ever wear beards. 

Nilsson has pointed out the connection between the Master of Animals and the 
sacred bough, and has noted that the god replaces this object and “ other cult im- 
plements on other seals.” *** Our own examination of the component parts of the 
glass plaque has led in every case to wild animals. On the Castellani gem the two 
daimones who flank him carry the very libation jugs with which we see them on the 
plaque, where his place is taken by the heap. In another case, we have found the sacred 
tree with which he is associated, and the heap of stones together. 

The nature of our heap divinity is thus apparent. He is that deity for whom 
Nilsson has coined the term “‘ Potnios Theron,” the counterpart of the Minoan Mis- 
tress of Animals, and himself Minoan in origin. Hunting was a favoured sport among 
the Minoans, and he develops easily into the Hunter’s god ** from what was probably 
a daimonic origin. He first appears anthropomorphically in Crete in Middle Minoan 
III and is found with fair frequency during the Late Minoan period. Although he is 
Minoan and therefore pre-Greek, he seems to have been recognized and accepted 
by the Greeks, for his worship continued well down into the last part of the Late 
Helladic period, as our plaque tells us, and the newcomers at Mycenae seem to have 
endowed him with a beard. 

I think our path has come to an end and that we have found the idea which under- 
lies the concept of the god who, after changes and much development, appears before 
our eyes in Homer with the name of Hermes. We know that from the very earliest 
historical times Hermes dominated the heap which received ritual libation. We know 
also that the heap deity of the Minoans was their Master of Animals and god of 
hunting. Hermes too, as we have seen, controlled beasts and was appealed to by 
hunters: the authority of vase-paintings is strengthened by coinage, Hermes’ powers 
in the 10th book of the Odyssey, and the important literary testimony of the Homeric 
Hymn. He retains his connection with monsters and with daimones who appear with 


a7 1 bt. 1,.ps a0o, Ne sons 

125 C. Tsountas, Mycenae (Athens, 1893), pl. 5, 5. 

6 Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium, pl. 1, 9. 

27 Minoan-M ycenaean Religion, p. 309. 

™*T agree with Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, p. 353, that his weapons do not indicate 
a martial character, for they are the sort of weapons used first of all during the Bronze Age for 
hunting. Moreover, the pursuits of war were not loved by the Minoans. 
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him often on vase-paintings. Startled and joyous satyrs surround him on a late fifth- 
century vase by the Dinos Painter (Plate XVI, e),’”° and in the very early Homeric 
Hymn addressed to Aphrodite he is associated with silens.?° 

Nilsson has suggested that one of the Minoan daimones rose from daimonic to 
divine status. This Being he identifies with Pan.*** To support his derivation of Pan 
from these creatures whose garb often resembles the skin of some feline creature is 
the literary evidence which reports that Pan wore a lynx pelt."** And what of Hermes’ 
concern in this question? At an early period he acknowledged paternity of Pan." 
We have observed the similarity of interests between the Master of Animals and his 
daimones, and this also prevailed between Hermes, his son, the satyrs, and the silens. 
Once again popular belief has shown its tenacity and we perceive another instance 
of survival. 

Hermes was known at Kydonia ** where two Minoan seals depicting the Master 
of Animals were found. And I should like now to call attention once again to the finds 
of the Patsos cave. Several little Minoan images were found here. Nilsson is rightly 
cautious about the nature of the deities of these outdoor shrines, for it is not usually 
revealed by the votives dedicated in them. However, the Patsos cave certainly knew 
some deity during the Bronze Age. Equally certain is it that Hermes Kranaios was 
worshipped there in the historical period, but Hermes’ presence there in later times 
is not the reason for my suggestion that the cave was the property of the Minoan 
Master of Animals. One terracotta male head deserves closer study (Plate XVII, a).** 
Divinity is indicated by a curious headdress which has three whorls above the double 
band encircling the brow. On almost every well-preserved seal showing the Master 
of Animals three similar circles appear on top of his head which to my mind indicate 
such a headdress. The three circles are clear on the Kydonia gems (Plates XVII, d; 
XVIII, b), and ona Knossian *” sealing (Plate XVII, 0) where he is flanked by lions 
the headdress, distinctly rendered, strongly resembles the one which crowns the Patsos 
terracotta. To the best of my knowledge the correspondence of these headdresses has 
not been observed. 

Nor has it been noticed that the small bronze figure found in the same cave and 
published by Sir Arthur Evans *’ corresponds almost exactly to the Master of 


129 Tenormant and De Witte, op. cit., III, p. xc, and an interesting red-figure pelike shows a 
shaggy satyr contemplating a herm on its heap; cf. C.V.A., Compiégne, pl. 17, 11; Micali, Storia, 
DILIG;3, 

tee 202 ft. 

131 Vinoan-Mycenaean Religion, p. 328. In a footnote on the same page he refers his readers 
to a passage in A History of Greek Religion, p. 111 where he considers the emergence of Pan. 

132 Homeric Hymn to Pan, 23 f. 
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135 F. Halbherr, Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica, I, pl. 14. 

136 Evans, Palace of Minos, IV, p. 608, fig. 597 A, h. 
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Animals as he appears, in hunter’s guise, on the Knossian sealing mentioned above 
(Plate XVII, f, e), for in both representations the god wears a short tunic held in tightly 
at the waist by a belt, and a very tall, peaked cap.“* The bronze figure is damaged, but 
it obviously carried a spear and shield just like those shown on the seal and so it, too, 
presents the deity as a hunter. 

This bronze and the terracotta head go to establish the identity of the god in the 
Patsos cave. The Master of Animals was the Bronze Age Lord of the shrine. 

Therefore the other finds admit of interpretation. Small bronze and terracotta 
images of domestic goats and cattle were dedicated in the cave, most of which are to 
be dated to the same period as the terracotta head. I suggest that these were offered 
by herdsmen who visited the cave to invoke the god’s protection for their flocks. Some 
of the objects already studied show that the Minoan god had such interests: there 
is the winged goat on one engraving, and on another two goats mount his stone heap. 
Sheep and goats grazed in the uplands and shepherds often had their folds far away 
in the hills, sometimes in caves, like Polyphemus.**” Odysseus, for example, had a long 
upward climb to reach the hut of Eumaeus. The Master of Animals was a hunter’s 
god, but he must have appealed strongly to shepherds also because of his power over 
lions, wolves, leopards, and other beasts which threatened flocks. In short, the sphere 
of this Minoan god was wider than has been hitherto supposed, for his very power 
would recommend him to shepherds as a god. They had themselves to turn hunter 
occasionally in order to protect the weaker creatures under their care. It is not sur- 
prising that the Master developed a protective aspect, or that this protection was 
offered to mortals and flocks which ventured into his domain. 

There remains a problem for us to solve. How may Hermes’ name be explained ? 
Farnell has suggested that the mysterious Gortynian name /edas harks back to the 
original worship.” He may be right, but we cannot state this as a certainty. Even 
if we could, the name Hermes would still be a problem. 

Hermes’ name means, as Preller suggested and Nilsson agrees, “ he of the stone 
heap.” It isa Greek term, and it is descriptive in quality. May not the Greeks have so 
described the spirit of the heap of stones which they encountered when they entered 
Greece? They found a population which revered a powerful god, and soon discovered 
the places which he was believed to inhabit, but they did not discover his name. In 
connection with this suggestion it will be interesting to quote a passage from Hero- 
dotus: * “ Formerly, in their sacrifices, the Pelasgians called upon gods—this I know 
for I was told it at Dodona—without giving name or appellation to any; for they had 
not as yet heard of such.” 

Farnell rejects the statement on the grounds that Herodotus favours an Egyptian 


188 The historical Hermes often wore a similar tall peaked cap. 
189 Odyssey, IX, 181 ff. 
140 Cults of Greek States, V, p. 9. 14h Boolkell52: 
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origin for the names of the gods, which we know at the very least is highly unlikely. 
Nor is it likely that our pre-Greeks knew no names for their divinities, but Herodotus’ 
statement may on the other hand reflect the state of affairs in which the god’s name 
was so holy or so terrifying that his worshippers rarely gave voice to it.*? Let us 
now turn our minds specifically to Hermes. It requires little imagination to apprehend 
the terrifying aspects of the Master of Animals. The analogy that comes at once to 
the mind is provided by the Erinyes who were more commonly given the euphemistic 
title of Eumenides. In the present case, the Greek newcomers might easily encounter 
the god and not learn his name, for which reason they gave him a nickname of their 
own: “ Old Heapy,” “ the heapy one,” or, more respectfully, “‘ he of the heap.” Another 
explanation of Herodotus’ statement may be that the subject people withheld the name 
of their god from the conquerors in order that they might not empower them further 
with the knowledge of it, in which case the Greeks again would have to resort to a 
descriptive name of their own. And we must not forget how often Hermes is referred 
to by an epithet in Homeric literature, and how often these very epithets replace his 
name. Let us repeat that several of these are descriptive of his character whereas 
“ Hermes ”’ is descriptive of his form. 

Herodotus goes on to say: “ when the Pelasgians, then, inquired at Dodona if 
they should adopt the names that had come from foreign parts, the oracle bade them 
use the names. From that time onward they used the names in their sacrifices; and 
the Greeks received these later from the Pelasgians.”’ 

This leads us to the consideration of the survival of the nickname of the god at 
the expense of the true name. First of all, apt nicknames have a tendency to stick. 
Secondly, there were several waves of invaders coming at intervals, all of whom spoke 
a Greek dialect and who would cleave to a name they understood. More and more 
inhabitants knew the god as “Old Heapy.” Greek in time became the common 
language and ousted that spoken by the pre-Greeks. Herodotus’ second statement 
may reflect the growing obsolescence of names and terms belonging to the older tongue. 

Before leaving the subject it would be as well to note that the Minoan god of 
animals was adopted by the Greeks and very much adapted. This process was gradual, 
but it is easy to understand that, having once adopted him, they should prefer the name 
to which they were accustomed. Athena may be raised as an objection to this sug- 
gestion. No Greek word could change her name. The answer is, however, that the 
invading Greek deities were on the whole male “* and thus more likely to come into 
conflict with other males. Also, the Minoan goddesses, forerunners of Artemis and 
Athena, were extremely powerful. Not for them was the struggle for existence which 
faced their male kindred. 

The tale of the development of the Minoan god, though interesting, is a long one, 


142 As Farnell assumes, of. cit., I, p. 13. 148 Hestia may be a Greek goddess. 
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and this article has sought only to establish a tenable hypothesis of Hermes’ origin. 
He has other facets in Homeric literature besides the two most important ones which 
we considered above. One of these, his concern with herdsmen and flocks has been 
examined and put, it is hoped, in its proper light. But what of Hermes, the guardian 
and guide of travellers? It must be our task to explain how this function arose. 

The stone heaps sacred to the Minoan god were everywhere. Many lost and 
lonely travellers must have hailed the heaps with joy when they came upon them 
because travelling in Greece was uncertain if not dangerous in the early part of the 
2nd millennium B.c. when the first Greek-speaking peoples penetrated the peninsula. 
There were no roads; still, the god’s stone heaps guided one from place to place. In 
that respect they were convenient to the traveller. Often the wayfarer went through 
wild country; the god whose heaps guided him through it also protected him from 
the lions, wolves, and boars which dwelt there. That is why Hermes’ guidance of 
travellers is not simply mechanical, and it must have been this function more than 
any other which enabled him to survive among the Greeks, for they would obviously 
require the god as a guide far more, particularly at first, than would the people whom 
they conquered. 

To illustrate the activity of the wayfarer’s god I shall draw attention to a few 
lines of the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite.“* This poem was composed at an even 
earlier date than the hymn to Hermes, and there is an interesting description of him 
as the sure Guide through unknown and dangerous country. Aphrodite, who refuses 
to reveal her identity, must therefore give a plausible account of herself to Anchises. 
She tells him that she is a mortal princess, daughter of a Phrygian king, and destined 
by the gods to be his bride. Here is her description of her journey to Mt. Ida: 

And now the Slayer of Argus with the golden wand has caught me up from the dance 

of huntress Artemis, her with the golden arrows. For there were many of us, nymphs and 

marriageable maidens, playing together; and an innumerable company encircled us: from 

these the Slayer of Argus with the golden wand rapt me away. He carried me over many 
fields of mortal men and over much land untilled and unpossessed, where savage wild beasts 


roam through shady coombes, until I thought never again to touch the life-giving earth 
with my feet. 


Many genuine mortals had to make journeys fraught with such perils and they 
looked to Hermes as their guardian as well as their guide on the way. That is why 
his protectiveness is so strongly emphasized by Homer. It is an aspect which the god 
never lost throughout the many centuries when his cult was vital, and it is the ultimate 
explanation of all those qualities in his later character which can be called fine. 
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THE DEMES OF ERETRIA 
(PLATE XXIT) 


URING the greater part of classical antiquity Eretria was the most important 
city of Euboea,* and for a considerable period she was the capital of a territory ' 
which comprised the whole southern half of the island except for the small plain of 
Karystos at its tip.” There is a considerable number of inscriptions which list the 
names of Eretrians of the late fourth and early third centuries B.c. Why they were 
set up is usually not clear, but it is interesting in any case to know the names of about 
3,000 nearly contemporary Eretrians, and for our present purpose it is fortunate 
that at Eretria, as at Athens, the name of his deme was part of the formal style of 
the citizen. 

Some fifty of the Eretrian demes are known by name (often only in an abbre- 
viated form) ; there were doubtless more of them,—indeed our knowledge of several 
depends on a single inscription, and the last important citizen-list to be found pro- 
vided two new deme-names,—but it seems probable that the names of all the larger 
ones are among those that have come down to us. No study of the problems connected 
with these demes has appeared since Ziebarth, who edited the Euboean fascicle * of 
I.G., X11, devoted about two pages of his Notae to a collection of what was then 
known of them, and to a discussion of their location. The new inscriptions published 
in the Supplement to I.G., XII, and a new interpretation of J.G., XII, 9, 241, make 
it worth while to re-examine the whole question.* 

The demes, with the approximate number of citizens known from each, and the 
number of men from each to appear in the longer citizen-lists, are set forth in the 
following table. 


1 Chalkis has generally been considered the more important of the two cities (e. g., by Strabo, 
446 ff.). This is not the place to consider the question in detail, especially where it concerns the 
problematical 8th and 7th centuries, but it may be pointed out in passing that Eretria’s territory 
was probably larger (certainly more small towns and villages were dependent on her than on 
Chalkis), her sixth century coins are more numerous, she paid a larger tribute to Athens after 
425 z.c., and it is clear from the numismatic evidence that she was the leading state in the Euboean 
League which lasted intermittently from 411/10 B.c. until Roman times. Chalkis suffered a heavy 
defeat at the hands of the Athenians in 506 B.c., and was subsequently occupied by a large cleruchy ; 
her importance as one of the “ fetters of Greece’’ in Macedonian and Roman times was primarily 
strategic—like that of Acrocorinth. For views at Eretria see Plate XXII. 

2 The extent of Eretrian territory, at least during the fifty years on either side of 300 B.c., 
is fortunately fairly clear. To the south Styra belonged to Eretria (the theory that the deme of 
this name was homonymous with but distinct from the town is rejected below under rvpa) ; so did 
Zarex, Dystos, Tamynai, Grynchai, and Mt. Kotylaion, the position of all of which is fairly 
accurately known (for detailed discussion see below under the names of these demes). What is 
in doubt is how far north and west Eretria’s territory extended—whether or not, in short, it included 
Kyme, and whether it reached the River Lelas. The answer must probably wait on future excavation. 

8 Fascicle 9, published in 1916; the Supplement to I.G., XII, which appeared in 1939, contains 
no further topographical discussion. . . 

4A preliminary draft of this paper was read to the Archaeological Institute at its annual 
meeting in December, 1941. 
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TABLE OF THE ERETRIAN DEMES 


I.G., XII, 9 numbers and approximate dates of the 
larger citizen-lists ° 


Number of Other inscriptions 
known 191 241 Supp.555 245 244 246 249 in which the 
Name ° demesmen 330-10 320-08 304-00 +300 c.280 280-75 280-75 deme appears 
Alyan. 35 ifeum md omireeee DOT ee ee D Signed aoe SOceces arenes 241 (1), 
243 (2), 
igGs, Me, BSD; 
é& Aiyedelpns Seis SIG Oae Ss revegne Set ee Se igianars lc etoe dens 5 aysiseess Ae eistenas For 249 B 220-240, 
see p. 134. 
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>A wdpuvbos Oars eee Sie hae mI Seat LR ee Sas hie isa tk ey RA re 247 (8), 188, 
Gye Z30! 
ét ’Ac. D3 Anette! Ul iefalsaters Ieee eee Soko as ae ater Oye aes 240 (1), 242 (6+). 
A @apetbev (CS Serre ee See Pay ae ae eae Ei oven VISAS ea 7 Oe 210 (1), 243 (6). 


5 These seven lists carry the names of about 2,300 Eretrians; the largest is 245 (about 860 
names), the smallest are 241 and 244 (each about 60 names). 

The most firmly datable of them is 245. The lettering of this inscription suggests a date about 
300 B.c. (See ’Apx. *Ed., 1911, pl. 2. Ziebarth would date it a few years later: “ saec. Wi ineuntis”’). 
The orator of the proxeny decree J.G., XII, 9, 200, ’ApxéAaos “P [nétpdxov Oivonbe?] is probably the 
*ApyéAaos ‘Pnéipdxov Oivo of 245 A 49 (see note on Oivo. below): the proxeny decree is dated by its 
letter forms to about 300 s.c. (so Ziebarth—I have no squeeze or photograph). The orator of the 
proxeny decree /.G., XII, 9, 218, which also may be dated by its letter forms to about 300 B.c. 
(Ziebarth says “ prioris partis saec. wi,” but it is clear from my squeezes that the lettering is very 
similar to that of /.G., XII, 9, 210 which certainly dates in or very near 302/1 B.c), is Aicxwadys 
Lopylwves who also appears in 245 A 278. The polemarch “I@ayévys AicxvAov of I.GC., UA oa, 
which is firmly dated to 308/7 B.c., reappears in 245 B 414. *Apiorapxos 'TéAXov Zap. (245 B 201) 
is probably the father of the ephebe TédAdos *Apiordépxov Avo. of 240 line 5—an inscription firmly 
dated to 308-304 B.c.—in spite of the different demotic (whether this is a mistake of the stone- 
cutter’s or whether, more probably, there is some other explanation: there are about 11 reappearances 
of the same name in different demes at Eretria, and some 25 instances of reversed names—“ father 
and son” —in different demes as against about 120 cases of “ father and son” in the same deme). 
Finally, 245 cannot be much later than 241, which Ziebarth dates “ saec. iv exeuntis,” for the two 
inscriptions have 5 coincidences (same name, father’s name, and deme) and either two or three 
examples of reversed names—i. e., sons in 245 of soldiers who appear in 241; 245, then, must date 
very closely + 300 B.c. 

I.G., XII, Supp. 555, a list of ephebes, must be a little earlier, for two of the ephebes reappear 
as men in 245 which also contains six of their fathers. 241 is probably earlier still—* saec. iw 
exeuntis”’: Ziebarth. 

191 may be dated + 320 B.c. on its lettering, but should not be much earlier than 240 (308- 
304 B.c.) because Mavridys Avo. (191B18) and "Apdadxos Avo. (191 B 32) are probably the 
Mayridys Xopovixov Avo. and "Apdadkos ‘Hdaioriwvos Avo. of 240, lines 17 and 18: there are no other 
occurrences at Eretria of these two unusual names. (191 has usually been dated—by Stavropoulos, 
Holleaux, Bechtel, etc——after the Lamian War, but on the erroneous theory that Styra did not 
until then belong to Eretria: see below under rvpa.) 
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TABLE OF THE ERETRIAN DEMES—(Continued) 


Number of Other inscriptions 
known 191 241 Supp.555 245 244 246 249 in which the 
Name demesmen 330-10 320-08 304-00 +300 c.280 280-75 280-75 deme appears 
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240 (1). 
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KorvAacoy LD Seer es Se cay egies aeopats Oe. Se wicue a eS araeeeck 21, Ses Siac 
ew aye Suen 2 ae eee Zak AVE EDA yes ye eee 57 See ae 240 (1). 
Kwyuaceis GOncmes. SS aig, spaNSR Se gens AE ale Paral Se sete Zanes Siege Diolatranete 
AdKedev 117 O 7s nee eae —seynae s Se Sie ks erect 102(82?) 240 (2), 

248 (3-5). 


246 and 249 belong about a generation before the time, between 245 B.c. and 236 B.c., when 
Swyévns Anpovopov “Eperpieds and Srycapxos EigiArjrov "Eperpueds were proxenoi of the Aitolians (see 
I.G., 1X, I, 1, 25, lines 15 and 19), for the fathers of these men appear in 246 B 61 and 249 B 419. 
246 must be earlier than ca. 272 when Menedemos (246 B 66) left Eretria (see K. von Fritz on 
“ Menedemos ” in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., XV, 788-794). Tledveds Oivapyou dad Kv. (246 A 87) is 
probably the grandson of the man of the same name in 241 line 92. Xaipidnuos *Avrupidov Terp. 
(246 B 120) is undoubtedly the ephebe of 240 line 6 (308-304 B.c.). Altogether the most suitable 
date for 246 appears to be 280-75 z.c. In 249 the ephebe Krupias Kriowvos (B80) has the same 
name as the soldier of 241 line 47 who is probably his grandfather; KAcoyapys KAéwvos Tap. (249 
B 260) is probably the son of Kréwv Kreoxa [ pov Tap. | 241 line 94, while *Ovypipos *Apvvavdpov Bovd. 
of 249 B 167 must somehow be the same man as the ephebe ’Ovyjpipos *Auwvavdpov Aax. of 240 line 24, 
in spite of the difference in the demotics (see also note 51). Thus we arrive at similar dates for 
249 and 246. 244 has probable coincidences with both 245 and 249; from the character of the 
script it is nearer in date to the latter. 

6 Where the actual name is known it is given; otherwise the demotic form is given, either in 
full or in the longest abbreviation found. 

7 See note on I.G., XII, 9, 241, line 79 (below, p. 123). 

8 See note on AiyaA[7Oev?] below, p. 133. 

® See note on Bovdwbev below, p. 134. 

10 See note on Hap6éwov below, p. 145. 

11 See note on Tptyyat below, p. 135. 

12 See note 62. 
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Number of Other inscriptions 
known 19] 241 Supp.555 245 244 246 249 in which the 
Name demesmen 330-10 320-08 304-00 +300  c. 280 280-75 280-75 deme appears 
Muvdovyrddev dO AGoar Oe eee Qe aites sa shells SH sai ie Seam aie Eee USL Cad L.Gs T2305: 
éy Mv. ee eee Sai es he's Pes wane ieee: sr alitas ie Brey Seige on 
éy Ne. USoovese Dr careers Ch See i Saas Sa TSiaeGee SHai ats Ue rer ts Sieve caats 240 (1). 
Eeviaday Lae ne eee. lee Dstbepee Ss a acaene Seems Se imens eee eee 
Oivo. SGiccnoes eget a eeaareiahe —.. eee Elonnee Se tisiorens Lice rors Sees 200 (1). 
Oixa. rere ep saere Dionne —..e eee Oo aes & =n arate Sauseleiss 
Ifava. A ee Soak noe —— ee ae Sean = aie eee 240 (1), 
247 (3). 
Tlev. leeeyrnrte Teaen wee eee 5 pis sei —...6e, minsta ashy woes an atestye 
Ileo. Ib oeD eee tenets 5 canal —. eee, seater saan SS ons etas sao = presets 
Tlepaets Siler ose, 1D eear a Thee ip renee 1 etre: Tl aayeeerexs AAR crore 243 (1), 

BY (r= 
Tlerpn. Dili me 5 dues Sy Jatelons —— Anes sie ee EE as: 40 nak SH. alice 240 (1). 
éx Ilda. ores eee 3 ee es Ae a aaios IOC Lieysteece car 
Tréxau ieee Divoire Le orate ideal ee TOES Sh crate heehee ellis 
‘Paduetbey O9 acer. =— sls toue sts haere Die eis OO%eH ck Se aston amie cee ia wi alans 
Sry. Wh stad dL eeeiss Sarees Ses eae eee eee hei. sae neil’ pe denn Ga Ui AW) Ca). 
Zrvpa LOOM ae Urs bio 62 agen eee So eae hee Ae Sie Space PK 247 (4), 

LG (e230): 
Tdpurac LOT —— 56) slaves SB shy ste —— syrevreietnye LO 5 See Set ates, OF S35 eee 248 (4), 

240 (1). 

Tew. | oie 1 Po srs. 3 ei We orci =, Sena ee mae nets aN Hee ate Uhl sick 

Tyredav (éx Ty.) AN Sram: aS ones Latesiees Dee SO eds CO Se eT TEARS athe Mies 218 (1—without 

demotic). 

Padddpror Sisco On mala etaaie —sratehelats i ite 8 OA snk eee ee Ws. satees pose 

Py yoets I aioe ThE err tse oy ne Sr ere sole Zavehiok rag inerats se osede toate SS cae 247 (2). 

éx Pypar. Dieu es meee see aa wager eee Lire Se dake 240 (1). 

®duels A oe eae hie es Se des TO nana G7 Sasoen eee sas eee. ZoOn yr: 

Xolpear A aae os 1 as Sar eae = Geuees ae iets Seen i ddahets SR thle ed (A) 

240 (1), 

IKE ME 280) Oy, 
éx Xur. eae ee eee amet in ls tes Lee eae tele Lae aes Sitios GS W2.2300Cp)r 
é& ’Qov. Ohionee SS svareie ee rion het es ete ae ee Hepde ese Deter I 243 (1). 

’Opwrds OF eee foie Siena ee Opoosce islet eee. OC teat Decne VEER Seo 248 (7). 
ToraLs 2,398 240 62 68 844 50 422 610 about 100 


In I.G., XII, 9, 247, line 2 appears as ®eddor0s [T]vd[@]ovo[s Tepa.]. The last pair of 
brackets here is presumably a slip—Kourouniotes does not print them (’Apx. ’Ed., 1911, p. 21, 
where the line is unfortunately not legible in his photograph), and it would not have been possible 
to restore the demotic if the end of the line had been completely missing. 


THE DEMES OF ERETRIA ae, 


THE CERTAIN DEMES 


The demes the position of which is established beyond reasonable doubt by modern 
survivals of both names and remains are only three in number—Dystos, Zarex, and 
Styra. Five more may, however, be located with practical certainty: 


Amarynthos, where there was a great Eretrian temple of Artemis, was 
certainly in the Eretrian plain a few miles east of the city, although the exact 
position is in doubt. 


Grynchai may be placed with some assurance on the eastern promontory 
of the “Eperpuxn. 


Kotylaion must have been on the slopes of Mt. Kotylaion the position 
of which is known from Aeschines, III, 86. 


Tamynai is certainly to be placed in the neighborhood of Aliveri and 
Aulonari. 


Ptechai is known from J/.G., XII, 9, 191 to have contained the great 
marsh immediately east of Eretria. 


For detailed discussion of the position of these demes, see the last section of this paper. 


THESELV EIS iRICLS 


I.G., XII, 9, 241 is a list of soldiers inscribed late in the fourth century, with 
the deme to which each man belonged recorded after his name; it is important for 


14 There is a number of third-century Boeotian inscriptions, lists of hoplites, peltaphorot, etc., 
which it is interesting to compare with this Eretrian list: they are perhaps most conveniently 
available in Michel, Recueil d’insc. gr., nos. 621-639. 

A much closer parallel to 7.G., XII, 9, 241 is the Corinthian inscription first published by Meritt 
(Corinth, VIII, 1, no. 11), and recently discussed by Dow (Harv. St. m Cl. Phil., LIII, 1942, 
pp. 89-106). Like 241 this is a list of names divided into groups which are each subdivided into 
two sections, and as in 241 spaces are left between the groups—in this inscription certainly, and 
in 241 probably, for later additions. The rubrics in the Corinthian inscription were, as Dow has 
shown, SI-E, SI-II; AE-E, AE-IT; KY-E, KY-II. Whether 31, AE, and KY are local headings 
(on the Eretrian analogy) or abbreviations of tribal names (as Dow maintains, but see his footnote 
16 where he mentions as a possibility that they stand for Aé(yasov), Su(8ots) and Ku(—?)), it seems 
reasonable to suppose that E and If stand for heavy and light-armed troops, perhaps for émtAexrou 
and zeAtacrat. (There were émidexro. at Athens in the late 4th and 3rd centuries, organized by 
tribes and commanded by taxiarchs—see ’Apy. AeAr., VIII, 1923, pp. 89-96 and Hesperia, 1V, 1935, 
no. 5. The 300 éridecro. of Phlious who defended the city against Agesilaos in 379 may have been 
chosen for the occasion; but ériAexro. was the regular name of the elite troops of the Achaean 
League—3,000 foot and 300 horse according to Polybios, II, 65, 3—who dedicated a statue of their 
commander at Olympia in the third century—Jnschr. von Olympia 297. ’Emidexrou are known also 
in Boeotia—these are discussed by Pappadakis in ’Apy. AeAr., VIII, 1923, p. 234—and the Argive 
and Elean AoydSes and the Arkadian émdpiro: are similar bodies under slightly different names: Busolt 

has collected the references in Gr. Staatskunde, 3rd ed., p. 582, note 2. Corinth may well have given 
the name to her best troops.) 
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our present purpose because it divides the demes into groups which are obviously 
geographical. Unfortunately the stele is broken at the bottom, and the letters are 
in many places illegible. The stone has been exposed to the weather for half a century 
since Kourouniotes worked on it, and it is accordingly not surprising that in a few 
places—notably in the central part of the third column of names—it appears to have 
become somewhat less legible than it was in 1897. In a few other places it has been 
possible to correct Ziebarth’s readings. It was necessary in any case to renumber the 
lines as Ziebarth inadvertently omitted to count his own first line, and somewhat 
anomalously numbered the heading in column 3; it also seemed worth while in this 
case to number blank lines, thus indicating the amount of space left uninscribed. 

The following text is based on two squeezes which Professor Homer Thompson 
made for me in Eretria on June 16, 1946. 


LG. Sib, 93-241 


—|viwvos é& ’Ac. 


i - 29 - --~----------------* Jor-- ==] 
see Syn See a . ~ KAT S]TNAPX[ON vv] 
[------ Ornirat] 39 [-- -- ] 78 Xdorparos Zwxdé[ovs — — —] 
[- —--------] [a ee ee ee |¢. EvédOwy Tiunolo[y — — — —] 
Bar = SS eS ] Pa Se SSS a Ss ] Avo 80 Oedéevos Anuogtparov Ail[y.] 
[ —-----} a i o|tparov Xr Xapuovdns “Api[or]eiSov Tay 
[- - —------- ] ee ]pxov Zru ’"Ayrimarpos ‘Hpgxdeldov I[-] 
[ = —--------] (p= =eSS= Japxldov Drv. Avp|e]oxos Avywv[ols ‘Pad. 
{- —---------- | 4S ae Jos IloAvedcrov Mur. ‘Inmmoktdns Anuovixov ’Q[pw.] 
10 [ - -—--] [--——]pos @irdpxov Muv6o. 85 vacat 
[- — -] [M]ixudos ‘Yrepoxldov ‘Tore. vacat 
[---- - -| Pavoxpitos “Apiorogévov Za. Yrot 
[ Sa me CA Evpnuos Anuimmov Zap. Kyéavdpos Kew[S]dpov Ta. 
[- - ] é *Ao. 50 "Apximmos KXeoriwov Avo. "Exe[xpdrn|s Navxpdrov ’Qpw. 
Sf Ss Jov Av. Ackideos Acéiuévou Zrv. 90 [Kwp.yas Bir. plxov] "Qpw. 
[ 
[ 


Sp Nas aoa ae oe |s Tecouxparov é& Ac. 


[-Sor6— T]vddwvos é& ’Ac. 
[4 or 5]veros Wudimrov é& ’Ac. 

20 [Aclopdvns Timoéévov é& [’A]o. 
*"Apiotorédns ’Emcxaputdou é[& ’E]o. 
*AmroANbdwpos Avpaviov éx Xu. 
Ajuarxos Kpdtwvos ef Ac. 
[--—]Ans ‘Hpakdeldou é& ’Ac. 

25 My[nallorparos ‘Hpaxneldou é& ’Ac. 
*Avdpoxdys ’Aplotwvros é& Ac. 
’Apistopav ’Apiotiwvos e& ’Ac. 
"Annuavtos Ipwriwvos é& ’Ac. 

vacat 

30 vacat 

vacat 


vacat 
vacat 
Wirol 
55 ‘Iepw@vupos ’"ApxeBlov Avo. 
[—-—]uwvos Zrupo. 


Ev[..]orparos [A]nuorédA[ov ——] 


"Ervyévns ’Avrexpirov Zap. 
Kakhixparns Tlecdapy ({-——] 
60 IfoAvwpos Modéov ‘Tort. 
vacat £2), 
vacat 
Mecoxmpov ‘Omrdira 
"Audryérns “Aupidjpov Lr. 
65 Mnyrpddwpos ’Apioroudxov Ir. 
Evyelrwyv Oeodérov Tre. ‘ 
Evernpidns Lapauévov Ir. 


2. icngeneiti O8G) = ] 
[.edced] s Oilvapy SE ag ] 
"Apiarodoxo[s "Ape — — — — — ] 
[KX éwr KA] eoxal sees Ss ] 
95 [Apxnves] ’Alp] xeloe —- --] 
[TloAvé.yys TloAu —- —- —- —--— - ] 
[M]or[v]s [Teluexdpov W[- -] 
(RO eee KO. GQ Seo Sess ] 
[@...7 ----------- ] 
100 [A ------------- ] 
! ee aa 
[- £6 —]s Qdppwvos [- - - -] 
Pa lege &E- ~~] 
vacat 
105 vacat 
vacat 


If this suggestion is acceptable, and the inscription is really closely similar to 241, its analogy 
makes it probable that the blank spaces in 241 were left. for the inscription of additional names 
It is curious that more space should have been left for additions to District I than to the others — 
perhaps the stonecutter discovered after finishing column I that he must leave smaller blanks if he 
was to get all the names on the stone. 
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vacat Nexédaos BUxxov Ldn. [.JA[.Jaoe[2°°2] ‘Ordirar 
vacat Pirdpayros ZwBlov ’Agap. [..]aeu[- + 7 —]xoxpdrov Oixa. 
vacat 70 Arddwpos ‘Hynpidijmov Dad. Tlu@apyx tins Tdovrapx dou vac. 
35 [W] rok ZDiulas Tehegdpxov =rdn. 110 ’Apioréxpiros ’Apioromévov éy {N.] 
Pes =] "Erixapuidov é& Eo. "Ovnpimos ’Ovnpiwov Drdn. Ne[.]\os ‘“Hynolamov Oixar. 
SS SS lion. v Krnplas Kryowyos rn. Xaiplas “Apxivov éy N. 
[p33 e554 = 5 —=2-— = |o. [‘Ap]uddc0os Krijcwvos Sad. Kyedrouros Xrpovdlrmov éx [T.] 
75 KadXiBios Xdpuavtos Lardy. ‘Xalpirmos X[.]p[— —- — — =|| 
[.]¥mardpos [....]oxddou[s] Zr. 115 ‘Hynoiwax[os - ------ - ] 
ae a ]juov Aga, Kper[[— = = ee ecie| 
Lith =e eo-Se ] 
[- — — — ‘Omdirac] [Weroé] 
[--- ‘Omdira] [Weroi] 


| | 
| 

The stele is broken at the bottom, and it is important, if possible, to determine 
how much is missing. The preserved measurements are: thickness 9 cm., width (origi- 
nal) 40 cm., and height 52 cm., a proportion of 1:44:6+. If we apply an Eretrian 
version of Dow’s canon of proportion,” that is, if we assume that the height was 
probably at least twice the width, we arrive at the conclusion that the missing portion 
of the stele was at least 38 cm. long and (allowing for an uninscribed space of some 
10 cm. at the bottom) that at least 15 lines are missing. But this is rough-and-ready 
calculation; internal evidence fortunately provides a better line of approach. The 
names are divided into groups each of which has a heading, and two of these headings 
are preserved—Meooxdpov émdirar and Aapaciov (?) émdtrar. These obviously geo- 
graphical groups may be called districts ; the names in each are subdivided into émNtrae 
and yo. In the preserved text there are two complete lists of yAot with 6 and 
16 names, respectively, and one list of émA\trau may be certainly calculated to have 
had 25 names in it (plus a heading). If the groups were of roughly the same size, 
and if the district part of which appears at the top of column two is the second district 
(it is at least not the first district, for there are no repetitions in col. 2 of the demes 
of col. 1), an addition of about 30 spaces seems to be required. These would be 


1° Flesperia, III, 1934, pp. 141-44 and Class. Phil., XX XVII, 1942, p. 324, where the figures 
given are 1:4$:9. Dow condemns the uncritical acceptance of this cannon for all inscriptions but 
nevertheless suggests that it has fairly wide application, and it can be to some extent tested at 
Eretria, where the full measurements of 15 decrees of the fourth and third centuries are preserved. 
While these show considerable variation, the following proportions might be considered normal— 
1:44 to 54 (10 cases): 9 to 11 (8 cases). Unfortunately for our present argument the height 
shows the greatest variety—from 64 to 13. All of the catalogues, or lists of names, are broken 
at top or bottom or both, but their width varies from 3 to 6, and the two most nearly preserved 
in height are both 13. (J.G., XII, Supp., 555 may be complete; its proportions are 1: 53:9.) 
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occupied in the first column by about 3 more ywAoi, 6 empty spaces, a heading, and 
about 20 hoplites. In the second column by approximately 6 more hoplites of Meso- 
choron, two empty spaces, a heading, some 5 ywAoi, two more empty spaces, a heading 
for District IV, and about 13 hoplites. At the end of column three there would be 
room for about 17 more hoplites, two spaces, a heading, and about 10 yrot. The 
numbers in each district would then be as follows: 


District I— 25 hoplites and ca. 9 Wwrdot 
(7 N= =C07 oon = (on 
* Visca. 20 ee oe 


“  TV—ca.20 “ s Ota 
“  —V—ca.26 * ec et Oma 


In short, if we assume an addition of about 30 lines (which would occupy some 
37 cm.), the five districts will have roughly similar numbers of heavy and light-armed 
representatives, and the stele will be about 100 cm. high (52 cm. + 37 cm. + an unin- 
scribed space at the bottom) which gives the satisfactory ratio of 1:42:11. If we 
assume more lines, the number of hoplites in District II becomes disproportionately 
large, if fewer, the numbers of the Mesochoron district and of the hoplites of District 
IV become improbably small. Finally, a restoration with eight districts would require 
an addition of at least 60 lines and a stele height of some 140 cm. with a ratio of 
roughly 1: 153, which would be surprising. But the real objection to supposing eight 
districts is that the known demes of the five districts preserved on the stone seem to 
cover the Eperpuxy adequately. It may be taken as certain, then, that roughly 30 lines 
are missing and that there were five districts."* These five districts, in the order in 


which they appear in the inscription, with the demes of the men who appear in each, 
are as follows: 


I [Name]: & ’Ao., Awo., €€ “Eo., €x Xvur. 
II [Name]: Avao., Zap., ‘Iore., Mevd., Srp. 
III Mesochoron: *Adap., Ire., Sad». 
IV [Name]: Aty., “‘Pad., Tapy., “Opo., I[ep?], [aad Kv. ] 
V [Name]: Oixa., ey N., €« [Ty.1. 


Some of the readings and restorations printed above in the text of J.G., XII, 
9, 241 require comment: 


6 Ziebarth thought that there were only four, because he was misled by his own restoration 
of line 94—Knéwv Kdcoydp[ov ’Adap.] on which he remarks “ Demotic. suppl. coll. 246 B 112 Kréaé 
KAeoxdpov “Agap.”” Now ’Adap. occurs twice among the Meooydpov dzAirar at the bottom of col. 2, 
but the group at the top of col. 3 has, apart from this restoration (and one other: see note on 
line 91), no deme coincidence with the Mesochoron group, and if it were included in the Meso- 
choron group, that list would be very much longer than any of the others. The name is better 
restored (if the reading can be trusted) as KAéwy KAcoydép[ov Tap. ] comparing 249 B 260 KAcoxdpys 
KXéwvos Tap. who was probably this man’s son. There are two other certain Tay.’s in group IV. 
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Line 2. The supplement o¢]uvépy[ovres] would 
be possible if the last five letters took slightly 
less space (circ. 5cm.) than the preceding five 
(which occupy almost 5.5cm.). But there is 
no sign of crowding—chi is farther from rho 
than rho from alpha. Ziebarth, in 7.G., XII, 
Supp., suggests [mpéB]ov[Aos ——xal—— o]w- 
apx[ov], comparing J.G., XII, 9, 212, 224. 

Line 15. As Kourouniotes says in his origi- 
nal publication of the inscription (Ed. “Ap x. 
1897, p. 148), 76 Syporixdy Aue. ive BéBatov. 

Line 20. The amount of preserved and ap- 
parently uninscribed surface favors the restora- 
tion [’A]o. rather than [’E]c. 

Line 21. The supplement é [’Eo.] which 
Ziebarth does not incorporate into his text, 
appears in his index s.v. “Emxappidys; it is 
probably based on line 36—there are several 
pairs of brothers in this inscription—and is 
probably right. 

Line 37. These letters must form part of an 
otherwise unknown demotic. The fact that no 
letter follows », although there is room for 
several, rules out the supplement [—--—-— éé 
AiyNede |ipn(s). 

Line 42. The v was omitted from the abbre- 
viation because of lack of space. 

Line 44. Ziebarth read EIO at the beginning 
of this line; the stone may have been injured 
at the break here since he worked on it, for no 
trace of the letters appears on my squeezes. 

Line 79. The only other Eretrian Euelthon 
is from Aly. No other Eretrian Timesias is 
known. 

Line 80. The deme abbreviation begins Ai 
or “Az; the traces on my squeezes would be 
taken to favor 7, but as there is no room on 
the stone for dz[6 Kv.], Aily.] is probably 
right. 

Line 82. The traces on my squeezes of the 
first letter of the deme abbreviation look more 
like iota or eta, but these are improbable on 
general grounds. If, as seems probable, the 
letter was gamma or pi, the horizontal hasta 
was unusually shallow. Gamma is less likely 
than pi, for Grynchai (the only known deme 


beginning with gamma) appears in a context 
which suggests District II in J.G., XII, 9, 
191 B—see p. 126 below. 

Lines 89 to 100. For the text of these twelve 
lines I have printed Ziebarth’s readings within 
the brackets and relegated restoration to the 
notes. Ziebarth’s readings may well be correct 
even where it is now impossible to check them, 
for here where the surface is worst it is fairly 
clear that there has been deterioration in the 
last thirty years or so. Professor Homer 
Thompson, writing from Athens on June 16, 
1946, says of this inscription, “ The marble has 
gone in a curious way; part of the surface is 
in practically perfect condition, much of it has 
utterly gone to below letter depth.” 

Line 91. Although he does not print it in his 
text, in his notes Ziebarth suggests the supple- 
ment Xaipéorpatos Xa|ipéov *Adap. |, comparing 
246 B 65. This supplement (like his supplement 
for line 94 which we have already discussed in 
note 16) would be awkward for our theory 
that the districts represented at the bottom of 
column 2 and at the top of column 3 are dif- 
ferent. But Ziebarth might as well have re- 
stored Xaipéotparos Xa[upipévov Par.] (cf. 245 
B 317), or Xawpéorparos Xal[tpio Aa. | (cf. 249 
B 133), or Xaipéorparos Xalupryévov éé Q.] (cf. 
246 A 95). 

Line 92. Ziebarth restores on the analogy 
of 246 A 87: Tled:eds Oivdpyov dro Kv. As 
both names are rare at Eretria (Pedieus does 
not occur otherwise), the supplement seems 
reasonably certain—if the reading can be 
trusted—even though 246 is thirty-five or forty 
years later in date than 241. The two men 
could, perhaps, be grandfather and grandson. 

Line 93. The deme in this line should not 
be restored as ék Ty. on the basis of 245 B11: 
Oxjpurmos ’ApistoAdyou éx Ty. (the only other 
Eretrian Aristolochos) in view of the fact that 
ex Ty. was almost certainly one of the demes 
of District V. 

Line 94. See note 16. 

Line 96. Cf. 245 A 301: Iodverparos ToAv- 
éevov Ilep. (the same name exactly is borne by 
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an ephebe from Awp.—I.G., XII, Supp., 555, 
line 163—but Avo. is in District I). 

Line 97. Tlep., or Ilerp. (IIrex., and probably 
lava. too, are in Mesochoron). 

Line 107. Ziebarth reads Aapaoi[ov] éAirat, 
and this may be right—what I have printed in 
the text is the most I can make out from my 
squeezes. I should be inclined to accept Zie- 
barth’s reading if it were not for the fact that 
there appears to be too much space between 
iota and omicron for the supplement [ov]. 

Line 108. Curiously enough it is almost im- 


possible to decide between Ziebarth’s reading 
for the beginning of this line: .ATPIAH and 
the one I have printed in which Ziebarth’s IP 
is read as II and his AH is read as M. He has, 
however, at least one letter too few for the 
space available between M (or AH) and koxparov 
(the first kappa seems fairly clear). 

Line 110. The same man, apparently, recurs 
in 245 B 168. 

Line 114. This supplement is well defended 
by Ziebarth in the Addenda Ultima to 1.G., 
DH iene) 


There is another inscription which perhaps gives us the name of District IV. 
1.G., XII, 9, 189—the interesting decree, to be dated about 340 B.c. (Wilhelm. "Ed. 
"Apy., 1904, 89 f.), which establishes the Eretrian Artemiria—contains in lines 5 and 
6 the statement that the games are to be established 7e@ Mera€d kal te? Dvdaxet. These 
must be districts of the "Eperpixy,”” and Ziebarth is surely right in suggesting * that 
Meraéd and Meodyxwpor are either next to each other or the same district. One of the 
two districts would obviously be the one which contained the great shrine of Artemis 
at Amarynthos where the games in question were to be held and the city of Eretria 
itself ; the other is presumably the neighboring district which contained the important 
town of Tamynai. Amarynthos, where the games were held, must have been almost 
on the boundary of these two districts, which are then, probably, I1I Mesochoron 
(or Metaxy) and IV Phylake.” 

One further inscription may throw some light on the distribution of the demes 
among the districts. This is /.G., XII, 9, 191, the agreement between Eretria and 
a certain Chairephanes who was to drain the great marsh just east of the city. The 
text of the agreement, which is clearly almost complete, occupies the front of the 
preserved portion of the stele, while the back and one side are occupied by a long list 
of names of citizens.”° It is noteworthy that the men listed on the back of the stele (B) 


17 Ziehen did not think so. He says (Leges Graecorum Sacrae, 254): —quo spectent casus 
dativi ret Meraéd kat ret PvdAaxed obscurum est. Locos dici putat editor, sed locorum definitiones 
nudo dativo poni non oportebat; dies potius significari putaverim coll. praesertim proximo dativo 
Tei mpd Tov ’Apreuipiwvy qui ad diem Artemisiis superiorem non referri non potest, nec diebus festis 
Artemisiorum singulis sua fuisse nomina improbabile, at talia qualia illa fuisse nemo facile credet. 
This last point seems more telling than his difficulty about the dative. 

1G NL, Oop 16S nm 

19 Tt may conceivably be a curious survival that a hill southeast of Aliveri is today, or was 
until recently, called Phylake. So Papabasileiou in "Ed. ’Apy., 1905, pp. 18 and 25. Papabasileiou’s 
“hill” becomes a “ region” in Ziebarth’s publication of the inscription—J.G., XII, 9, 103. 

20 It is improbable that the list originally contained the names of all the citizens of Eretria, 
as Ziebarth supposes. Eustratiades’ restoration of lines 42-3 (in ’Ed¢. ’Apx., 1869, pp. 317-32; 
accepted by Ziebarth), —— rots ro|Atras w|dvras, certainly gives one letter too many in line 43 (and 
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come on the whole from different demes from those on the side (C). The occurrences 
of deme names are as follows: 


B Ge: 21 
Xrup. —/70 times “Adap. — 13-14 times 
Avo. —63 “ Tava. — 7-8 
Zap. —35 “ ®n, — 6 ‘ 
‘Tom. —13 “ IIvey. — 2 : 
Mw). — 9 “ Zap. — lor2 “ 
Tpvy. — 5 “ Xm. — once 
e€ Aiy.— 3 * ey Ne. — “ 


——rovs roAlitas +]dvras would crowd line 42), and in any case seems less likely than some such 
restoration as ———rovs dp|xovs m]dvras, for even if the ca. 230 preserved names are only a third 
or a quarter of those originally on the stone, they are still too few to be the whole citizen body of 
Eretria which, since we know roughly 3,000 names from the late 4th and early 3rd centuries, must 
have numbered at least 2,000. 

21 As Ziebarth’s text of the names above the moulding (the first column of C as he has printed 
it) pays too little attention to the preserved margins, and is only partially corrected in J.G., XII, 
Supp., it seems worth while to give the following improved text based on a squeeze. Readers who 
wish to study it closely, but have no squeeze, may find Eustratiades’ careful drawing (Ed. ’Apx., 
1869, pl. 48, facing p. 348) useful, for the letters are by no means evenly spaced, although most 
of the later lines apparently contained either 14 or 15. Ziebarth’s numbers are unfortunately one 
too low, for he omitted to count the first line. 


[—3-4-—]H[——-ca.9-—-] 10 [K JAvrapxidys I eerapee | 
[ . Jorparo[——— ca. 8---] [1-2]o &« @ypa. Mey[ax ] 
paxos [—-ca.7—-] [Aq@]s BiroKrciS[ov .] 
[X ? ]oupy. An[-- 6-7 ——] fa] Tas ie . Kv. ’Ov | [oxd | 

5 [1-2]vo. éy Ne[—— 5-6 --] [e¢]8s Meyaxdelo(v)s TH] 
[ .. Jos EixoA[—-—3-4— -] 15 [rlexn. Mipyos ‘In[xio(v) ] 
[2-3]y. Eixreid[ys .. | [Aclopapo. *Aroddral Es | 
[2-3] “Lap. Kad[ Alas | [Bi JAo€€évov Tav[a. vv] 
[K ]aAAcrridov Z[ apy. | vacat 


This text is still unsatisfactory in one or two places. The rasura in line 13 is shallow but 
definite: the first two letters in it seem to have been erased individually and rather inadequately 
(they may have been 3K), and no new letters were cut on top of them; the last four are somewhat 
crowded. I have no restoration to suggest. The lacuna at the end of line 14 seems clearly too short 
for four letters, and yet there is hardly room for [Ir] at the beginning of line 15. Ziebarth’s 
restorations of KéA[Auros| in line 8 (his line 7) and “Im[wwvos] in line 15 (his line 14) are both 
too long—indeed even Im[miov] seems too long: perhaps Y was omitted, both here and in line 14; 
it certainly was in lines 5 and 11. It should be mentioned that the restoration in line 9 is uncertain, 
for the initial letter of the abbreviation may be &. 

My squeeze suggests no significant changes in the names below the moulding (columns 2 and 
3 of C in Ziebarth’s text) except that in line 18 (Ziebarth’s 17) y. seems epigraphically as likely 
to be right as @a., and more probable on general grounds, while in line 45 (Ziebarth’s 44) the 
beginning of the first stroke of the M of Tey, is clearly visible—and appears in Eustratiades’ drawing. 
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B (Continued ) C (Continued) 
Xow. —once é€x Dy. — once 
T[eu.]|— “‘ (reading Ten. — “ 
uncertain) "Eye. — “ 
Ilava. — “ (reading Ileo. — “ 
uncertain ) lev. — “ 


These two groups are quite distinct except for one (?) misplaced Zap., one Iava, 
and one T[eu.] (we should also, as will be seen later, expect to find Xo. with the 
demes in C rather than with those in B).” Of the 7 demes which occur more than 
once on face B, 6 are known to have been in District IT (for é€ Aiy. is probably, as 
will be shown, the little island off Styra). All three known demes of District sith 
Mesochoron occur more than once in C. It seems natural to suppose that B was 
intended to be a list of men from District II, and C of men from District Il. Ti so; 
was there room originally for lists of men from I, IV, and V¢ While the stele may, 
as far as its proportions go, have been little higher than it now is, it would not be 
outside the limits of normal variation for it to have been 120cm. high (this would 
give a ratio of 1:73: 134). It is thus quite possible that there was originally some 
25cm. or about 30 lines more text *—allowing for an uninscribed space of some 
10 cm. at the bottom. Thirty lines of names front and back would about double the 
number of names recorded in the lines some part of which still remains, and the 
supposition that an attempt was made to list the citizens by districts (though none 
was made to put fellow-demesmen together) would make it possible to explain the 
curious character of the preserved list. (It would still be rather strange that Il 
Mesochoron, instead of I or V, was put on the narrow side surface.) If this explana- 
tion is accepted, I'puy.” and é€ Ay. can be added to the demes of District II, Nava. 
and y. to those of District III. It so happens that the positions of Tpvy. and e€ Aly. 
are otherwise known and fit very well with those of Styra, Dystos, and Zarex which 
are also in District IL. 

If an attempt is now made to plot the districts on a map, it is seen that the extent 
of District II is well defined by Grynchai (unless this deme is in District IV), Dystos, 
Zarex, é€ Aiy. and Styra, the position of all of which is known. District II contains 
one deme the site of which is accurately known—Ptechai where the marsh was situated, 


22 The Xo of Xo. (B5) seems clear, and the iota possible, but the traces supposed to be TLew] 
and Ilava. in lines 10 and 12 of side B are uncertain: it is not clear that the T of Tleu.] is part 
of a demotic, and the Mava. should, at best, be read [IIa]ya. The surface of the stone is in wretched 
condition, and according to Eustratiades was not very smooth originally. Working on a good 
squeeze I have been quite unable to read many of the letters read as certain by Ziebarth who, in his 
notes, gives further readings of Eustratiades’ quas neque ille neque ego in lapide a. 1908 Athenis 
denuo collato dispicere potui. 

28 Lines 35 to 64 (exclusive) of A occupy 25 cm. 

24 About 11 cm. were left uninscribed at the bottom of the large catalogue /.G., XII, 9, 245. 

25 Note I.G., XII, 9, 241, line 82, and discussion on p. 123 above. 
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and its name Mesochoron shows that it was central: it probably covered the Eretrian 
plain between Olympos and Kotylaion. District IV contains Tamynai the site of 
which is known; this is sufficient to place IV in the plain east of Kotylaion. District 
V contains éy Ne. If this deme was near the River Nedon mentioned by Lykophron 
(Alex. 374) as being between Tpvyarvra (= I'pvyxac) and Dirphys, then the district 
will be in the northerly plain of the Eperpuxy,”° where two comparatively large streams 
near each other may compete for the name. Finally, in District I, é "Eox. may perhaps 
be completed as é€ "Eoxdrns (so Ziebarth in I.G., XII, 9, p. 164, line 143) and may 
have been named as the most distant part of the Eretrian domain. The district may 
then be placed in the extreme south between Styra and Karystos—a position which 
fits well with the smallness of its demes (except Aw.). If these guesses—for they 
are little more—about the position of Districts I and V have hit the truth, it will be 
seen that the order in which the districts appear in 241 is roughly geographical—from 
south to north. At least the positions of Districts II, III, and IV are reasonably 
certain. 


Jt SEPULCH RAI INSCRIPIIONS 


Some 600 sepulchral inscriptions are now known from Eretria and Eretrian 
territory. It would be natural to expect these to throw light on the position of the 
demes, either by bearing the names of men whose demes are known, or by actually 
recording the deme of the deceased; in point of fact they are not particularly helpful. 
There is only one funerary inscription from Eretria in which a deme is recorded, and 
it is not very useful for it is the only evidence for the existence of that deme— 
“AhidyGev. Sepulchral inscriptions of Eretrians who may be identified with men 
known from the citizen-lists, or with their sons or fathers, are disappointingly few: 
the two most convincing of them would locate Styra for us, if that were necessary. 
In most of the other cases there is no record of where the stone was found. 

The following is a selection of the sepulchral inscriptions which seem most likely 
to be significant; they will at least show the unsatisfactory character of the evidence. 


*Adap. I.G., XII, 9, 729 reads Mavoias "AGyvo- 112). The grave stele of Agasias, son of 


kAéov and was found in the eastern cemetery 
of Eretria; there is no record of the letter- 
forms. A Ilavoias *A@nvoxAéov ’Adap., who is 
probably the same man, occurs in 246 A 109: 
neither name is common at Fretria. /.G., XII, 
9, 653—a pila in the museum at Eretria— 
carries the name of KAeoydpys KAéaxos who may 
be the son of KdAéaé KnXeoxdpov “Adap. (246 B 

eoSee below under 
Districts IV and V were contiguous. 


Demonomos (J.G., XII, 9, 516), which Wil- 
helm found in a private house at Eretria, and 
that of his son (?) Demonomos, son of Agasias 
(.G., XII, Supp. 548—found near Vatheia), 
who was proxenos of the Aetolians ca. 240 B.c., 
are of some interest here, for the name Demo- 
nomos occurs only twice in the citizen-lists and 
in both cases belongs to a man whose deme is 


‘dro Kua.” for some slight corroboration of the natural assumption that 
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*Adap. I.G., XII, 9, 115, the grave stele of an 
*Adap. man, is in a private house at Aliveri— 
no record of where it was found. The name 
Hermon on a grave stele built into a house at 
Eretria 27 suggested to Ziebarth relationship to 
Hermon son of Karterion of “A¢ap. (246A 
257), which may be correct; but there is 
another Hermon known from the citizen-lists— 
1.G., XII, 9, 245 A 287—and, although his 
deme is not preserved, 245 is a long list of 
names which contains no men from ’Adap. 
Finally, the grave stele of an Apollonios son 
of Apollodoros was found at Eretria (/.G., 
XII, 9, 536) ; there are three known Eretrians 
of this name, one of them from *Adap. None 
of these instances of ’Adap. burials has any 
real probative value, but the first two at least 
may give us some slight reason to suppose that 
this largest of the Mesochoron demes was 
either near Eretria or included all or part of 
the city itself. 


Zap. 1.G., XII, Supp., 531 is an additional 
indication that the deme Zap. was near the 
modern Zarka (see below under “ Zdpné”’). 

Tap. I.G., XII, 9, 133 should be read [Av ]- 
Spodé[Ans] (seel.G., XII, Supp.) ; it was found 
near Aulonari. This rare name is borne by 
five 28 Eretrians, four of them from Tamynai. 
The other is *Avdpoob€vys ’Avdpwdédov “Adap. As 
this identical name, and an Andropheles son 
of Androsthenes, both occur in Tamynai, and 
as there are no other occurrences of Andros- 
thenes at Eretria, it would seem that the “Adap. 
is either a mistake or the name of a man who 
changed his deme.?® In short, 133 is some 
reason for supposing that Tamynai should not 
be placed very far from Aulonari. Other in- 
dications point the same way; indeed this in- 
scription is one of several which make it seem 
better to place Tamynai inland rather than on 
the coast as Ziebarth does. 


It does not seem worth while to mention any of the other sepulchral inscriptions 
here, although some are suggestive and a few will be referred to later on, It is much 
to be hoped that more useful ones will be found or excavated in the future. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF tamos NAMES AT ERETRIA 


Bechtel long ago called attention in a brief article * to the fact that a particularly 
large number of Eretrian names use the element ¢azos in their construction, and in 
explanation pertinently quoted a well-known passage in Aristotle’s Politics.” He also 


270.G., XII, 9, 606; no. 356, now in the museum at Eretria, is a heavy pila carrying the 


same name. 


8 While five names (name plus father’s name) occur in which Andropheles is an element, 


it is conceivable that there were only two men called Andropheles—thus the three men whose 
father’s name was Andropheles could be brothers, and their father could be one of the other two _ 
men called Andropheles. But there may have been three or four or five different men of the name. 
This difficulty frequently arises; it seems best to assume that such homonymous individuals are 
distinct unless there is reason to suppose them identical. 

29 This latter explanation is more likely, for there are no men from Tamynai in the list in 
which he occurs. 

80“ Das Wort IMMOS in den Eretrischen Personennamen,” Hermes, 35, 1900, pp. 326-331. 

81 Politics, IV, 3, 1289 b, 36: S8i-7ep emi trav apxaiwy xpdvev doas wodcow ev Tois trois 7 S’vaps Hy, 
6dtyapxlar rapa rovros joav. éxpwvto S€ pds Tos ToAEULoUs imrols TpOs TOs doTvyelToVas, olov "Eperpteis 
kat XaAkideis kal Mayvyres of ert Maidvdpw Kal tov GAAwV TOAAOL TeEpt THY “Aciay. 
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called attention to the rarity of such names on the “ Styrian tablets.” Some 464 of 
these lead tablets, containing about 360 different names, have been found, the great 
majority of them—about 430—in Styra itself, They appear to date from the fifth 
century, and although their purpose is uncertain they were probably “ publico cuidam 
usui destinatae.” °° The names are many of them peculiar, no doubt because Styra 
and Karystos were originally Dryopian, not Ionian,** and many of them reappear as 
the names of Styrians, or of men from ‘Iort., Avo. or Zap.—i. e., from the southern 
demes—on the later Eretrian citizen-lists.°* Now it seems reasonable to suppose that 
if iwmos names were extremely common at Eretria and almost unknown at Styra 
(which was an independent city in the fifth century but had become Eretrian territory 
by the middle of the fourth), the demes near Eretria will show more iazos names and 
those near Styra fewer. About 190 Eretrians are known whose names contain the 
element irz-. Limiting our investigation (to reduce the element of chance) to demes 
from which the names of fifty or more citizens are known, and dividing the number 
of citizens with tos names by the number of known citizens for each deme (to 
obtain a ratio for comparison) we may construct the following table: 


Deme tm7T0S known figure for 
abbreviation names °° members comparison 
“Adap. 20 149 O13 
Bovd. 9 it O08 
Tpvy. 7 85 008 
Aw. 5 109 0045 
Avot. 3 71 004 
Zap. 17 288 006 
‘Tort. 3 149 002 
amo Kvy. 3 59 005 
Kop. ~ 60 003 
Aak. 24 (22) LEZ MOF) 020 (022) 


° Ziebarth on no. 56 in J.G., XII, 9. They are not “ tabellae defixionum.” 

*8 Herodotos, VIII, 46 and Pausanias, IV, 34, 11. It is also interesting to notice that the 
tablets are practically unaffected by the inter-vocalic rhotacism which seems to have been char- 
acteristic of the contemporary Eretrian dialect. Unfortunately there are too few of these “ rhota- 
cised ” names—such as Lyranias, Onerimos, Kterias, efe—to make statistical treatment convincing. 

°4 EK. g., the name Lysikrates occurs four times on the Styrian tablets and once on an early 
grave stele found near Styra; its only other occurrence in Kuboea is as the father’s name of a man 
whose deme is Srvp. Similarly, the name Chremylos occurs twice among the Styrian tablets, once 
on an early inscription at Styra, and once as the name of a man whose deme is Zap., but not 
otherwise in Euboea. 

85 The figures in this column were obtained by counting the names in the index to /.G., XII, 9 
and adding those published in /.G., XII, Supp. 

86 Aax. has 117 known members if the 20 names in /.G., XII, 9, 249 B 221-240 are included, 
otherwise 97—see below under AdkeOev. 
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Deme im7ros known figure for 
abbreviation names members comparison 
ey Ne. 5 78 006 
Oivo. 7 56 013 
Ilep. S) 51 O06 
Ilezp. 3 5 006 
Pad. 4 69 006 
up. 7 199 0035 
Tap. 6 101 006 
Parr. 7 96 007 
Pre. ‘il 96 0115 
‘Opor. 13 97 O13 


From this table it is clear that 006 is, roughly, the mean; it is the figure for 
6 demes, 8 have more and 6 have less. The demes with the greatest number of names 
are Aax. (020), "Adap. (013), Oivo. (013), ‘Opor. (013), and Br«. (012), while 
those with the fewest are ‘Ios. (002), Sup. (0035), Kap. (003), and Avoros (004). 
If our argument is sound, Aak., “Adap., Oivo., ‘Opwm., and @rs. should be near the 
city, while ‘Io7u., Srvp., Kopu., and Avotos should be southern. The first part of this 
conclusion it is difficult to test (except that “Adap. is in IT] Meodxywpov and ‘Oper. in 
IV (Phylake?), but it is satisfactory to notice that of the second group the positions 
of Styra and Dystos are definitely known and are southern, while of the other two 
demes there is no evidence for Kop., but ‘Io7. appears in I.G., XII, 9, 241 in the 
same district as Styra and Dystos. 

It seems a reasonable conclusion that Aak., Oivo., and ®du. should be placed in 
Districts III or IV, and Kop. in District IT or I. 


THE PERSIAN ATTACK ON ERETRIA 


Herodotos’ account of the Persian landing on the Eretrian coast in 490 B.c. is 
clear and brief: of 8 Ilépoae méovtes Katéoxov Tas véas Ths “Eperpixys Xopns Kara 
Téwevos Kat Xoupéas kat Aiyidea, xaracxdvres O€ eis TavTa Ta Xwpla, avTika tmTmous TE 
éfeBdddovro Kat maperKevdlovto ws mpocourdpevor Totar ExOpoior. (VI, LOTS) se bese 
places, however, are mentioned nowhere else in ancient literature—even the lexi- 
cographers are silent about them. So to remedy our ignorance Téwevos was changed 
to Tapdvas by Valkenaer and Wesseling, and the emendation has been generally 
accepted.” AiytAea is generally altered to the more natural-looking Atyiva * and then 
identified with the AiyAim, itself an emendation, of chapter 107: °° ryv vicov tiv 
Srupéwv, kadeopévnv bé AiyAinv (Bechtel; oldest, “ Florentine,” mss: Atyheiny; later, 


87 Except by Stein, who kept the mss. readings both here and in VI, 107. 
88 There is an Attic deme AiyAud. 
39 Diels in SB. Ak. Berl., 1908, p. 1042, followed by Ziebarth in [.G., XII, 9, p. 164, line 100. 
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Fic. 1. Map or THE ERETRIAN DEMES 


The Districts are numbered in the order in which they appear in /.G., XII, 9, 241. The position 
of the demes within the Districts is in most cases not accurately known. 
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“Roman,” mss: Aiyi\eav). These emendations have the disadvantage of making the 
Persian operations very hard to understand—Tamynai was probably inland rather 
than on the coast *’ and the island of the Styrians in the narrows of the Euboean 
strait is not only an island, but is separated from Eretria by some 25 miles of water, 
or, if one crosses to the nearby mainland, by some 35 miles of rough country. 

Now if the unemended names—Témevos, Xotpeat, Aiyihea and Atyhetn are com- 
pared with the list of Eretrian demes as they are known from inscriptions, it is seen 
that there are four deme names or abbreviations which correspond very well: 
Téu(evos?), Xotp(ear?), Aiyad(-?) and Aiydedeipn (which always appears as €€ Aty. 
or as €€ Aiydedetpns to distinguish it from Aty., Atya., or Atyad). These four demes 
are probably the four places mentioned by Herodotos.** From his account it is clear 
that the first three were in the same general area, and on the coast; /.G., XII, 9, 241 
makes it probable that Aiy. lay in the plain beyond Mt. Kotylaion which is some ten 
miles east of Eretria. This then is where the Persians landed their cavalry,” far 
enough from the city to give them time to get their first troops ashore without opposi- 
tion, and near enough to attack without a long and fatiguing preliminary march. 

The historical conclusion from this topographical argument—that the Persian 
fleet, or the Eretrian squadron of it, sailed right up the channel past Marathon and 
landed on a long but unified front in the bay of Aliveri from ten to fifteen miles east 


40 See below under Tépuvar. 

“| The identification of the abbreviation Te[p.] in 7.G., XII, 9, 191 C 44 (a trace of the first 
hasta of the M seems clear on my squeeze and actually shows in Eustratiades’ careful drawing, 
but has not been incorporated into the text) with Herodotos’ Téwevos was first made by Stavropoulos 
in *E¢. *Apx., 1895, p. 153, and Eustratiades had identified Xow. and Aiy. with Xoipea and Aiyirea 
when he first published the “ Agreement with Chairephon”’ in "Ed. *Apx., 1869, p. 331. Since 1892 
AlyAepeipn has usually been identified with a place on Mt. Kotylaion where the name is supposed 
to have survived as ’AyAédipa (Wilhelm, archaol.-epigr. Mitth. Osterreich-Ungarn, XV, p. 117) 
or ’AyAédapos (Papabasileiou, "Ed. *Apx., 1905, p. 25), and then Aiyad. is equated with the Styrian 
island: so Ziebarth in /.G., XII, 9, p. 164. But these identifications should be interchanged because 
(1) Aiy. appears in the same district of the “Eperpixs as Tamynai in I.G., XII, 9, 241, and thus 
cannot be the Styrian island; (2) Herodotos’ AiyAe‘y corresponds better with AiyAedefon than with 
Aiyad.; (3) e Aly. appears in J.G., XII, 9, 191 B where all the demes appear to be southern. See 
further the notes on the individual demes, below. 

** Whatever opinion one holds about the vexed problem of the Persian cavalry at Marathon 
(and it may be noted that Wilhelm’s restoration of the first Marathon epigram, so ably defended 
by Jacoby in Hesperia, 1945, would, if right, confirm their presence), it is fairly clear that Maurice 
goes too far when he says (“ The Campaign of Marathon,” J.H.S., LII, 1932, p. 17): “. . . while 
there is the statement (VI, 101) that horses were landed in Euboea, that island is so unsuitable 
for the employment of mounted troops that I believe the horses landed must have been limited 
to those of superior officers. The Greeks possessed no cavalry... . I suggest . . . that Herodotus 
assumed without strict enquiry that the Persian expedition was provided with an arm which the 
Greeks particularly feared... .” Herodotos has made a point of Darius’ preparation of horse 
transports ; to suppose that the present reference is to a few horses only is to take an unnatural sense 
from the words; and cavalry is the very arm for which the Eretrians were famous. Finally, if our 
argument is correct, the cavalry were landed on the edge of the Eretrian plain itself—an eminently 
suitable place for their employment. 
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of Eretria—seems reasonably certain. It is admittedly a rather minor point; so minor 
that it seems not to have troubled historians that the Persian cavalry should land all 
the way from Styra’s island to Tamynai, both names depending upon emendation. 


THE INDIVIDUAL DEMES 


Aiyad (7Oev?)* 

The abbreviation appears as Aiyad., Atya., or 
Aly.** 

The deme is in District IV,*° and is probably 
referred to by Herodotos in VI, 101 as At 
yirea; 4° if so, it lay on the coast. There is no 
reason to suppose that it was homonymous 
with the Attic deme AiyAva in Antiochis. 

This was the deme of the philosopher Mene- 
demos, who appears in J.G., XII, 9, 246 A 66. 

The deme is apparently mentioned in J.G., 
I?, 376, line 9 as containing sacred properties 
leased by the Athenians in the latter part of 
the 5th century. Raubitschek has published an 
improved text of this inscription in Hesperia, 
XII, 1943, pp. 28-33; in note 67 on p. 31 he 


rejects the identification with the Styrian island, 
but does not really enter into a discussion of 
the position of the deme. 

It is possible that [Ai]y¢ and Aj[ya] should 
be restored in lines 7 and 8 respectively of J.G., 
II’, 230 b (see the improved text given below, 
p. 145). 
e€ AliyAedetpns 

The abbreviation appears as é& Aly., é€ At, 
and once (?)—I.G., XII, 9, 191 B 4—as é A; 
the full form also as e AilyAedetpas. 

The deme was probably small, for it has only 
7 or 8 known members, although the three 
citizen-lists in which they appear contain to- 
gether about 1,000 names. The fewness of its 
demesmen is natural if the identification with 
the island of the Styrians, Herodotos’ AiyAety *7 


collects a number of references and tentatively is correct, for that island has an area of 


48 For the full form we are unfortunately dependent on /.G., XII, 9, 243, a lost inscription 
published by Girard in B.C.H., 1878, pp. 277-279, where in lines 8 and 9 Aiyad| [90] and [Aiyad ]9Oev 
should probably be read. 

44 The abbreviation A. which appears in J.G., XII, 9, 246 A 104 is probably a mistake: Aly] 
should be read, for it appears from the small but clear photograph published by Kourouniotes in 
*Apy. Ed., 1911, pl. 2 that there is an injury to the surface of the stone immediately after the A. 

45 See I.G., XII, 9, 241, line 80. The sepulchral stele of [’Q]pwzox[Ajs] E’Gve[-—?-—] built 
into a house at Magoula four or five miles northeast of Eretria, carries a rare name which has been 
variously restored as E’@pirov (I.G., XII, 9, 772), EvOvpjrov (I.G., XII, 9 Index s.v.), and 
EvOvppyrov (1.G., XII, Supp. with the comment “nomen Delphicum, cf. Syll.* 241, 129”). The 
second of these seems preferable, for the only Euboean known to have borne any of these three 
names is Euthyretos the father of Antimenes of Aty. (.G., XII, 9,246 A 11). There is no indication 
of the date of the stele, but if the fathers of Oropokles and Antimenes were identical or related 
the inscription would suggest that A‘y. was probably not far from Magoula. Unfortunately there 
is little reason to suppose them related, for in more than half of the cases where a name is borne 
by only two Eretrians whose demes are known, those two men come from different demes. (In 
this calculation fathers who have the same name have been presumed to be two different men,— 
see footnote 28 on p. 128,—so that the result is rather too favorable to the chances of identification ; 
the fact that some pairs of rare names in the same deme will belong to different men has a similar 
influence on the result.) This conclusion was somewhat laborious to establish but may be of general 
interest to epigraphists, for it shows that men with the same rare name should not be identified 
on that ground alone even when both are apparently contemporary citizens of a comparatively 
small city. 

46 See discussion above, on p. 130. 

47 Proposed above, p. 132, note 41. 
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only about one square mile.*8 The Wilhelm- 
Papabasileiou identification (see above, p. 132, 
note 41) with a place on Mt. Kotylaion was 
based only on the supposed survival of the 
name, but has been accepted by Geyer *® and 
Ziebarth. 

The twenty names listed under a poorly pre- 
served heading in /.G., XII, 9, 249 in which 
Ziebarth assumed a stonecutter’s error in order 
to read e[E] A[i}y[Aed le[ipns], (B 220-240), 
are more likely to belong to men from Adxe- 
Gev.°° There is no justification for Ziebarth’s 
restoration. 


"Adibj bev 

This deme is known from a single sepulchral 
inscription, /.G., XII, 9, 532, which reads 
*"AmoXrnéus | Paviov | "Aripn bev. As the stele is 
built into the wall of a private house at Fretria, 
it is probable that it was found in the neighbor- 
hood, and we may tentatively assign the deme 
to District III Mesochoron, or less probably 
to District IV. 


*ApapvvOos 

The abbreviation appears as ’Ayap. or ’Apa. 
(possibly as *Apapurv. in I.G., II?, 230 b, line 13). 

Strabo (448) says ratrys (i.e., Eretria) & 
éoTl Kopn ) ApaprvOos ad’ eta oradiwv 70d Teixous, 
but this exact statement of distance is ap- 
parently only one of his numerous errors about 
Euboea. No considerable remains have been 
found so near the city; many inscriptions, how- 
ever, have been found near Kdrw and "Avo 


Bébea five or six miles to the east at the foot 
of Mt. Kotylaion: as these include six or seven 
dedications to Artemis, Apollo, and Leto, and 
fragments of victor lists from the games of 
some festival, it is reasonable to assume that 
the great temple of Artemis Amarynthia lay 
in the vicinity although its remains have not 
yet been identified. Stephanus Byzantinus, s. v. 
KorvAaov, preserves the information that Mt. 
Kotylaion was sacred to Artemis (as the Ere- 
trian Mt. Olympos apparently also was—see 
PG, SIO 2oo)): 


ef °Ac. 

The abbreviation appears as é€ ’Ao. only (é€ 
A. in I.G., XII, 9, 191 B4 is more likely to 
stand for é€ Aly.). 

The deme belonged to District I. Indeed 12 
of the 17 men of this district in /.G., XII, 9, 
241 are from é& ’Ao. 


A hapeibev 

The abbreviation appears as ’Adapev., “Adape., 
*Adap., and *A¢a. The full form also occurs 
without the final ». 

This large deme belonged to District I] 
Mesochoron, and the evidence of the sepulchral 
inscriptions (see above, p. 127) suggests that 
it was in or near Eretria. 


Bovdwbev 


The abbreviation appears as Bovéio., Bovéi., 
Bovd., and Bov. The full form also occurs with- 
out the final v. 


*S As nearly as can be estimated from the 1: 200,000 map of Euboea and Boeotia published 


by the Greek Tourism Association. 


* Topographie und Geschichte der Insel Euboia, Berlin, 1903, p. 78. 
°° Four of them recur, reversed, as names of men from Aak. in this same inscription, and with 


249 B 226 Kyeitapyos Tiocbévov compare 248 AY Tipog|6 | évns KAear[——], a Aax. man. (It should 
be mentioned, however, that one of the twenty names recurs in Avwp.—l.G., XII, Supp., 555, 1. 32— 
and two, reversed, recur one in Avp. and one in Zap.) Without a squeeze it is difficult to discuss 
the question, but it may be pointed out that of the scholars who edited the inscription before 
Ziebarth, Tsountas (in ’E¢. ’Apx., 1887, p. 100) read 3. a T—— here (his majuscule text on p. 90 
is slightly different), while Stavropoulos (in Ed. ’Apy., 1895, p. 136) read no letters at all in this 
line. Ziebarth remarks on his restoration of the heading: “ supplevi quia AjpvrAos Tapapdvov fuit 
eé Aiy. teste titulo 244A 21.” But 244A 21 reads [Anp?|vAos Tapapdvov é€ Aty; Ilapdpovos is the 
commonest of all Eretrian names, and the lacuna might be filled by *Apx, ’Aor, Mix, Sup, av, or 
®ox: all of which would give names already attested at Eretria. 
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This large deme appears curiously late, /.G., 
XII, 9, 244 (ca. 280 B.c.) being the first in- 
scription to list any citizen as from Bovd. It is 
remarkable that there is no one from Bové. in 
either of the long lists 245 and 246, which 
between them carry nearly 1,300 names of men 
from 31 different demes. It is possible that 
Bovd. was not formed until later than most of 
the other demes.** 

A man from Bov8. may appear in J.G., XII, 
9, 240, but the demotic in line 29, Béorros: 
EtBiov: [B]ov.., cannot be considered certain. 
Wilhelm recorded no letters after the name, and 
Stavropoulos queried his own reading of 
[Blov... A Blorros EiBiov occurs in ’Opwrds in 
249 B 108, which is 20-30 years later in date. 

In 248 B 22 Ziebarth (in J.G., XII, Supp.) 
restores [BovdwW6]lev because the one citizen 
under this heading is [—-——]xos Evxrypovidon, 
and the only other Evxrnpovidys known at Ere- 
tria is from Bovd. This suggestion may be 
strengthened by carrying it a step further. It 
can be seen from Kourouniotes’ photograph 
(Apx. *Ed., 1911, p. 21), or even from Zie- 
barth’s carefully spaced majuscule text, that 
if [BovdiO]ev is correct, the deme in line 19 
must have had a very short name, for no trace 
of it shows on the preserved surface: it should 
not contain more than 7 letters. And it should 
end in -6ev as all the headings in this inscription 
apparently did. Now of the twenty Eretrian 
deme-names which are known in this adverbial 


form, only Adxefev is as short as 7 letters.*? 
And it is a reasonable restoration on general 
grounds, for Adxefe comes just before BovdwOe 
on face A of this same inscription, and the 
names in lines 20 and 21 are both attested for 
Aax. Indeed whether [Bov8W6]ev is correct or 
not in line 22, the length of the seven other 
headings of which some letters remain makes 
Adxefev—or some unknown deme-name which 
was equally short—necessary in line 19, for 
there is no room for a man’s name, and no other 
Eretrian demotic ending in -6ev is at least two 
letters shorter than 5 or 6 of the others, as 
this was. 

Ziebarth’s restoration of line 4 in 248 B— 
[éx KorvAa]fov must, however, be rejected: 
there is no reason to suppose that the line con- 
tained a heading rather than a man’s name, 
especially as all the other headings in this in- 
scription are of the -@ev form, and in any case 
the restoration is too short—the lacuna should 
be filled by 13-15 letters instead of 8. 

There is no direct evidence for the deme’s 
position. Papabasileiou (Ed. ’Apx., 1905, p. 27) 
says that a place Bovdéyy, north of Aliveri, still 
keeps the name. 


Tpvyxau 

The abbreviation appears as Ipvyyn., Tpvv., 
Tpvy., and Tpv. The plural of the “ethnic” in 
the Athenian tribute-quota lists °* is Tpuvyés, 


°* If Bové. was formed late, and then partly out of territory which had belonged to Adxeey, 
we could understand the close prosopographical connections of these two demes, and in particular 
how it is that Ovnpiyos ’"Apvvavdpov appears as Aak. in 240 (ca. 305 B.c.) and as Bovd. in 249 (ca. 
280 B.c.), while ’Apérwv *Oprvyiwvos similarly appears as Aax. in 244 (ca. 280? B.c.) and as Bové. in 
249. But such speculation is dangerous: there are, as has been said, about 9 other instances at 
Eretria of what appears to be the same man being listed in one inscription with one demotic and 
in another with another. 

52 The demotic in J.G., II’, 230b14 (see revised text of this inscription below, p. 145) 
——[.]z[.]n%ev-—— perhaps also qualifies, but it should be noticed that the inscription is Attic and 
about fifty years earlier. Of the rest, 8 demes are 8 letters long in the -6ev form, 7 are 9 letters 
long, 2 are 10, and Muovvrdbev is 12. This leaves 25 to 30 demes about which we have no direct 
evidence except that 8 of them have more than 3 letters in the root and so would give a -6ev form 
more than 7 letters long, while 12 of the others seem always to appear with dé or é« instead of 
the adverbial form. But we know too little to argue that other short -6ev forms did not exist. 

58 See Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, Vol. 1, 1939, pp. 256-257. 
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later Tpvyxés; also Bpuvyeés. The Eretrian in- 
scriptions have Tpvyxeis and Tpvyx7bev. The 
name of the town itself was probably Tpvyxat 
(Steph. Byz. gives both ‘Puyxar and Tpvya and 
Lykophron ** refers to a mountain called 
Tpvxavra which, Geyer suggests, is the vocative 
of Tpvxas, a variant of the town’s name). Geyer 
makes out a good case *® for putting Grynchai 
in the hilly eastern part of the “Eperpixy near 
Cape Oktonia. 

If Ziebarth’s reading of J.G., XII, 9, 241, 


[Nomen . 


line 82 is correct, Grynchai was in District IV: 
otherwise it seems probable, from the occur- 
rence of its demesmen in I.G., XII, 9, 191 B, 
that it was in District II: it will be seen from 
the map that either affiliation is geographically 
possible. 

It is possible that the orator of IG RUG 
213—a fragmentary but interesting decree 
about the consultation of an oracle by the 
state—was a man from Grynchai. The first 
two lines, as published by Ziebarth, read: 


| prdnbev PiAr0€€Evov elev’ érreion a BovAn errepuivev pavretay 


[ eis Redans épwréyvt lov tov Oedv *"Epetptéwy vrép Tov enpiopévov Tot 


(in Ziebarth’s text the second 7 of epwrovrev 
was inadvertently omitted—see his Addenda). 
I unfortunately have no squeeze and am de- 
pendent on the poor photograph published by 
Kourouniotes in ’Apy. "Ed., 1911, p. 33, and on 
an only slightly better one which I took myself 
in the Chalkis Museum: neither is good enough 
to provide any check on the reading of the first 
few letters in line 1. Careful measurements 
made on both photographs do, however, provide 
the information that the mid-point of line 1 
falls in the w of eizev (a small part of the left 
edge of the inscribed surface, below the taenia, 
is preserved and makes the measurement fairly 
dependable). The letter in line 2 immediately 
below this 7 is the v of dedv. It is thus reason- 
able to suppose that there were, in lines 1 and 
2, almost the same number of letters on either 
side of this z and this v respectively. In line 1 
there are 29 letters to the right of 7; in line 2 
there are 30 letters to the right of v. In line 1 
Ziebarth reads 18 letters left of « (Kourouniotes 
read 17, omitting the first ») ; thus the lacuna 


should contain about 11 letters. If we restore 


64 Lykophron, Alexandra, 374. 


|’Aarvvopos Tp |vyxidev @idogévov (supposing the 
orator to be the son of Srdgevos *Acruvopov 
Tpvyyndev in 249 B 366, an inscription which is 
roughly fifty years earlier), we fill the space 
requirements exactly, and as only the tops of 
the first letters are Preece YTX may well 
have been mistaken for MIIA, which cannot be 
restored as part of any known Eretrian demo- 
tic. While Philoxenos is not an uncommon 
name, the son of Astynomos is the only 
Philoxenos from Grynchai to appear in the 
citizen-lists. (It may also be pointed out that 
Ziebarth’s restoration of the lacuna in line 2 
is about 5 letters too short.) 


Avopapobev 


The abbreviation appears as Avopa., Avop., 
and Av. 

The deme is in District I, according to I.G., 
XII, 9, 241, line 15 where the reading is certain. 
It may be noticed that the other demes of Dis- 
trict I, which was presumably south of Styra, 
were as one would expect small, and that Acou.’s 
prosopographical connections appear to be 


central! rather than southern.®* It is unfortunate 


°° Fritz Geyer, Topographie und Geschichte der Insel Euboia, 1903, pp. 73-74. 
#8 Atop. most often shares rare names with Ilep., Aly., Taw., and Ierp.—but little weight can 
be put on this kind of argument, for membership in a deme may have been at Eretria, as at Athens, 
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that Avop.’s position in District I should depend 
on a single entry, but even so the chance of a 
stonecutter’s error seems remote. 


Avoros (Plate XXII) 


The abbreviation appears as Avoro., Avor., 
Avo., and Av. 

Dystos was one of the most important towns 
in the "Eperpixy. There is no doubt about its 
position, for there are extensive remains,®? and 
a modern village near by preserves the name, as 
does also a Roman sarcophagus found on the 
site.°S It belonged to District II. 

Dystos has been supposed to be a Dryopian 
foundation because of the ending -oros (cf. 
Tepaotés, Kapvoros, etc.)®® and this conclusion 
is borne out by the “ Styrian” character of 
many of the names of its demesmen. 

Curiously enough, neither Dystos nor the 
neighboring Zarex appears in any of the third- 
century citizen-lists °°—an anomaly made all 


the more striking by the occurrence of a single 
Dystian among the 860 citizens listed in 245. 
Men from such southern demes as Styra, His- 
tiaia and “ Minth.” continue to appear in large 
numbers. It is hard to believe that this dis- 
appearance is entirely due to the fragmentary 
character of our information,® but the explana- 
tion is obscure. 


Eye. 

Known only from I/.G., XII, 9, 191 C27 
(Ziebarth’s line 26), where the reading seems 
certain. It is possible (but perhaps improbable) 
that "Eye. is an error for ey Ne. Its occurrence 
here is perhaps some slight reason to suppose 
that the deme was in District III. 


"Ey. 

The abbreviation appears only in this form. 
And the deme is known only from J.G., XII, 
9, 246.° Tinw Tiwodepov, whose sepulchral stele 


hereditary rather than dependent on where one lived. Several names of Ap. men appear also in 
other demes: 


Tipapxidns Tiywoyapov—Arop. in 555 line 6, Tan. in 249 B 300 (note also Tipapxos Tipapyidov 
Zap.—245 A 251) 

Anpovixos Anporiwov—Aropu. in 245 B 215 but Zap. in the same inscription, B71! Note these 
names reversed in Avop. in 555 line 11, and in Aax. ?—see footnote 50, p. 134—in 249 B 238. 
TloAvotparos IloAvgévov—Arop. in 555 line 42, Iep. in 245 A 301. 


The explanation of this is obscure, but as none of the names is unusual it is possible in these 
cases that we have to do with different men who happened to have the same name and father’s name. 

5 The results of a brief investigation of them were published by T. Wiegand in “ Dystos,” 
Ath. Mitt., XXIV, 1899, pp. 458-467, with a large plan and a number of photographs. It is much 
to be desired that further excavation should be undertaken here. 

BD rps ki ONS. 

59 See Fritz Geyer, Topographie und Geschichte der Insel Euboia, 1903, p. 111. 

6° Tt is, however, quite possible that the orator of the third-century decree published as I.G., 
XII, Supp., 552, should have his demotic restored as Avoro6ev, for his father seems to have been 
called Xopévixos—a name which appears only twice otherwise at Eretria, once certainly, and the 
other time probably as that of a man from Avo. (See note 5, p. 116.) 

61 But compare Oivo., ‘Padu., Padd., and &Ar.—large demes for which also there is no evidence 
in the third century. a 

62 Ziebarth’s restoration (in J.G., XII, Supp.) of line 8 of J.G., XII, 9, 243 (an inscription 
which is now lost, published by Girard in B.C.H., II, 1878, p. 277) as [’AyaBovy ]wos *Apiotwvt wou 
[*Eyw.], of which he says supplevi ex 246 B 24: ’Apiorovpos ’Ayabwvipou “Eyw., is unacceptable, 
first because he might equally well have compared 245 B 434: *Apuorovepos Kpirodipou Oiv.— Apwo- 
Toévvpos is in any case not an unusual name at Eretria—and secondly because Girard’s ma juscule 
copy shows space for only two letters before the -wos. (It is true that in his minuscule text Girard 
PEINIS 6 oasis pos, but this would make line 8 about four letters longer than line 9, and it is clear 
that Girard was not using the convention that one dot equals one missing letter.) 
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was built into a house at Eretria (J.G., XII, 
9, 745), may have been related to Tiidys Tipo- 
Sépov “Byw. (1.G., XII, 9, 246 B90) which is 
perhaps a slight reason for guessing that the 
deme may have belonged to District III. J.G., 
XII, 9, 241, line 103 (see text above, p. 120) 
is probably to be completed as either Ey [o.] 
or éy [Mv]—the deme in question, whichever 
it is, belongs to District IV. 


c 


€& “Ev. 

The abbreviation appears as é& "Ev. and é& ’Ev. 

The deme is known only from J/.G., XII, 9, 
245 and from a restored name in 244 A 39. 

The fact that it exclusively shares three 
rather unusual names—Avovvoodavys, Hpobupidys 
and ‘Yyvatver—with Kop. is perhaps some slight 
reason for placing it between Dystos and Styra. 
e€ "Eoy. 

The abbreviation usually appears as ¢& *Eo. 
(é€ ’Eox. only in I.G., XII, 9, 246 A 331). 

The deme is in District I. It was thus proba- 
bly south of Styra; if so its position would 
lend color to Ziebarth’s guess that it is to be 


completed as ¢e€ *Eoxdrys,°* but this is very 
uncertain. 


Zapyé 

The full forms of the demotic are Zapyxvor 
or Zapyxoev, the abbreviations Zapy., Zap., or Za. 

The position is certain. Plutarch refers to 
an Eretrian fort Zapytpa (Stavropoulos would 
emend to Zapyxa) at the narrowest part of the 
island (Phokion, 13); and remains have been 
found near the modern village of Zdpxa which 


preserves the name.** The town was probably 
originally Dryopian.*° 

Zarex was the largest of the Eretrian demes 
to judge by the number of demesmen whose 
names are known. It is curious, as was re- 
marked above under Avoros, that it appears in 
none of the citizen-lists later than ca. 300 B.c. 

There are about 9 cases in which men from 
Zarex appear to have sons in other demes (or 
vice versa), but as in four cases both “ father . 
and “son” appear in the same inscription 
(245), it is difficult to see any significance in 
the fact. The demes so connected with Zarex 
are Avp. (3 times), Avoros, Kop., Aak. Coy ey 
Ne., Tap., and Parr. (twice). 


/ 
‘Iortava 


The abbreviation appears as ‘Iorvat., ‘Iota, 
EOT6, LOR and. ‘Conce), “les while the whole 
word is ‘Iorinbev, ‘Lorin be, ‘Torianbev and 
‘Torinbev, or ‘Toraceis. The deme has the same 
name as the city on the north coast of the island. 
Why this should be is obscure, for there is no 
indication that the Ellopians of the north ever 
reached the center of the island; °® there was 
also a deme of this name at Athens. 

Histiaia was in District II. 


, 
Kapxwvovorot 


Known only from /.G., XII, Supp. 555 lines 
82-84 where two ephebes appear under this 
heading. 


KorvAaov 


Known only from J.G., XII, 9, 249 ®7 where 


°8 Ziebarth’s reason—that there was a $vA} "Eoxatiors at Tenos which, according to Strabo, 
448, once belonged to Eretria—has lost some of its small relevance with the discovery, from J.G., 
XII, Supp. 555, line 21 TyAaddv, that é Ty. is unlikely to have been an abbreviation for é« Tyvov. 

6 See further Schol. Lykophron, Alex., 373 for Zépaé as the name of a mountain in Euboea, 
and discussions by Stavropoulos in "Ed. ’Apy., 1895, 149, and by Geyer, op. cit., p. 74. 

6° The names of men from Zarex are often “ Styrian”’ in character; thus "Ezitios, Adxov, 
Modotdys and Seéripos are otherwise known in Euboea only from the “ Styrian” tablets; which also 


contain the name Zapexcades. 


66 Geyer, op. cit., p. 20, seems right in rejecting Nonnus’ reference (Dionysiaca, XIII, 166) 
to XaAkis, dricboxdpov pytporods *"EAAorujov as a confusion between the Ellopians and the Abantes 
(whom Homer calls dribev kopowvres). See also below under PadAdprou. 

6? Ziebarth’s restoration [é« KorvAa]iov in 248 B 4 has been rejected above, p. 135. 
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the heading appears as KorvAae?’s and as é 
KorvAaiov. The abbreviation é K. in 249 B 420 
may refer to this deme or may stand for é 
Kopadv. This is the only clear instance of 
ambiguity in the deme abbreviations. 

The deme must have been on the slopes of 
Mt. Kotylaion, and thus it belonged either to 
District III or to District IV. 
amo Kod. 

The abbreviation appears as dad Kvd., dad Kv., 
and azo K. 

Men called MynpurréAeuos occur only twice in 
the citizen-lists, one certainly, and probably 
both, from dzé KvaA.** Thus the grave stele of 
Eudene, daughter of Mneriptolemos, found 
near Aulonari (/.G., XII, 9, 128, with which 
compare 124 also found near Aulonari) may 
indicate that dé KvaA. should be placed in this 
general area. It is possibly significant, too, that 
the demes with which éxré Kvd. most often 
shares rare names are & Tn. and éy Ne. which 
belonged in District V.*° As it is known from 
an almost certain restoration (see the note on 
line 92 of I.G., XII, 9, 241 on p. 123 above) 
that azo Kua. belonged in District IV, we may 
feel fairly safe in placing it in the northern 
part of the district near Aulonari, and close to 
the boundary we have assumed for District V. 


Kopaets 

The abbreviation appears as é« Kop. and as 
€k Ko. *Ex K. in J.G., XII, 9, 249B 420 may 
refer to this deme or to Kotylaion. 

Stavropoulos’ identification of this deme with 
Kyme is rejected, probably rightly, by Geyer,” 
and Papabasileiou’s identification ™ with a place 
he calls Kovydi on the eastern slope of Eretrian 


Olympos év0a Kat vov Urdapyxer ouvoikiopos €& bALyov 
oikiov 7) KadvBov TopeviKdv is Not very convincing. 
Koy. shares three rare names with the small deme 
e€ “Ev. (see above, s.v.), but this, if significant 
at all, is of no assistance in locating it, for the 
position of é€ *Ew. is equally unknown. There 
is, however, one way of approaching the prob- 
lem: very few men from Kou. have “ ios 
names,’ and this seems a fairly good reason 
for supposing the deme to have been southern. 
It may be provisionally placed in District II— 
or, less probably, in District I. 

The deme does not appear in any of the lists 
earlier than ca. 300 B.c. 


Adkebev 


The abbreviation appears as Aaxe and Aak. 
The full form also appears without the final v. 

The possibility that the twenty men in J.G., 
XII, 9, 249 B 221-240 belong to Aax. has been 
discussed above under éé AiyAedetpns (footnote 
50)e 

The close prosopographical connection be- 
tween Aax. and Bovd. has been considered in 
footnote 51, and the great frequency with which 
immos names are borne by Aax. demesmen has 
been discussed on pp. 128 ff. Altogether it 
seems best to place Aax. in District IV (or III). 


Mw dovvt6bev 
The abbreviation appears as Mw6o., Mw@., and 
Mw. The full form also appears without the v. 
The deme is in District IT. 


ey Mv. 

The abbreviation also appears as ey M. and, 
once, as dad Mv. 

There is no evidence for the deme’s position, 


6° The demotic in J.G., XII, 9 246 B 189 should probably be restored as amd K., on the analogy 
of 246A 159 (see also line 2) since the deme occurs frequently in this inscription. (It may be 
noted also that the man in 246 A 93, whose demotic was omitted, was undoubtedly dé Kova. 
for his father is bvAaxos *Avdporédov azo K. in line 99.) Ls 
69 FE. g., Topyiwy (dro Kvd., éy Ne., and é Ty.), Avowmevns (ard Kua. and ey Ne.), Zevoripos (aad 
Kua. and éy Ne.), NuxdBuos (dd Kva., ‘Ior., and éx Ty.). ’Awo Kvd. also shares a number of rare 


names with ’Adap. 
7 Op. cit., p. 63 and p. ‘75. 
71 "Ed. *Apx., 1905, p. 26. 
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unless line 103 in J.G., XII, 9, 241 (see text 
above, p. 120) originally read éy [Mv.] (the only 
other possibility among the known demes is 
"By[]), in which case it would be in District 
IV. 
ey Ne. 

The abbreviation also appears as ey N. 

There are four éy Ne. names which recur at 
Eretria only in Tap., BAémypos, Ipagias, SopoxArs 
and Arogevi8ns and two (see note 69) which 
recur only as dd Kv.; facts which may have 
no significance or may suggest that the neigh- 
bouring positions to which these demes have 
been assigned on other grounds are probably 
roughly right. For a possible connection with 
the River Nedon, see pp. 127, 136. 

The deme was in District V. 


Eeviadav 
Known only from /.G., Supp. 555, lines 23-25 
where two ephebes appear under this heading. 


Owo. 


The abbreviation also appears as Oiv. 

Our knowledge of this deme depends upon 
a single inscription, /.G., XII, 9, 245, except 
for Ziebarth’s restoration of the first line of 
I.G., XII, 9, 200—’Apxéraos ‘P[ nEipdxov Oivinfe 
(or Oivodev?)]. The restoration is probably 
right, for it fills the lacuna exactly, only one 
other Eretrian name beginning with rho occurs 
in the citizen-lists, and this Archelaos (245 A 
49) must have been contemporary with the 
decree. 

The only evidence for the position of Oivo. 
is the large number of its demesmen who have 
‘“fmros names’; this inclines one to place it in 


District III or IV. 
Oixa (Ata?) 
The abbreviation also appears as Oiy. 
This deme is very probably the Oichalia, 


well-known in Greek legend, which Strabo 
(448) calls a xopn rhs “Eperpixys, Aeiiavov THs 
dvaipOelans méAews vd ‘Hpaxdéovs and of which 
Hekataios says " é&v Sxiw (?) potpa ris “Epetpixys 
eivat Oixadiav. 

The deme was in District V, and this is, as 
we have seen, some reason for placing it north 
or west of Aulonari. Ulrichs ventured a guess 
that it might be near Neochorion (about five 
miles north-west of Aulonari);7* Mlle. J. 
Constantinou and M. J. Travlos, who conducted 
some small excavations near Aulonari in 1942, 
suggest that Oichalia may have lain on the east 
slope of the hill called Palaiocastri west of 
Aulonari where they found many Hellenistic 
vase fragments and, at a deeper level, early 
Helladic remains.7* Only new inscriptions can 
settle the question definitely. 


Tlava. 


The abbreviation also appears as av. 

There is no evidence for this deme’s position 
except for the fact that most of the demes 
which occur several times in J.G., XII, 9, 191 C 
probably belonged to District III (see above, 
p. 126). 


Ilev. 


Known only from J.G., XII, 9, 191 C28 
(Ziebarth’s line 27) where the reading is certain. 
Its occurrence here is perhaps some slight 


reason for supposing that it was in District III 
(see above, p. 126). 


Tleo. 


Known only from J/.G., XII, 9, 191 C26 
(Ziebarth’s line 25) where the reading is practi- 
cally certain. Its occurrence here is perhaps 
some slight reason for supposing that it was 
in District III (see above, p. 126). 


™ Ap. Paus., iv, 2, 3. Geyer discusses what is known of the town from literary sources, op. cit., 


pp. 77-78. 


AN. Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, II (1863), p. 245. 
“4 See the brief account of these in B.C.H., 1942-3, p. 327. The excavators’ reasons for the 


suggested identification are not reported. 
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Tlepadbev 

The full heading also appears as Iepaeis ; the 
abbreviated demotic as Mepao., Iepa., or Ilep. 

It seems probable that Iep. is to be restored 
as the demotic in either line 96 or line 97 of 
I.G., XII, 9, 241—see above, pp. 123 f. and also 
footnote 56, p. 136). If so, the deme was in 
District IV.7 


Tletpy. 

The abbreviation also appears as erp. and 
as Ler. 

Ziebarth placed the deme a few miles north 
of Dystos where the modern village of Merpués 
is supposed to preserve the name and indicate 
the position. Such identifications are treacher- 
ous, but there seems to be no other evidence. 


ex IIa. 


Known only from J.G., XII, 9, 246 A 46; 
the letters are quite clear in Kourouniotis’ 
photograph (*Apy. ’E¢., 1911, pl. 2). 


IIréxae 

The abbreviation appears as IIreyy., Trey, 
IIre., and Ilr. The full adverbial form occurs 
once—Irex7Ger—in [.G., XII, 9, 221, a decree 
of the late third century the proposer of which 
came from this deme. 

This deme is referred to in I.G., XII, 9, 
191—the agreement between Eretria and Chaire- 
phanes, who was to drain a marsh which is 
described as being év IIréyais. As the deme was 
in District III Mesochoron, there can be little 


doubt that the marsh in question was the one 
which made Eretria so unhealthy that her great 
philosopher Menedemos found it necessary to 
spend every evening drinking to ward off its 
noxious influences, which bred the mosquitoes 
that defeated King Otho’s attempt to make 
Eretria an important naval base, and which 
today still lies east of the town, and has in- 
vaded the line of the ancient city walls. 


“‘Paduetoev 

The abbreviation appears as ‘Padv. and as 
“Pad. 

The deme belonged to District IV. This fact 
would fit well with Ziebarth’s conjecture that 
KAeoyévns KAeévdou whose sepulchral stele (/.G., 
XII, 9, 111) was found some five miles north- 
west of Aliveri, belonged to this deme.77 Un- 
fortunately Kdeoyévns is not an uncommon 
name—it occurs in Tpvyyar, Av. and Badd. as 
well as in ‘Paf.—and the only other KAeévSys 
is éy Ne.; so that there seems to be quite as 
much against the conjecture as for it. 


SrA. 

The abbreviation also appears as Sz. 

The deme belonged to District I1I—Meso- 
choron. 

Apart from J.G., XII, 9, 241 where 10 
demesmen appear, there are only two possible 
occurrences of this deme. One is in J.G., II?, 
230 B linel4, where the demotic is perhaps to 
be restored as [3 ]z[A]7@e—see the revised text 
of this inscription, below, p. 145. The other is 


*° It is perhaps worth mentioning that ep. shares unusual names with Oiv. and Aiy. (Avtixappos, 
Mevednpos, UoAvxparidys), but only twelve demesmen are known and no conclusion can be based 
on the fact. 

_ % Wiegand, Ath. Mitt., XXIV, 1899, p. 467, identified Ptechai’s marsh with that at Dystos— 
presumably because about a quarter of the Eretrians whose names are preserved as swearing to 
the agreement came from Dystos—and Geyer (Joc. cit., p. 111) calls this identification possible. 
But as Eustratiades had sensibly remarked long before (Ed. *Apy., 1869, p. 326) av rh ev Avorw 
Aipyny 6 Xaipepdvys emayyéddrcro va eaydyyn 6 dios BeBalws O4 reye thy Alurny Thy ev Avotw obxi Thy 
ev IIréxaus. It is also to be noticed that the rent is to be paid rj wéAe (Eretria), the produce is to 
be sold év "Eperpig, and the inscription is to be set up in the temple of Apollo Daphnephoros at 
Eretria. 

7 Fort. ‘Pad. ut collatis KAcoyévns KAcoydpov ‘Pad. n. 245 A 347 et Krcoyévns KAcopédovros ‘Pad. 
n. 245 B 354 conjecerim (J.G., XII, Supp., p. 176). He might also have mentioned KAcépayris 
KAcoyévov Tpvy. 249 B 365. 
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in I.G., XII, 9, 191 C line 23 (Ziebarth’s line 
22) where Ziebarth reads SrfAle On any. 
squeeze there are clear but curious traces of 
the letter following lambda: a right angle like 
that made by the lower half of the left hasta 
and the beginning of the cross bar of an H. 
The letter probably was H in spite of the 
apparent lack of the upper part of the vertical 
hasta—in any case the restoration Sr[A.| seems 
impossible. Thus either A was omitted in error, 
or there was a deme San[—-?-]. 


Xripa 

The abbreviation is Srvpo., Srvp., Srv. or Sr. 
The full form appears to have been Srupddev."* 

It is not known at what date Styra lost such 
independence as she enjoyed in the fifth cen- 
tury,7? and became part of the “Eperprx7. It must, 
however, have been earlier than ca. 341, the 
date of I.G., II?, 230, for a Styrian appears 
(line 17) in the list of Eretrians on fragment 
b of this inscription (see text below, p. 145).°° 

Zarex and Styra were the two most populous, 
as far as it is possible to judge, of the Eretrian 
demes. 


Tapovar 


The abbreviation appears as Tapuv., Tapv., 
Tap., and Ta. The full form is Taptvybev (or 
Taptvybe), or Tapoveis. 

The position of the town has been much dis- 
cussed; ®t unfortunately none of the fairly 
numerous references in ancient literature is of 
much use—the most definite of them is Strabo’s 
remark (448) that Tamynai’s temple of Apollo 
was “‘ rAnolov rob rropOpo0.” Partly because of 
this indication, and partly because of Hero- 
dotos’ supposed mention of Tamynai ie Ve 
101,82 the town is usually placed on the coast 
near Aliveri. But Strabo is singularly inac- 
curate about Euboea, and Herodotos’ Tépevos 
should not be emended to Taptvas. The epi- 
graphical evidence is not entirely clear, either, 
in spite of the fact that six fragments of victor 
lists from the games held at Tamynai have been 
found (J.G., XII, 9, 91-95a), as well as a frag- 
ment of an early fourth century lex sacra from 
Tamynai’s (?) temple of Apollo, and one grave 
inscription which probably belonged to a man 
from this deme. Of these inscriptions the 


78 Ct 1.G., X11, 9-259, line 3.and 1.G. 117, 260, line te: 
79 Tf the town was completely independent it is rather curious that it never issued coins; at least 


no coins have been identified as Styrian (Eckhel in Doctrina Numorum Veterum, Pit p oc, 
attributes to Styra a bronze coin with a shell-fish type inscribed =TY, but he has not been followed 
in this attribution by later scholars). There are various indications of dependence on Eretria in 
the fifth century. Eualkides, for instance, the Eretrian general in Ionia in 499/8 B.c., has a Styrian 
name. And Herodotos lists the 600 Eretrians and Styrians, who fought at Plataea, together, as if 
they formed a single force (ix, 28). There are, on the other hand, a number of reasons for 
believing that Styra was actually independent, such as her separate position on the Plataea monu- 
ment, in the tribute-quota lists, and in Thucydides’ list of those who sailed on the Sicilian expedition. 
The question is complicated and not important for our present purpose. 

80 Bechtel, in Hermes, XXXV, 1900, p. 330, says, of two men in 1.G., X11, 9, 19i, diese 
Styraer sind keine Biirger der autonomen Stadt Styra, sondern Birger der Stadt Eretria aus dem 
Demos Styra.” But the theory that the town and the deme were merely homonymous, as was 
apparently the case with the deme and the city called Histiaia, cannot be maintained in view of the 
close relation between the names on the Styrian tablets and the names of the Eretrian citizens of 
the deme Styra. For instance, the name Avouxpdrns occurs four times on the Styrian tablets, and 
once on an early grave stele found near Styra; its only occurrence otherwise in Euboea is as the 
father’s name of an Eretrian whose deme was Srp. And Aipov Aiywvos appears on a sepulchral 
stele found at Styra (/.G., XII, 9, 64): the only other instances of the name are two Eretrians 
both of whom belong to the deme =rup. 

81 Geyer summarizes the various arguments, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

82 See above, p. 130. 88 Discussed above, p. 128. 
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victor list which mentions Tamynai by name 
was found in 1858 in a house near Aliveri: 
it was thus not in situ. The other five related 
lists and the grave inscription were all found, 
at different times, near Aulonari, while the lex 
sacra was once built into the church of St. 
George about five kilometers west of Aulonari. 
Tamynai should accordingly be looked for 
rather nearer to Aulonari, which is 8 or 9 miles 
inland, than to Aliveri, which is about one mile 
from the strait.8* Excavation will probably 
settle the question definitely at some future date. 
The deme was in District IV. 


Téu(evos?) 


Only one member of this deme is known— 
the ‘Immoxdéns of I.G., XII, 9, 191 C 44—unless 
Ziebarth’s restoration of line 10 on side B of that 
inscription be accepted.** It is clear from Hero- 
dotos VI, 101 ** that the deme lay on the coast, 
and also that it was near Aly.—i.e., in District 
IV. Stavropoulos suggested ("E¢. *Apy., 1895, 
p. 153, note 11) that it may have been named 
from the temenos par excellence of the Ere- 
trians, the sanctuary of Artemis at Amarynthos: 
the fact that there is also a deme called Amaryn- 
thos (*Ayap. or *Apapuv. [?]), perhaps makes 
this theory less likely, although Tew. will not 


in any case have been far from the sanctuary 
of Artemis. 


TyrAeddv 

This is probably the deme which is abbre- 
viated as é Ty. or é T. 

If Ziebarth’s highly probable restoration of 
line 113 of /.G., XII, 9, 241 is correct, the deme 
was in District V. 

The. orator of J.G.,. X0i,39. 218, t6a0n- 
doubtedly identical with Aioxwadyns Topyiwvos 
Ty. (1.6. XII, 9, 245 Avz7s). 


PadrAdprow 


The abbreviation appears as SaAX., Bad., and 
a. - 

Hesychios refers to an dxpa r#s EiBolas called 
bédda Or Paddkpa, and Ptolemy mentions a 
promontory on the north coast called Phalassia. 
Apparently the name of this deme, like that of 
the deme Histiaia, derives in some ununder- 
stood way from the north of the island. Under 
the circumstances the fact that @adx.’s prosopo- 
graphical connections are closest with ‘Ior.— 
EvOv Bios, Opacd’Bovdros, Udrarkos and iAdpndos 
are names which occur only in these two 
demes—imay be a result of propinquity, and 
one may guess that ®aAA. was near ‘Ior. in 
District 11" 


**Tamynai’s prosopographical connections are closest with éy Ne. (Brérvpos, Ipagias, SodoxdAjs, 
and @iAogevidys are names which occur only in these two demes) ; if this were any reason to suppose 
the demes contiguous it would so far be an indication that Tamynai was inland, but no such con- 
clusion can be drawn until more is known of the basis of membership in a deme at Eretria. At 
Athens such membership was hereditary, and did not depend on domicile. 

eee Tigte 22. 

*° See the discussion of this passage above, p. 130. 

*? Ziebarth’s reading ®a. in /.G., XII, 9, 191 C18 (his line 17) has been mentioned above, 
note 21. Only the extreme bottom tip of the first hasta of the second letter is visible, so that it is 
not clear how much the stroke slanted, and H seems a possible reading (some of the supposedly 
vertical strokes in this inscription slant forward a little). If a. does appear in this part of the 
inscription, that is some slight reason for supposing that the deme was in the central rather than 
the southern part of the "Eperpix7). 

‘Qpomaddys Bidtrov Padrdr. (1.G., XII, 9, 245B 421) is undoubtedly the man whose family 
dedication to Artemis, Apollo and Leto was found by the shore near Amarynthos (J.G., XII, 9, 142). 
This is no indication, however, that the deme should be located in the neighbourhood—no. 140 is a 
similar dedication by a Zarex family. Artemis Amarynthia clearly attracted dedications from all 
over the *Eperpixn. 
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Pyyoets 

The abbreviation occurs as @yyo., ny. and 
Py. 

The appearance of members of this deme in 
I.G., XII, 9, 191, C is some reason for placing 
it in District III. 


€x Dypa. 


The abbreviation also appears as ex ®7. 


PXrets 


The abbreviation appears as ®Acv., PAce., and 
\.; the full form appears also as dred ev. 
The only evidence for the position of the 


cer 


deme is the large number of “ imos-names ” 
among its demesmen: this should mean that it 


was central.®® 


Uf 
Xotpeat 


The abbreviation appears as Xoup. or Xo; the 
full form as Xoipfev. 

The deme is mentioned by Herodotos, VI, 
101 as one of the places where the Persians 
landed their cavalry before attacking Eretria 
in 490 B.c. It was thus probably in District 
IV.°° Ziebarth suggests that the village of 
Kovpotu of the present djuos KorvAatwy may 
preserve the name. 

The orator of J.G., XII, 9, 222 was from 
this deme. 


éex Xvt. 


The abbreviation also appears as é« Xv. and 
ex X. 
The deme was in District I. 


€& “Qov. 


The abbreviation also appears as ¢e *©. 
There is no indication of its position. 


’Opwrds 

The abbreviation appears as ‘Qpwz7o., ’Qpwr., 
‘Qpor., "Opw., and Op. The full heading 1S 
‘Qpurdbev or ‘Apia. The deme was certainly 
homonymous with Oropos across the Euboean 


strait: Stephanus Byzantinus says s.v. ‘Opwzds, 


73 2 90 


éotl Kal dAAq EvBoias. 
The deme was in District IV.** 


DOUBTFUL DEMES 

°"Ayep. 

The evidence for this deme is four letters in 
a single inscription where both reading and 
interpretation are uncertain. The inscription is 
I.G., 112, 230—an alliance between Athens and 
Eretria which is probably to be dated in 341/0. 
There are two separate pieces, which were con- 
nected by Wilhelm on the basis of the similarity 
of the script; one, frag. a, carries the text, the 
other, frag. b, carries a list of names with demo- 
tics most of which are clearly Eretrian. The 
readings of frag. b, as published in /.G., II?,®? 


*° The fact that its prosopographical connections are closest with Bov8.—the rare names 
BovAaoridys, KadAidypos, and Pavddys occur only in these two demes—possibly points in the same 


direction. 
89 See further note 41. 


°° The explanation, as with Histiaia, is obscure. It should be noticed that Wilamowitz’s theory 


that Oropos was an Eretrian colony (‘‘ Oropos und die Graer,’ Hermes, XXI, 1886, pp. 91-115) 
is unacceptable in so far as it depends on the occurrence of rhotacism in the dialect of both places, 
for rhotacism at Eretria is now known probably not to have occurred earlier than the fifth century. 
I hope to discuss this matter at greater length elsewhere. 

°* Otherwise J.G., XII, 9, 744, a grave stele, carrying the remarkable name Idyrawos, which 
was found between Vasilike and Eretria, would incline one to guess that the deme was west of the 
city, for there is one other Hdvra:vos known in Euboea—an Eretrian of the deme ’Qpwzds. 

° The text published by Ziebarth in J.G., XII, 9, page 162 is very similar. 
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may be improved as follows from the squeeze 
at the Institute for Advanced Study: 


TG 12 230 STOIX 
["Apxov? or 8 spaces] vacat 
ah teerehi es Jos *Axep. [—vacat ?—] 


[Xrparny ] of vacat 

[v ...]ulév]ys Xop.[vv] vacat 
5 [wv °AA]Klas é& Xv. vacat 

Lv] ‘Imroobév[ ns] Mad. vacat 

V Eevorimos [Ailya vuv 

v KXéapxos Ailya? —vacat —] 

Vv @iréas Zap. v [—vacat—] 
10 “Immapxos ’A[..... ]po [---] 

U kai of imme[is vv] vacat 

Tagiapxor vacat 

v °Er[.|pl.]yov Al pJao[v]y vacat 

U Ay [pap | xos LS ]r[r]7Gev vacat 
15. v ’Epd[our|zos [..]upOev vacat 

Uv A[nluol«p larns Eig ny vacat 


Vv S[. Je [... Srlvpcdev vacat 
» Bovdn [vv] vacat 
vacat 


The text of frag. a reads in part: éydoa 88 
thy ovvlOnKyv “Eperpiéwy tiv re Bovdny | | rods mevre- 
Kooto [us Kal TOUS oTpatnyous Kal ras | | apxXas amacas. 
Frag. b seems to be a list of the Eretrians 
who swore to the agreement: an archon (?), 
6 generals (?), the hipparch and the knights, 
5 taxiarchs, and the boule. In line 1 /.G., II, 
I.G., I1?, and Ziebarth in J.G., XII, 9, all read 
pnp. There are traces which might be so inter- 
preted above the aye of line 2; they are, how- 
ever, very shallow, and seem to be too high to 
belong to line 1 and too low to belong to a line 
above that; on the whole I am inclined to think 
that no letters were inscribed on the preserved 
surface (about two lines) above line 2. The 


question arises, who was the man from ’Ayep? 
The list of Eretrians would seem to be com- 
plete unless there was perhaps an archon: there 
would be room for “ dpyov” or “6 dpxov” at 
the beginning of line 1 where the stone is 
broken away. As the preserved surface seems 
to be uninscribed above line 2, this is perhaps 
the most reasonable hypothesis. If, however, 
the man from ’Ayep could possibly be the last 
of a list of Athenians who also swore to the 
agreement, *Axep would then be the known Attic 
deme *AxepSois, and it would be unnecessary to 
suppose that there was an otherwise unattested 
Eretrian deme beginning with those letters. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to decide the 
question on the evidence available. 


EvpOny 

This deme abbreviation occurs only in J.G., 
II’, 230b16 (see the revised text of the in- 
scription on this page). The last letters are 
uncertain: ® (or O), H (or N), N (more likely 
than T). 


ley) 
See note on line 37 of J.G., XII, 9, 241 (page 
123 above). 


Tap0éviov 


There is known to have been a place of this 
name in Euboea ** and there may have been an 


-Eretrian deme called Iap6émwov. The only evi- 


dence is /.G., XII, 9, 249 B 218 % where a single 
name appears under the heading (?) MTap- 
Gev.[——]. As the headings and names inscribed 
in the triangular space at the top of this side 
of the inscription are in letters of the same 
size,*> it seems possible that Iap@ew- may have 
been part of some name such as Iap6évos (not 


°° Tlapbévov, rodts EvBoias (Steph. Byz.). The scholiast on Pindar, Ol., VI, 149 refers to a 


Euboean river called “‘ Parthenios.”’ 


** Ziebarth’s restoration of the demotic in J.G., II*, 230b15 as I[a]p6ev is impossible: see 


revised text on this page. 
% éri ths TAevpas B.. . 


ypapparov ... 


5 / / \ / 2 / 

Ta S€ €Ovixa Sev eivar yeypappéva dia peyarerépwv GAAG povoy 8° aparorépwv 
~ a fol / Fz / c / A my 

kal THs TAevpds 8 B of emi rod detwyadtov oriyo. evar BeBaiws torepwtepor tov GAdwv 


(Tsountas, "Ed. ’Apy., 1887, pp. 83-84). I take it that dpavorépwyv means “‘ more widely spaced,” but 
whether or not this applies to the headings in the gable is not clear. In Tsountas’ majuscule copy 
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otherwise known in Euboea) instead of a deme 
heading—without a squeeze or a photograph 
it is impossible to tell. 


ex Xa. 
This deme is known only from /.G., XII, 9, 
246 B 156. 


Stavropoulos (followed by Ziebarth) would 
place the deme on the north-eastern slopes of 
Kotylaion where the modern village of Partheni 
seems to preserve the name °° and where ancient 
remains exist. 


Sml—— =! 
See under 


It is possible that the A is a stonecutter’s 
error for Y: the chief reason for thinking so 
is that é X. is frequently used as an abbrevia- 
tion for é Xvur;% if there had been a deme 
é Xa., this form would have produced a kind 
of ambiguity which seems to have been very 


“SarAy.,” p. 141. carefully avoided in the deme abbreviations.*® 


In recognising the city state as the characteristic Greek political unit historians 
have been inclined to regard Athens and Sparta as somewhat exceptional in that each 
possessed a considerable territory. Adcock, for example, says: “ The demands of a 
system, the need for land, turned Lacedaemon into a territorial state but, outside 
Sparta, Attica is the only part of Greece where any considerable territory was guided 
constantly by a single will. Compared with the thousand square miles of Attica, the 
territory controlled by any other Greek city-state was very small. The Boeotian cities 
apart from Thebes govern on an average about 70 square miles, Sicyon 140, Phlius 
70, Corinth 350, the eight cities of Euboea on an average 180, even islands with a 
single city like Chios little more than 300, and this island is the greatest.” * The 
extent of Eretrian territory cannot be accurately estimated because of the uncertainty 
about her western and northern boundaries—the exact line between her territory and 
that of Karystos is also uncertain. But she probably controlled some 500 square miles 
(it is about 25 miles from Eretria to the tip of the Grynchai promontory, and a little 
over 40 miles in a straight line from Eretria to Karystos). Indeed if future excava- 
tion should substantially increase our knowledge of Eretria, as it probably will, the 
city will be of interest partly just because it is, on a smaller scale, in this as in other 
ways, so similar to Athens. 

WILLIAM WALLACE 
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the letters of most (but not of all) of the headings are more widely spaced than the names: 
ILAP@ENI -— is spaced as the names are. Neither of the later editors, Stavropoulos and Ziebarth, 
discusses the question. 

°° Stavropoulos, “Ed. ’Apy., 1895, p. 151. Baumeister and Bursian had also made this 
identification. 

7 Cf. Svs Eidpoviov ék X. (246 A 47) with Evdpovos SxvOov ék Xut. (246 A 272). 

*’ The only clear instance of such ambiguity is in J.G., XII, 9, 249 B 420 (see under KorvdAaov. 
And in some cases it is clear that pains were taken to avoid it—e. g., é&& Aiy. seems always to have 
been distinguished from Aiy. by the addition of é€ which continues to be used even when the name 
is written out in full. 

°° C.A.H., III, Chapter xxvi, “ The Growth of the Greek City State,” p. 698. It may be noticed 
that the treatment here of Euboea gives a wrong impression; there were in fact only four cities 


in Euboea, unless one counts small places of doubtful independence which never, for instance, 
issued coins. 
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The Harbour of Eretria from the acropolis Dystos 


Dystos 


Three successive doorways on the acropolis of Dystos 


WALLACE: DEMES OF ERETRIA 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
(PLates XXIII-XXXVII) 


HE inscriptions found in the American Excavations of the Athenian Agora 

now number almost six thousand. Texts of importance have been published as 
promptly as circumstances have permitted, and selected groups of documents have 
been studied by various scholars. The preliminary study of other groups is now 
nearing completion after the inevitable delay caused by the war: the records of the 
poletai for the hermokopidai and for the mines at Laureion are being prepared by 
Schweigert and Pritchett, and by Miss Crosby; Dow will soon have additional con- 
tributions to the lists of Athenian Councillors; Oliver and Raubitschek have under- 
taken investigations among the texts of Roman date. There are many small pieces, 
of course, which do not deserve publication in their own right, but which will remain 
as exhibits in the Museum until such time as their association with other fragments— 
if ever—makes them worthy of further attention. But there are also a goodly number 
of pieces which qualify as appropriate subject-matter for an occasional report of 
progress. The following bulletin is of such a character, and it has been my purpose 
to include everything worth publishing from the seriatim file of inventory numbers 
unless some provision has been made elsewhere. Although there are some outside 
numbers, this report gives primarily the routine presentation of still unpublished docu- 
ments which bear inventory numbers between 1 and 2,000. If it lacks unity of subject, 
the reader is asked to remember that the selection has been made by the chance of 
discovery, not by the editor. 


35 (Plate XXIII). Base of Pentelic marble, with the back and right side pre- 
served but otherwise broken, found in Section K on March 21, 1934. 


Height, 0.14 m.; width, 0.24 m.; thickness, 0.38 m. Height of letters, 0.015 m.- 


0.019 m. 
Inv. No. I 1656. 


Early Fifth Century 
INT ies ee tae a ] 


[--—-— Ev]awéro hues eal ve]. 


36 (Plate XXIII). Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the right side pre- 
served but otherwise broken, found in a wall of Turkish date in Section A on April 


25, 1934. 


Height (of face), 0.223 m.; width, 0.39 m.; thickness, 0.16 m. Height of letters, 
0.014 m. 
Inv. No. I 1898. 
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The writing is stoichedon and in Ionic letters. The vertical unit is 0.02 m. and 
the horizontal unit 0.0194 m. 


ca. 410 B.C. 
[xalpere dpurredoavte (?) Maxdprate| Kat Meddvere 
Peete eae a Jos 
[a= = SS Sea ee Ja ror ’Apn[-—] 
(le 


In describing the funeral monuments of the Kerameikos Pausanias remarked 
on the memorial to Melanopos and Makartatos (I, 29, 6): “Eov Sé €umpoobe Tov 
pvnparos THAN paXopévous EXovaa La7ELs- Metdverds odioiv éote Kal Maxdpraros 
évémata, ods KaTé\aBev amofavety évavtia Aakedaovioy Kat BowwTav reraypevous, evba 
rhs Eewvias eiot Xopas pos Tavaypatovs dpo. The battle to which reference is here 
made has been generally taken to be the battle of Tanagra in the First Peloponnesian 
War, and Melanopos has been identified as father of the general Laches who was 
active in the Second Peloponnesian War. But the inscription here edited was cut in 
Tonic letters, and in its general appearance argues a date near the end of the fifth 
century rather than near its middle. 1 prefer to assume that the battle was fought, 
possibly, at some time after the Spartan occupation of Dekeleia and to make no 
identification of Melanopos. It is difficult to date any engagement late enough to 
justify the retention of MS. Maxeddver (or MaxeSoviwv) instead of Aaxedatpovior, 
and I believe that EX\ewvias is an acceptable emendation of MS. "Edevowias. It would 
have been instructive for the date if one could have identified the style of the sculpture 
which adorned the upper part of the stele. 

The text belongs obviously to an epitaph addressed to the dead (like [.G., I’, 946) 
and it names in its first line two men—surely not more—Melanopos and one other. 
These facts agree so well with what Pausanias says of the stele of Melanopos and 
Makartatos that the identity of the monument seems to me to be determined with a 
high degree of probability. Add to this the careful preservation of the stoichedon 
order, and the fact that the two names mentioned by Pausanias—in the order in which 
they appear in the epitaph—form the end of a hexameter verse, and the identification 
becomes almost a certainty. 


37 (Plate XXIII). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the smooth back pre- 
served, found in the wall of a modern house in Section A on February 24, 1934. 
Possibly the rough top is also original. 


Height, 0.075 m.; width, 0.069 m. ; thickness, 0.029 m. Height of letters, 0.009 m.- 
0.013 m. 
Inv. No. I 1392. 


OE SE ay 
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The writing is stoichedon, with a square chequer pattern in which the units 
measure ca. 0.013 m. : 
ca. 400 B.c. 

[...]s evO[ade] 

[xet]rac K[... | 

[.. €€] Ovo [yur] 

[7 ‘Imo |Oa[vri] 

5 [dos dvdjs] 


38 (Plate XXIII). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the right side preserved 
but otherwise broken, found in a late fill in Section K on April 27, 1934. 


Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.072 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 1894. 


The writing is stoichedon, with a vertical unit of 0.012 m. and a horizontal unit 
of ca. 0.0105 m. 


Early Fourth Century B.c. STOIX. 25 

[ a er a yy eS hh es | RY) 
[ ee Na a ee et a ee | VUUVUYD 
[ aS gE ae, ey St Ne a OL etn, Hn Aa | | VUVUYU 

eee tS ieee ee | Xwptov 

5 [éze] [a yeirwpn Boppabev 6d0s| apds Z 

[---] [éav dyooa vorébev S€ 606s]: émpt 
[ArOsBiicpene See th ane |Oev é€ 
[yy vacat | vacat 
[kataBolkn: —-—. | vacat 
[  vacat | vacat 
[-------------- Jour[. ] 


Apparently this inscription is part of the poletai record now published in Hesperia, 
XV, 1946, pp. 181-184. The slightly wider spacing of the lines indicates that the 
present fragment belongs above the rest of the text in the reconstructed document. 
There are other localities with names beginning in zeta which might be restored in 
lines 5-6, but the space available is small and favors Zea. 


39 (Plate XXIII). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken away at the top and 
at both sides, but preserving the smooth-finished bottom and the original rough- 
dressed back, found in Section B on March 3, 1934. 


Height, 0.124 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.11 m. Height of letters, 0.004 m. 
Inv. No. I 1447. 
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Fourth Century B.c. 


Hotes eae See 

= lvl. JeosSp[-----— 

[——— émama xl|at xnpvxea F” [—--] 
vacat 


For the restoration of line 3 see No. 51, lines 6, 16, and 47. 


40 (Plate XXIII). Fragment of Hymettian marble, with the smooth-picked 
right side preserved but otherwise broken, found in a late fill in Section B on March 


27, 1934. 


Height, 0.051 m.; width, 0.063 m.; thickness, 0.025 m. Height of letters, 0.004 m. 


Inv. No. I 1691. 
Fourth Century B.c. 


a In 
[-------- | Evvop 
[------ |ptwvos II 
[----- amé |ypabev 6 
5 [------ Jav Terra 
[------ |: yvooa 
gece Ses |e 


The restoration in line 4 is suggested by the possibility that this is part of a record 
of the poletai. 


41 (Plate XXIV). Part of a stele of white marble, with the right side preserved, 
found in Section H’ on July 21, 1933. 


Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.138 m.; thickness, 0.092 m. Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 1078. 


C2350: B.C. 
[-------- Jlll: dv[ecar] 


[...7....]60¢ mpurdvers 
[€mt MoA | vos dpxovros 362/1 
[xadka (?)] palovopeta dvo 
5 [avé0e|oav mputrdves 
[...°...]d0s of émt Nexodjpov 361/0 
[ dpxovr |os 
[.... wlalovopetov 
[ avéfe|oav mputaves 


| 
) 
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10 [Aew]vridos ext Avrvrixyr[o] 370/69 
[apxov |tos 
[..°...]v palovopetov 
[avéOe|oav Aiynidos mputav[ers | 
[émt Xap |uxeidov adpyovros 363/2 
15 [..°...]Jea émt ras tpam|[éla|s 


The occasion for the dedications by the prytaneis is not known, but it may be 
that the prytany which in each year was awarded the crown by the Demos made not 
only a formal dedication on which were inscribed the names of the prytaneis? but 
also the offering here recorded. There is no conflict between this text and the pub- 
lished dedicatory monuments, and, if the suggested hypothesis is correct, it may be 
that the dedication of Leontis now published as J.G., II’, 1742 should be dated to the 
year of Dynniketos (370/69). The combination is possible, though not at all neces- 
sary. The spacing in line 10 assures the name Leontis, rather than Aiantis, Akamantis, 
or Hippothontis. 


42 (Plate XXV). Two joining fragments of Hymettian marble. The upper 
piece, preserving part of the top with a slanting rough-picked cutting, was found in 
Section B on December 24, 1934. The lower piece, broken on all sides, has a moulding 
0.066 m. wide below the inscribed surface. It was found in Section B on October 18, 
1S: 


Height, 0.14 m.; width, ca.0.32 m.; thickness,0.172m. Height of letters, 0.017 m. 
Inv. No. I 1108. 


fa, 350 Bic; 
[--—-— mpuraves avébeoa|v vixjo | aves | 
[emt ---—--—— ap |xXovrTos 


The tentative restoration is suggested somewhat on the analogy of J.G., II’, 1742. 


43 (Plate XXV). Fragment of blue and white marble, with part of the smooth- 
picked top preserved but otherwise broken, found in Section B on March 15, 1934. 


Height, 0.115 m.; width, 0.08 m.; thickness, 0.039 m. Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
dave Ne: 161568: 


The inscription is not stoichedon, and the spacing of the lines averages ca. 0.01 m. 


After 350 B.c. 


1Cf. 1.G., I1?, 1742, 1743, et¢., and commentary on J.G., II?, 1742. 
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(8) st hade ve. 2 be eater eagee ee 


Three Aewv | ridos | 

columns Aep| advaraw | 
lost Xa[----- | 
ae 


The text has the same disposition as that of J.G., II’, 1927, and I assume it is 
part of the same inscription. The iota above the name of the phyle thus becomes the 
fourth letter of the heading [8a]e[ry]raé, and is approximately spaced over the 
fourth column of names, which must have belonged to Leontis. Chandler, who is 
our authority for the lost portion, remarked that the letters were large and fair, 
which seems an overstatement when applied to those of the present fragment, but 
one does not know with what letters Chandler at the moment was comparing them.” 

The original top of the stone was 0.075 m. above the line with Aewv|ridos }. 
Reference should be made to J.G., II’, 1927 for the rest of the text, which is not 
repeated here. The disposition is such that the name in line 5 must be taken as the 
patronymic of the name in line 4. 


44 (Plate XXV). Part of a base of Hymettian marble, with the left edge 
preserved but otherwise broken, found in Section B on April 28, 1934. 


Height, 0.297 m.; width, 0.085 m.; thickness, 0.103m. Height of letters, 0.013 m. 
Inv. No. I 1885. 
CO. S00 Bic, 


No Saal 
ave | nKev | 
vacat 


One is tempted to identify this Laches with Laches, son of Melanopos, of Aixone 
(P.A., 9020), and perhaps even to associate the dedication with the benefaction which 
came to him from Alexander. 


45 (Plate XXVI). Dedicatory base of Hymettian marble, broken at the back 
and at both sides but with the top and bottom surfaces preserved, found in Section K 
on March 10, 1934. 


Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.29 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. (line 1) and 0.011 m. (lines 2-5). 
lnveNo. 1555. 


2R. Chandler, Inscriptiones Antiquae (Oxford, 1774), p. xxx, writes “ Marmor, literis 
magnis et pulchris, hac semper £ ; in pavimento Ecclesiae ruinosae in via, quae ducit ex oppido 
in Arcem —--.” 


ao 


i 
| 
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Ga. 325 B.C: 
ook ety Gana 
[------- |s Kyduor[ evs | 
[-------- | Ydhyrr0[s | 
[------- II | avave| evs | 
52 eee eto |43n(s] 


. 46 (Plate XXVI). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with part of the smooth right 
side preserved, found in Section B on March 3, 1934. 


Height, 0.115 m.; width, 0.114m.; thickness, 0.055 m. Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 1441. 


The writing is stoichedon, with a vertical unit of 0.011 m. and a horizontal unit 
just less than 0.01 m. 


ca. 300 B.c. 

[jo See ee oTtpate | wriuK@v 
[-------=---—-— Ka|t eis ava 

[ —--—--—--—-—-— HK KK mo | pileo Oa 
[.------------- jovov Kar 

a fe Jos eis Ovo[t] 
[av —--—- dyabel r]¥ya |KH. . | 
[----------- ]vrov am[....] 
[----------- |s émau[ véoa | 
[--------- [Ais Kats 2b. | 

10, (= Ses>=———- leche lcs | 


The lettering is the same as that of Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 351 (no. 46) which 
is dated in the year 303/2, but the marble of the two stones is different. In line 6 
there is an erasure, and the reading is confused. A nu in its proper stoichos seems not 
to have been completely obliterated; when this is eliminated the remaining strokes 
look like KH. One would expect a formula of resolution, with 5e56x0ac or epndio bar. 


47 (Plate XXVI). Fragment of Hymettian marble, with part of the right side 
preserved but otherwise broken, found in Section © on March 15, 1934. 


Height, 0.098 m.; width, 0.175 m.; thickness, 0.285m. Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 1546. 


The writing is stoichedon, with a vertical unit of 0.02 m. and a horizontal unit 
of ca. 10,013 0. 
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ca. 300 B.c. STOIX 
[----—..... ]n[s K]Aeoo[- - - —] 
[--—— ....] Ocoprnorov 
[-_-—-— ... %]rparokhéous 
5 [----— .. Eb]awéro[v] 


The names are recorded without demotics, in the style characteristic of the 
registers of prytaneis. 


48 (Plate XXVI). A block of Pentelic marble, with two adjoining faces and 
part of the rough-picked bottom preserved, found in Section A on February 2, 1934. 

Height, 0.202 m.; width, 0.302 m.; thickness, 0.23m. Height of letters, ca. 
0.012 m. 

Inv, Nos 14239. 


Third Century B.c. 


Face A Face B 
in a wreath im a wreath 
ot duhérau 7 Bovdy 


This is the lower corner of a monument honoring prytaneis. 


49 (Plate XXVI). Columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, complete 
except for a large chip from one side and another from the rough-picked base. 


Height, 0.685 m.; diameter beneath the ring, 0.195 m. Height of letters, ca. 
0.018 m. 
Inv. No. I 1900. 
Third Century B.c. (?) 


[—-%-]apiorn 
[—2—]parov 
[ Tava |vvéws 
[Ovy ]arnp 
5 [--- €] Otov yv[ry] 


50 (Plate XX VI). Fragment from the lower left corner of a block of Hymettian 


marble, found in a modern wall in Section B on March 1, 1934. 


Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.192 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 1423 a. 
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Third Century B.c. 


vacat 
K\eodav 
Anpoddavoy|s] 
vacat 


The absence of the demotic indicates that this is a citation, possibly, from a decree 
of a deme. Cf., for example, /.G., II’, 1203. 


51 (Plate XXVII). A number of fragments of Hymettian marble, which fall 
into six groups, and represent one original opisthographic stele. 

Fragment a was found in Section K on May 11, 1934 (height, 0.12 m.; width, 
0.085 m.; thickness, 0.034 m.). Its left side is preserved, and is picked with a toothed 
chisel. Inv. No. I 1971. 

Fragment b was found in Section B on April 13, 1934 (height, 0.052 m.; width, 
0.047 m. ; thickness, 0.02 m.). It is broken on all sides and at the back. Inv. No. I WWE 

Fragment c was found in Section B on April 14, 1934 (height, 0.17 m.; width, 
0.06 m.; thickness, 0.021 m.). Part of the picked right side is preserved, but the stone 
is otherwise broken. Inv. No. I 1778. 

Fragment d was found in Section K on March 9, 1934 (height, 0.07 m.; width, 
0.11 m.; thickness, 0.075 m.). It is broken on all sides. Inv. No. I 1533. 

Fragment e is a tiny fragment (height, ca. 0.03 m. and width ca. 0.07 m.), broken 
on all sides, which was found with the numerous pieces of fragment f during Sep- 
tember, October, and November of 1934 in Section B. Inv. No. I 20140. 

Fragment f is composed of many pieces found in a heavy Roman wall in Section 
B during September, October, and November of 1934 (height, 0.33 m.; width, 0.28 m. ; 
thickness, 0.115 m.). The lower corner of the stele is preserved, being the right corner 
of Face A, and at the bottom is part of a tenon. The side is picked with a toothed 
chisel. In thickness the stele tapers slightly. There were also discovered several unin- 
scribed pieces which do not join and which are not here illustrated. Inv. No. I 2014a. 
For the place of discovery see Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 168 and note 2. 

The writing is not stoichedon, and resembles the more careful style of the third 
century. Letters are ca. 0.005 m. high, and the vertical unit of the lines measures 
ca. 0.01 m. 


64,2250 B.C NON-STOIX. ca. 50 
ee ee 

yrov mporo|——————--——- > -- o-oo | 

THOU TOVIe| = a a ] 


a xarexbpao[av of évvéa dpxovtes* Krynouxdfs Ohvpmvodeépov To | 


blesaiosLarn|tys Ve = ee tour | 
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15 


20 
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ov ézavia [Kal KnpvKea 


afw Kexer[ porov— — —- — - —- ------— Kvda6n | 
yaews To|— — — = = = SS SS a y | 
etrwv Bop|padev — --------~-------7-7-7 | 
[.. ]}-@oof—-----------—=------- | 
lacuna 
ee jee [Sire aids i eee 
tea ga’ =: iip| = = ee ] 
[eee eee py ee | 
apes ie SS SS ae = ao ee | 
lacuna 
[---------------------- -|Ku: ovn 
[rs Fv —-—- Tovrov émdvia Kat knpvKea ——] FEIIITI” 


[ 
[od TeA@vov —---—-----— mpos yrtov av|idv : 66 
[6s ------------------ "Ap |uxrayo 
[pov === == = = IIv | Paparo 
[vu ---------------- €évov| dvros” 
[--------------------- |e: améyp 
[apey ----------------- |v avrnv 
[--------------------- Ko | wooavtT 
[os (2?) ------------------ Jovos Aa 
[idadiéov —---~--------------- |réws [.] 
SSS ee ™|pos 7 
[Atov auioy: => —— = Be Se | pov 
[---------------- - = Jou 
lacuna 
oe als pote ee ee 
[----- Jedypov *EA[evowtov — ----------- | 
[—— dmoypa]dy xa’ qv e[------------- | 
[------ A li€ovéas o[— —-—---—-----—---—= | 
[-------- ] Meturéfws ------------ | 
lacuna 
[---- ‘EAlevowio[vy --------------- | 
lacuna 
[---------------- Jevro[— —*F- -] 
[---------------- |vex[—- —--*+ -—] 
[—_ = —- = = - SH = = |ovos o[- “**-- —] 
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4Q ---------- au yelitwv [Boppa]é: TI[..... | dav 
[------------- Jeyer[.... | Kal épyac[r]Hpe[ ov] 
[--------- Jotkéze| Sov ..|otov “Axapvéws [.. | 
[------- Elévov évro[s .... |v Kextnpévov ad[7] 
[oo -—----------- |tov Xworpa[tov to] rekadvov 6 Ednv 

45 [av of mwdntai év rau Bovde|uTnpior Sxu[ popopi|@vos rerp[ a] du émt d[é] 
[ka elonyoupévav Tov mpo€é|Spav: Kryow[KdHs] Odvpmvodép[o]v Mor[ dpe] 
[os @vnrns Hv: — — — —]|FAAAA : rodvrov é[a| dma Kai knpvcea [.... | 
[xwptov — =" — —] Aakiddns €d[nvev| Sworpdarov rod TeX@vov 
[Ge yeirwv mpds HAtov av |v: Aioxpa| tov xopt|ov, dvopévov 606s, Boppa 

50 [ev dds 7 eis 7d epyaornp |iov ei[odyovoa, v|oT6 dudodov, E€vov 6vTo 
[s ....v KEKTNMEVOU avToD | vacat 

Face B 
| poe ee (eee eee eae 

[--*+----]iény [-------------- | 
[--“-=---] Kolov[jOe~ —------------ | 

55 [--%* —-——-Japep[—---------------- | 
[--**--] heyovr[@|]v [------------- | 
[--#2-—]s pio. mhjpes: a[---------~ 
[--*4—--]vn kat 6 kvpwos 76 au[—-—------ | 
[--#+---—-]ro: F: ra[v] Widov a[—------ | 

60 [-—#°——-] mevraxociwy [- ------------— | 

vacat 


This record of the poletai is unfortunately badly mutilated, but it should be 
studied in the light of Aristotle’s ’A@. Tlod., §§ 47, 2-3, and 68, 2-4, which deal respec- 
tively with the duties of the poletai (Face A) and the procedure of voting (FacesB): 

For the restoration in line 4, see Aristotle, op. cit., 47, 2, and the name recorded 
below in line 46. There is no certainty about the disposition of the fragments except 
that f is from the bottom of the stele. I have tentatively assigned a to Face A because 
of the appearance of Ktesikles, son of Olympiodoros, of Potamos both in line 4 and 
in line 46. He may be the father of that Olympiodoros of Potamos who was councillor 
in 222/1 (Dow, Prytaneis, no. 36, line 115; dated by Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, 
p. xxiv). The stone is so preserved that fragments d and e cannot be combined to 
give the single reading “EXevowio[v] in line 31. Lines 43-44 and 50-51 have been 
restored with reference to each other, but much of the rest of the restoration is con- 
jectural. On Face B there is mention of the disputants in court (Aeyévr[@|v), the 
votes for acquittal (Wor mAjpes), and of the bronze urn for the valid votes (6 
xbpios). It is not clear whether the references are general or particular in their 


application. 
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52 (Plate XXVIII). Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the right side and 
back preserved but otherwise broken, found in the wall of the chapel of St. Charalampos 
in Section K on February 22, 1934. 


Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.085 m. Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 1374. 
The vertical spacing of the lines averages ca. 0.011 m. 


wih, 230) BC. NON-STOIX. ca. 40 


—----- ep vysctod Kat ow|7| yp | toe 

THS TE Bovdijs Kat TOO Oyjpov Tod ’A|Anvalilov Kale] 
Tov ditwov amavTwv emir d€ of mputa|vers tals Te] 
Ovoias €Ovoav andoas boa Kal | ql oly emt rHs [zpv] 
Taveias KAN@S Kal diroripas, emeue |Anvrae dé Ka[t] 
TOV GV aTavTwV I edokev en) ath €UKO 
oHes Kal —--—-—---—— doa avrots of Te] vopor |p | 


vs MpUTaves THS —-——-——— Kol PANN Cal a av | 
10 [rods ypvoau EBL KaTa TOV VOmoV EevoeBEias E | 
. VEKEV THS TPOS TOVS Heods Kat iro7iu|ia[s] zt[ Hs e|s 
Ruy KQL TOV Ofpov- avaypaar| dé rode 7d [WHdu|o 
pea TOV Pts Tov Kata mpurav jeiav [é]v o[7]H[Ane] 
AGivne Kal OTHOaL ev THt mpurauic] a] 6: ei]s d[é€ rH] 


15 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
Reese), KOL Ta. indiopara TOU Onpov- e7r | QU [véoa | CG [o| 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[7 
[ 
[ 
ey a THS oTH\Nns pepio-at TOV emt |e €l Ou [our | 

[ 


el TO yevouevoy avahapa |. 


The lettering gives an approximate indication of date. Further evidence appears 
in the use of the perfect tense [émpeué]Anvrae of line 5, indicating the third century 
rather than later,* and in the absence of any mention of convening the Council and 
Demos * or of avdfeors in conjunction with the avaypady of the stele.’ The tentative 
date here suggested is about the middle of the third century, with the phrase xa[? tov 
piiov anavrwv| of lines 2-3 taking the place of xai 7Ov dAdwv amdvrwv boo [eiotv 
evv lous Tau Sor of I.G., II’, 674. The tempting combination of this fragment with 
the opening lines of Dow, Prytaneis, no. 20 is proved invalid by a difference in the 
spacing of the lines, though the two documents are probably close in point of time. 


53 (Plate XXVIII). Two small joining fragments of Pentelic marble, which 
were found in Section H’ on February 22, 1934. They preserve part of the right edge 
of the original stele, and evidently belong to the ends of lines 5-12 of J.G., II’, 766. 


°Cf. I.G., II’, 674, line 12 (of 275/4) ; I.G., II?, 790, lines 19-20 (of 235/4), and Dow, 
Prytaneis, no. 29, line:19: (et228/7 }i 


©Ctre.o., 1G, ule O74 °1.G., Il’, 674 and 790. 
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Height, 0.115 m.; width, 0.07 m.; thickness, 0.015 m. Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 1367. 


The writing is not stoichedon, and the vertical spacing of the lines averages about 
0.014 m. The text of /.G., II’, 766, lines 5-12, with the addition of the new fragment, 
reads as follows: 


243/2 B.c. NON-STOIX. ca. 50 


> [elon alrov —SSees= kdéovs Evovupéa kat ored |avd[oar] 
> ‘ la 7 \ sh Vd > 7 oS \ 
avrovs Xpvo| au oreddvan Kata Tov vdmov evtakias Evexe|v Kat [| 


>) ee 
°” ém| awe 


Aoripias Hv Ex[ovres Siatedodaw mpds Tov Shwov 
gat d€ Kat Tov mad[orpiBynv “Epuddwpov “Eopriov ’Aya] pvéa ” 

\ “8 3 ni lal > #2 Le aN XN 
Kal TOV akovticTHnY | Avoukhny “Avtumdtpov SuvTadyjrrvov Kal rov 


vv 


10 6dopaynv Xapioavd[ pov ———-——--— ‘Adipovovov °” Kat tov] rtoéd 


Cv Vv 


Tv “Apworddynpov *” K[lai rov ypayparéa —— —— — Klat o 


tepave|o lar Exacrov alitdv Oaddod orepdvar: avaypdrpar S€ 76] Se 7 


The demotic of the hoplomachos in line 10 is known from an earlier Agora text 
published in Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 159, and the same demotic should also be supplied, 
of course, in /.G., II’, 766, line 42: ["Adimovov]ov. The date of the decree is the year 
following the archonship of Philoneos, now known to be that of Kydenor and dated’ 
by Pritchett and Meritt in 243/2 B.c.° 


D4 (Plate XXVIII). Small fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, 
found on July 5, 1933, in a stratum of black earth above the classical level of 
Section H’. 


Height, 0.092 m.; width, 0.059 m.; thickness, 0.025 m. Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 1048. 


Cia eAOL BIC: SMOD<e47, 


v 


[--— kat orehavdc jor GardA[od orepavar ” avaypdar de | 
[76d 70 Undiopa TOV ypap|paréa [Tv Kata mpuTaveiay ev ory | 
[ree AOiver Kal orHoa lappa 76 [Mntpavov: eis d€ THY avaypa] 
N , N aN A , N , El V2 vvv 
[dyv pepioas rov emt ret dulouxy| oe 70 yevouevov dvdopa | 
vacat 


The writing is stoichedon with a vertical unit of 0.013 m. and a horizontal unit 
of 0.011 m. The available space for restoration in line 3 suggests that the stele may 
have been erected near the Metroon. 


6 Cf, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), p. 25. 
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55 (Plate XXVIII). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken at both sides and 
at the bottom but with the original thickness preserved, found in Section B on March 
14, 1934. The top is dressed with a toothed chisel; the back is rough-picked. 


Height, 0.097 m.; width, 0.124 m.; thickness, 0.05 m. Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 1559. 


22L/O B.C. NON-STOIX. 
[—-]vri8os mputdves a[véeberar | 
[rau] par ot emi Oeopirolv apxov | 
[ros ored |avabévres b[ 70 THs | 
[Bours Klat rod SHpov [aperjs | 
5 [évexa Kat dixatood |yy|s| 
see No. 42. 


56 (Plate XXIX). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with part of the left side 
preserved but otherwise broken, found in a modern fill in Section B on February 9, 
1934. 

Height, 0.18 m.; width, 0.19 m.; thickness, 0.056 m. Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. 1 1299. 


The vertical spacing of the lines averages ca. 0.011 m. 


ca. 200 B.c. NON-STOIX. 

Bee ps oo a= 
je == |cer|. lol | 
fat A Dae oe 
[. ay]y[eA]Aop[E]vors tro [—----- | 

5 eee tots p[vo|riKots ie[pots — — —| 
[---“%*. ——]ov avrots a[- - — —] 
[..]u Kai wept révrov [tas evOivas Seddxaow ——— drws av | 
[ody] ébdprrAo[v He Tots drdorypovpévors — ———|] 
[— +*£ -Jew d[eddxAar ret Bovdet — — —| 

10 [--“=--—]Joe[—------------ | 


The occurrence in line 8 of the word éfdmrdo|v] shows this to be part of an 
honorary decree, and the approximate date is indicated by the character of the writing. 
If the restoration p[vo|ruxots in line 5 is correct, the decree may have honored a 
board of epimeletai of the Mysteries, like J.G., II’, 847, of approximately the same 
date. The suggested restorations have been made with reference to that document. 


57 (Plate XXIX). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides and at the 
back, found in Section H’ on July 6, 1933. 
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Height, 0.062 m.; width, 0.07 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
and 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 1049. 


ca; Z00'8.c. (2) 


[-------------- TO yevo|pev[ov avddapa. | 
I ii Ill IV 
Haase See we alg =Ses Sa 
ee Ouei sh] eee 


The inscription may be from a decree honoring the prytaneis of Akamantis or 
Antiochis (or Demetrias). In line 1 the letters can be suited to the customary last 
line of the decree proper, while the arrangement of names in columns is clear in lines 
2 and 3. The wider spacing of the first line in Col. III suggests a demotic; @o[ pixvov] 
and @o|paets| are possible restorations. 

This demotic belongs at least as far to the right on the stone as Col. III, because 
Col. I also must have begun with a demotic and immediately before @o[p——-—-] 
appears the end of a name with closely spaced letters making impossible the restora- 
tion of a demotic there. 


58 (Plate XXIX). Small fragment of a decree honoring prytaneis, broken on 
all sides, found in Section B on March 13, 1934. 


Height, 0.076 m. ; width, 0.066 m. ; thickness, 0.049m. Height of letters, 0.007 m.- 
0.008 m. 
Iny.. No. 1 1553. 


The vertical spacing of the lines averages ca. 0.011m. The writing is not 
stoichedon, but the horizontal unit may be estimated at ca. 0.012 m. 


ca. 200 B.c. 60x37 
ee ae oe een 
[----- ]jorwy[—----------------- | 
[—— ypapparé|a ths Bo[vAjs Kat rod Sjwou —---——| 
[------ |s Kvéal[Onvacéa (or -vridnv) Kat tov broypapparéa. | 
5 [------ ljoro[---------- Kal Tov | 
[kjpuxa THs Bov|\j[s Kal rob Sjpwov ——-——— | 


59 (Plate XXIX). Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the top and back 
preserved but otherwise broken, found in a late fill in Section Z on July 1, 1933. The 
top was dressed with a toothed chisel except for a narrow smoothed band along the 
front. On the face, below the crowning moulding, is a slightly raised fascia on which 
were inscribed the first two lines of the inscription. 
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Height, 0.311 m.; width, 0.346 m.; thickness, 0.098m. Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
(lines 1-5) and 0.006 m. (lines 6 ff.). 
Inv. No. I 1033. 


Second Century B.c. 


[-------- | vToypapparevs [—-——— | 
[-------- | Kynpv& Kddd\urmo[s —----—— | 
[-------- -~— ro0d|s atparynyovs Ttods [émt ——— apxovTos | 
[----] [émt r]ovds dmdiras [----- | 
5 [------ ] [------ joxdpov Xodapyéa [—---—--- | 
cae ieee 
i2a25 ed 
—---- In a wreath X«[-----] 
—----- 20 ®[-----] 
100 =-===- [ot ve] 7a A[----- | 
a Fé Jou Mes 
—----- 15. [rods orp lary —------ 
etc. [y]ovs etc. 


The inscription appears to be a dedication honoring the generals. The name 
of the hoplite general is partially preserved in line 5, and I assume that the names 
of the dedicators were inscribed in two columns (at least) flanking the citation in 
the center. 


60 (Plate XXIX). Two fragments of Eleusinian limestone. Fragment a, broken 
at the back, at the bottom, and at the right, was found in Section P on May 5, 1936; 
fragment b, with part of the top preserved but otherwise broken, was found in 
Section B on April 24, 1934. Part of a cutting for a dedication appears in the top 
surface. 


a: Height, 0.218 m.; width, 0.147 m.; thickness, 0.22 m. Height of letters, 
0.017 m. and 0.013 m. 
Inve Nowk41215 


b: Height, 0.193 m.; width, 0.12m.; thickness,0.12m. Height of letters, 0.017 m. 
Inv. No. I 1857. 


Second Century B.c. 


‘Ayvo0 [eos Anu |ortiwvos ’Adidy[atos | 
[----- € | woinoev 
Hagnotheos undoubtedly belonged to the family represented on a marble lekythos 


of the fourth century by the names Anporiwv *Adgidvatos and “Ayvoxpirn (J.G., IT’, 
5736), but the style of lettering suggests a much later date for the dedication. 
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61 (Plate XXX). Fragment of dark Hymettian marble, with the left side pre- 
served but otherwise broken, found in a modern wall in Section BB on April 6, 1939. 


Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.235 m.; thickness, 0.065 m. Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 5761. 


The vertical spacing of the lines averages ca. 0.011 m. 


ca. 181 B.c. NON-3TOIX. ca. 45 
[.)| S-Series de | 
Kare[y ————-— =~ —=———— = = THS TputTavetas: éx| 
kd\nota k[vpia év dt Oedtpar* tOv mpoédSpav exelnpilev Du | 
Ajnguos Avor[eiMovs ——“'+"-~— Kab oupmpdeSpor: edo€ev | 

Dh done Goulet sen | be reuson oa y= = es ee ee! ee | 


cimev* érevdx) [ot émpednral tov Mvorypiov of ém “Azronn | 
Eidos apxovros [Tas Ovatas €Ovocav tas mpd TOV "EXevor | 
viev Kal TOV Tpd[s "Aypav pvotyptov év rots KaOnKkover | 
Xpovois pel Ov waré[pes (7) ——-—-——-—-————— ka. | 
10 Ads Kai Prrttivas: Ov[oav S€ Kat re re Ajuyrps Kal re K6] 
x a x aA i) te ) ee SS 4 

pel Kat Tots GAXows Heol ts ots mdtprov yv- mpobdpws S€ dav | 
[r]a wexpaxacw éf tyrei[ar Kal owrnpiae rhs te Bovdjs | 

\ lal v2 lovee / NS / \ lal SNS 
[kat] rov djpov 706 “APnvail av Kat maiSwv Kat yuvaikdv Kat] 


[rTav ovpp|axyov Kai anjvye[ubay ——-———-—-——--—-—-—-—-— | 
15) [-“*— cor|npia: mapecx[edacar S€ Kai 7d Lebyos — —] 
[-—*"+ ——]s rov Bovdd[pevoy — — —--—--—-—-—-—-—-———-— | 


The character of the lettering indicates clearly a date in the second century B.c., 
and the text (lines 6-7) gives the name of the archon Apolexis hitherto unknown. 
The suggestion is here tentatively made that he be assigned to the year 181/0, which 
is as yet not occupied in the archon tables. The decree, for which the closest parallel 
is I.G., Il’, 847 of 215/4, honors the epimeletai of the Mysteries. 


62 (Plate XXX). Small fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found 
in a late fill in Section B on March 1, 1934. 


Height, 0.032 m.; width, 0.11 m.; thickness, 0.061 m. Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 1419. 


The writing is not stoichedon, but the average unit, both vertical and horizontal, 
is ca. 0.01 m. 
ca. 180 B.c. NON-STOIX. ca. 65 
[---—— évex]a Hs mpl[os rods Deovs Kai Prrorusias THs eis THY Bovrynv Kal Tov Shor | 
[Tov "APnvaliov: dvay[pdpar dé 76d€ 76 WHdiopa TOV ypapparéa TOV KaTa TpvTavelay | 
[év orndne A] il[vne Kal —---—-—--------------------------- ] 
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These are the regular formulae of a prytany decree. At first sight an association 
with Dow, Prytaneis, no. 48, lines 41-43, seemed possible, but the spacing of the 
letters does not permit the connection. 


63 (Plate XXX). Fragment of Hymettian marble, with part of the rough- 
picked top preserved, found in Section H’ on July 29, 1933. 


Height, 0.185 m.; width, 0.19 m.; thickness, 0.34m. Height of letters, 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 1080. 


ca. 167 B.c. 
[Evxep EvB]ovdidov [Kpawzidns éxoincer | 


This is the signature of the sculptor Eucheir (P.A., 6151). Identification and 
restoration were made by Raubitschek. 


64 (Plates XXX-XXXI). Seven fragments of an opisthographic stele of Hymet- 
tian marble. The thickness is fairly uniform (0.13 m.) except where the stone has 
been badly worn. On the obverse ten lines occupy ca. 0.13 m. near the top and ca. 
0.12 m. near the bottom; the letters (0.007 m. in height) occupy about 0.01 m. each 
near the top but are somewhat smaller (0.006 m.) and more crowded below. The 
reverse is so badly worn that no text can be recovered from it. All fragments bear 
the inventory number I 984. 

A. The left side and rough-picked top are preserved. The face has been used 
as a step and all the upper part worn smooth. The back and side preserve traces of a 
moulding, hacked away. This fragment joins the top of C and the left of B. It was 
found in the wall of a modern house in Section IZ on December 11, 1934. Height, 
0.35 m.; width, 0.295 m.; thickness, 0.125 m. 

B. The top and back are preserved, with mouldings 0.09 m. high across both 
faces giving a total thickness of 0.15 m. This fragment joins the right of A. It was 
found in a modern wall in Section I on June 14, 1933. Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.265 m. 

C. The left side and back are preserved. This fragment joins A above and 
E below, and fragment D fits onto its right side. It was found in the wall of a modern 
house in Section If on December 11, 1934. Height, 0.305 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.125 m. 

D. This minute fragment, which joins C at the left, is broken on all sides and 
at the back. It was found in a loose fill in Section II on February 22, 1935. Height, 
0.035 m.; width, 0.034 m.; thickness, 0.076 m. 

E. The left side and back are preserved and the fragment joins the under surface 
of C. It was found in the wall of a modern house in Section II on December 11, 1934. 
Height, 0.35 m.; width, 0.241 m.; thickness, 0.129 m. 


ii ht a didi dm aidicocenaeae een ee a 


bi Cl a ile 
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F' and G. These two fragments combine to make one piece, broken on all sides 
but with the back preserved. There is no join with the other fragments. Both F and 
G were found in the wall of a modern house in Section IZ on December 11, 1934. 
Combined height, 0.405 m.; width, 0.228 m.; thickness, 0.13 m. 


1617/0 3.c. 


5 


10 
162/1 z.c. 


162/1 Bc. 


20 


4 or 


NON-3TOIX. ca. 88 


[emt “Apiordda apxovros ént THs —“—]idos tpirns mputavetas (fv) Bax- 


[xvdos Ditwvidov "EXevoivios éypappdrever | 


[Bondpopidvos —————2 #__ —_ Kata] Oedv dé Exrer emt S€xa Exrer Kali 


7 fal 
dexdre. THs mputavetas: éxkAnola Kupta | 


[eu Hepacet- tov mpoedpav éerepidilev] Sdoos “Iwvos Padypevs Kal o| vp- 


mpoedpor doev Tet Bovret kat rau Onjpar: | 


[-----~**+—---]os eimev: dyabe tbxeu 5ed6xO[au ree Bovdret rods 


Aaxovtas mpo€dpovs eis | 


[Tv Kupiav éxknoiav xpnuatioa epi rolvrwv, yvounv Se EvpBarreo bat 


THs Bovhns eis Tov Spor bre SoKel TEC | 
[Bovket €héo Bau tov Shpuov wévte avdp|as €€ ’AOnvatov andvtwv o 
TE TOU LEep€ws Kal TOD OTpaTYYyod | 


Y de 
iTwes plera 


A fa) 7 bay \ NOS, Nie lal 
[rod éxt THY TapacKevnY Kal ToD apxu|réxTovos TO émt Ta kepa émiox|[evdow 


[———==—=— op lotws b€ Kat Tra’ Aoura Tov &y rox tel pas ——-—-———=— == | 
[--“4-—— érov ay dddo| bev etipicoxwow trav THs TOMe[@s —-—-——-——— ] 
[-“~*"— klat ra xpvod 7a wr[dp]xovra Tots Deots péxpe Tooed[wviov 
a 
apxovros ————] 
[----**-—-——] mplolodedueva [x]atacKevps 6dooxepots Oeias (?) 
— 
[---#=—-—--— rau tlepau moujoovew & av adrois pl aivntar —----- | 
[--—**+-—-—]péva [ra ehladpa tdu wornpiov 7) tév &\A[ov —--——- | 
[-—“+ —]pevou mpos [ras trav] ovvddar xpeias Kal dravy o[——-—-—--- | 
[--“+—-—] evarriov 77 [s Bovdjs wap |adaBeiv dé abrods kat ra [—————- | 
[-—*"— -]Jou- dpoiws [d€ Kat 76 vduto] a 7d dvakeipevov péxpe I [oce- 
daviov apxovros -———| 
[---#+ —-] HHHPAA[-——*=——_]ou yeyovdra éxroyioud [vy — —-—] 
[--**--] tro[--“=-- rév dv areOnkdrov doo. py e[—------—-—— | 
[-—**--]Jows [--S+--- 76 8 yevopevlov dvddopa ets re t[ Hv dva- 


ypadny Kat tTHv avdleow THs oTHdns pepico-at | 
[Tov yev |nodpe[vov tapiav (2?) Kat rods otparyn|yovs am[d] vel 
[un |dropa eis or[HAnv AOivnv Kal ornoa| év a[yopde ——— 


[. ]éver doae ypép[ae — ---------------------~----- ] 
Tes TOV Vaov To[——-—-—-—-------------------------- | 
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Zs 


30 


35 


40 


45 
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Flevorhys €k Ke| papeay == ] 
Less than one line uninscribed 
ént “ApurrOhax Gp | XOVTOS bepeas Oe re ] 
Evaupiiov oupra| POPTOY = ] 
vos (O\upriavos (=== == = = Se eee xpv | 
wor mevre GBoNot tp |e |S [= a €B60 | 
pykovra Ovo Kat al... | pa = a ] 
wo O€KG CE Kot Chats SV | OCR ee i 
Kot. eXatas €1Ta: ONK| pe eee | 
VPUGGUS GONOS Np | KOUO OR ae ee rér | 
Tapes avereOnnet AK ee Apt] 
Sropnens Papvovot|os = — == == ee ee ] 
C1) WISE PUT OV GVETED | TEL es avere | 
Onjker; HpanhelOgs An |e avereOn | 
jet Acdryos “AXNGoare [rl et i a ee ee | 
TbpBous dvo- odKn: [Ee CRON | a ee Kvle | 
Knvos areddvio[v ob] To €[— —% 2 — | (PA. AI === == SS = 
[-—-*#---]ewvas 85[-—- SS = — | Nas KOT ao | | 
[.. 8U]o dBodol zpets * Kareok|evdoavro emt "Ad |podurtov ap[xovros ———] 
[Sux] yxious EBSouyjKovra ré[77apas, TovTwV | d€ etkoot [ovK éxovTwY ——— 
——— rérta| 
[ples “Adpodirns Kat tpoxick | ou dvo éxovte|s KutT6pvAA[a —----—-—-~—— ] 
co. Sexarévte Hyixpvoov dBo[ho — —“— —] Kepddaov xpv[oo — — — — 
—-—-—-— hourot 7] 
cav xpvooi €& hpixpvoov [--——-—] vacat 


Kal TaS€ apyvpa* Kavdous Tl eTTapaKovT la dvo Kai édatas d€ka [—---——-——— 


186/5 B.c. emt Zor | 


180/79 B.c. 


50 


186/5 B.c. 


pov: ddKky> HPOFFE: xavoty év[—--*+——]nv emt Avovyoiov: od[ Kn: 


okhy: AAFIII- potweKe.: oxy [-— — — —]npnv puxpa-Karo[— — —] 
iv Aiov SxapBovidyns: [6dKkHy- —S*—ah nv deiav Hv E[e]vox[—-----— | 
G\Anv nv Bevoxparns [--—-S=-——- o]dxy- AAAATIFE: [&]ddnv [qv 


[d]Acy: POI: ado 6 Ocddiro[s — “= ——]eos: 6dnH: PEE: &[dd]o 
laa eis | 


Exov 6 Xdmos “Epxueds: [6AKH: . + GAdo 6] EvOvxp[a]|7ns “Play ]vo[vovos 
——-— an] 
(mv) ent Zwmdipov: 6drA[Ky —-—=——- aA]do 5 "AoKdynmddys Arf opeteds: 
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167/6 B.c. NuxooOévov: é6dxy- PEEF: [é\do 6 — 8 — ——|v Yadapinos: odrKn- 


Xohdcidns* dkny: AAAAL... dAdo d .. ]vvov: ddxj-> AAAADE: a| Ao 
ena. 


‘Papvovovos: odkky: HP-” dd[do 6 ...7....]KdAs ‘Papvovoros: OAKY * 
[ 

krkeca* ohn: ATTEFFEFIII: of[- — *+*- — —Jévns: bdxy: AADFEFF- 
OUEN IY Pee | 

[0] “AokAnmuddyns: okay: [... GAO 6 Anur|rpio[s]> dAKH- PO: Kréor 


[ 
GO) [jaa duh ALIKE [= =" = ]y> Skene AMEE Fbecanome 


Lupi[oKos ——-—-——— | 
[... K]v¥afov dv E[----“~—-—-—-] dddov dv Supiokos: bdrK[H- 
—— 
[-----#'------ |mns> Ghxy> AATF: dddkoy oly —=—=————=5 | 
f—-————#=% _____ ]eov dv NexoBovdAn: 6[Anny: —---—-—---—-—--— | 
uninscribed 
65 uninscribed 
uninscribed 
a apxovto|s tepéws [S]e [----—--—--—-—--------- | 
[------ @2_- K |uxvvvé[ws — ---—-------—-—------- | 


Line 1: for eu the stone reads 1H. Line 54: the letters at the beginning of the 
line are AAH. 


This decree deals with the repair of a sanctuary and with the reckoning of the 
resources which the sanctuary affords. The appointment of a commission to work 
with the priest, the general émt rHv tapackevyv, and the architect was standard pro- 
cedure, and the restorations offered in lines 6-7 can be supported, e. g., by reference 
to I.G., I1*, 841, lines 12-15, a decree of similar purport of approximately the same 
date: édéoOa tov 5|jpov wévte avdpas [dvo pev | €€ “Apevtayitdv, tpets Sé &€ éavr] dv, 
oirives pera Tod | Lepéws Kal | TOD oTparnyod Tod emt TH TapacKev|HV Kal Tod apxuréxrov [os 
rob émi| 7a tepa—-———]." The offerings to be converted were made part of the 
inscribed record so that the names of the dedicators and their acts of piety might not 
be forgotten. This too was the customary practice.“ In the present instance the 
inventory was to include items down to the archonship of Poseidonios (lines 10 and 
16) in 162/1 B.c. The decree which authorized the inventory and established the 


7 Cf. also I.G., I1?, 840 and 842. 
8 See Pritchett-Meritt, Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, p. 61, with references. 
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commission in charge of repairs was passed early in the following year.” But 
apparently some objects had already been converted in an earlier archonship, and 
notice is taken of these in line 42: xareox[evdcarto émi ’Ad | poduoiov dp[xovros ———]. 
The exact form of the verb may be in doubt, but the verb itself and the meaning 
are clear. The caraoxevy was a conversion of dedications to usable wealth, a meaning 
which is evident (for example) in a decree from the Amphiareion, 1.G., VII, 303, 
lines 39-44: tva 8é tlots avabeto |w dropr|jpara je Tov | avabeudtav doa p[érre]e 
katao[KevacOjvar, Tods| iepdpxas oTHTavTas EKarToVv 7) avabe[ pa avaypa|pau ets 
oTHdnv \MOivnv 76 TE Ovopa TOD aval |Evros Kat THy TOW e€ HS GV He Kat THY OAKTV TOU 
dvabéparos Kal Tod vopicpatos 76 7AHOos. In the present text also money (line 16) 
as well as other dedications was recorded, and items were given their weights and 
the names of their dedicators. Aphrodisios, in line 42, is a new archon. The nearest 
year available for him in the archon tables of the second century is 170/69; so I 
suggest that tentatively he should be placed there. It is the last year of a secretary 
cycle, and as such an appropriate time for the making of a regular inventory and 
for converting many of the accumulated dedications.” The inventory of this inscrip- 
tion must be considered extraordinary in that it does not come either at the beginning 
or end of a secretary cycle. Evidently it was occasioned at an abnormal time by the 
urgent need of repairs. 

In line 1 the name of the secretary may be restored with confidence as Bak|xvdos ]. 
The patronymic and demotic are known from another decree of the archonship of 
Aristolas, .G., II’, 952. There the last letter only of the nomen is preserved, but the 
regular spacing of the letters in the opening lines shows that Bdk«xvos is too short and 
Baxxvdidys too long. The present text enables one to determine the full name of the 
secretary as Baxxvdos Dudwvidov EAevoivios, and this form should be restored im isas 
I’, 952. Of the other men and women named in the new inscription (except the 
archons) Xenokles from the Kerameikos may with great probability be identified. 
One of the epheboi of the year of Philoneos (244/3 B.c.) was “Ioapxos Ee|voxd |éous 
éx Kepapé(wv) ; he would have been sixty-eight years old in 194/3 and presumably 
his son, in turn, was about sixty-eight years old in 161/0. This is probably the 
Eevoxdys x Ke|papéwv] of line 24. The commissioners chosen by the demos were 
apparently elderly men and of distinguished family. 


65 (Plate XXXII). Fragment of gray marble, broken on all sides, found in 
Section H’ on February 12, 1934. 


Height, 0.133 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.055 m. Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. 11331. 


° For the significance of such a time sequence, see Pritchett-Meritt, op. cit., p. 58. 
10 Pritchett-Meritt, op. cit., pp. 22-46. 


——— 
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ca. 158 B.c. NON-STOIX. ca. 67 
oreatainie, Jus g[—--------=-----+------~-- ] 
[------ } etre [flag = AS See oe Se ee | 
[----] dHuov 8edé0[Oar dvdéOnpa adrotsy —-—-———-—-——-~— | 
[-- év de] dv rémax aipw[vrac- éravéorat 8é Kat rods SiSacKdédovs Tov Te | 

5 [wadSorpiBnv ‘“Edpriov ‘E]pp[o|dépov “Ay [apvéa — —— — — — | 


The lettering indicates a date near the middle of the second century, and I suspect 
that this fragment is part of the ephebic inscription from which several names and 
two citations (including that of Heortios) have been preserved in J.G., IT’, 9446. 
The restorations have been suggested on the analogy of J.G., Il’, 900. For the family 
of Heortios and the date, see Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 302. 


66 (Plate XXXII). Fragment of Hymettian marble, with the left side and 
rough-picked back preserved, found in the original fill of the north tower of the 
Valerian Wall in Section I on July 13, 1946. This fragment, here called J*, joins the 
piece published by Dow in Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 72, as fragment J. As joined, 
J and J* have the following measurements : Height, 0.53 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 
0.17 m. Height of letters, 0.007-0.009 m. 

Inv. No. 1989 a+ d. 

The inscription to which these fragments belong is the ephebic text published in 
Hesperia last year as No. 41 (pp. 201-213) and dating from 128/7 and 127/6. The 
new stone makes possible a reconstruction of lines 122-139, giving the end of Decree 
IV and the whole of Decree V (Joc. cit., pp. 209-210). The restorations are modeled 
after the similar text in J:G., II’, 1011, lines 53-63. 


lacuna 
Gg ee eee ee 
[..]oretkoas 8€ ro[—--—-—-—--—-—-—--—-—-—-—-~---~--~--—----_-~ ~~ | 
mpos mavras a[——-—-—-—---—---------—------—-~~-~----- | 
125 One line uninscribed 
V Adpov Liwov [—----—- eimev* emrend7) ot €fnBou ot emt Avovvciov a&pxovTos Tod 


\ he es 
peta Avkioxov Tapayeve | 
dae, \ 7 oS \ E} lay lal Ey ft de XN - 
pevoe ext THY [Ovotav Kat Tov ayava TOV Aiavretwy THY TE TOMMY oUVvETEMbaV 
lal » ‘ > 
Tou Aiavtt, érounoavrTo dé Kai ev | 
lal lal A fa 4 
TOL ayo au[tddav Tots mdoious — —-—-—-—-—------------- OTS 
ovv amavrwr | 
lal Ni lal If lal fe tA 
rovTav vra[pxXne avrots vrournua Tapa TOD SHpwov TOD Yarapwiwv: SeddxyOau 
lal 7, 
Toe Ojpor erravverar| 
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é > lal ~ x 
rovs ébyBov[s tovs emt Avovyctov apxovrTos Tov peta AvKioKov Kal TOV KOO- 
uw |nrH[v] “A[o]|dd[ ovo *Amoddovt | 
/ SN : A la) ie bs ‘\ 7, en la \ 
ov Sovrréa kl at orehavdcar xXpvoeas oTepavear Kara TOV VOHOV Kal ave |umety TOV 
otépavov tovro|yv Avovu] 
7, lal > lal lal lal B) la) la Ds fd lal if 
clov rav év [Sarapive tpayadav rau aydve Ths S€ ToujTEws TOV o |repavov 
Kal THS avayopevoews 
> ~ \ NY \ ~ > 7 > 14 ‘\ XN a 
émypehnO [fra Tov azpat|ynyov [Kat Tods empehyras: érawvéoat| O€ Kal TOUS 
MOLOEVTAS AVTOV TOV TE 
/ la XN 
moudorpiB[nv Nixkwva| Bynpitiov «[at Tov étopaxov Loradnv Lo|héa Kat Tov 
akovtiatny Nixavdpov 
Evwvup[éa Kat rov] ro€drnv Ivao[rtidov “One Kat Tov adérnv I]eduéa ex 
Kepapéwv Kat Tov ypappa 
/, A / \ x ¢@ 7 ty 7 > he a 
réa @a[ppivov Alapntpéa Kat tlov vanpeTny lepwva Avayupa|ovov Kat 
orehavaca Exacrov avTav bad 
hod oredd[ var: |] dvaypapor dé 768e 7o [Yndiopa Tov Ypappatéa Tod 5] you 
> 7 fed ‘\ A > lal 
eis <o>THANY AGivyY Kal OTHOAL <E>V TOL 
jl A ” > \ \ > SS \ \ > if ial va 
reuéver ToD Atavros: eis 5€ THY avay|padyy Kat THY avaleow ths o|THdNS 
pepioa. Tov Tapiay éx Tov €i[s| 
XN ms / > 7 lal in 
7a Kata Whdiopara amoreraypévov [Tau Spor]. 


67 (Plate XXXII). Two fragments which join as one from the top ot a large 
stele of Pentelic marble, found in a tower of the Valerian Wall at the south end of 
the Stoa of Attalos on September 26, 1946. The moulding at the top has been chipped 
away, and the stone is broken at the bottom. The back is rough-picked and very 
irregular; the stone tapers slightly in width toward the top. 


Height, 0.585 m.; width (below moulding), 0.655 m.; thickness (below mould- 
ing), ca. 0.12 m. Height of letters, 0.008 m. 


Inv. No. 1 5952. 


T1675 ee; NON-STOIX. ca. 62-70 


eA ks ae TA See ME ee, ah 


> » > lal lal ae 
[E]mt Sapariwvos dpyxovros ert rhs Oivetdos rerdprys mputavelas ju Xo 


dhoxdas Anuntplov “Iduariddyns éypappdrevev, Mvavoyrdvos oyddnu emt 


7 ie al a > lal lal 
Séxa, Sexdryne THs mputavelas: éexk\noia Kupia ev Ta. Deatpwr: TV TPO 


5 perv émabidilev Urohepatos Oeoddrov Pdveds Kat ovvipdedpor ” 


fofev rH. Bovdfe Kal tau Syjpar” HEdKwv “EEdKwvtos Ilahdyvevs et ” 


qrev ” 


> SS 3 > 4 > an 
éreor) of ebnBevdoavres emt Mevoitov dpxovtos Ovoartes Tats ey 


al > lal 7 ‘\ lal al lal la) 
ypadats év rat mpuravetwr emt THs KoWwHSs éEoTias peTa TE TOD KOTPTOD Kal 


rat 3 7 lal PS / ~ lal / \ lal > lal aN XN lal 7 
TOU LEepEwS TOV ONMOV Kal TOY XapiTov Kat TWV eEnyntav Kata THY TOD 6H 


10 


|S 


20 


30 
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7 7 > A 
pov Tpoatperw Saravycavros eis te THY Ovotav Kat Ta vopildspeva ex TOV 
3Q7 A “A lal lal lal 
iSiov Tod Koopytod SieréXecav reMapyodvres adrau re Kal Tots maidev ” 
A éA de \ \ @ , € 7 lal lal \ A > UA A td 
Tals eUvoav 0€ Kal Tas Bvoias amdoas Tots Deois Kal Tots evepyéras TOU dH 
«by me) 7 \ a e lal x 
pov ° éounoavrTo 6€ Kal tiv amdvrnow Tots iepots Kal mpoérewpav Tov “lak 
ov Hpavto d€ Kat Tovs Bods dv éavtav Trois M f t é ne An 
Xov np Tovs Bovs dv eavT@v Tots Mvorypiows Kal mapéotnoav tHe An 
\ “ la Ao {3 - XN 7 7 ~ 
kyTpe Kat THE Kopye Gdua ws Kaddorov, Kal KadhuephoavrTes SievetuavTo Ta 
\ ea es , Se \ N +” , 2 > A , \ 
Kpea © Ofolws O€ Kal Tas adas Ovoias cuveTéhecav ev TOls yupVacto”s Kat 
\ 
TOvS Spdmous Hs EvoXNnMOVverTaTa Kal Tas hawrddas Kal Tas TOMAS edu 
Tevoav amacas ” annvrnoav S€ Kal Tols evepyétats TOU Sruwov “Pwpatous 
elonyayov d5é THv Te laddada Kai tov Avovucov év re Teiparet Kat év adore Kat é 
Bovbérnoav év Exatépar TOV TOdEwY eu TAaTW THY aitar diroTiysiay arrose 
Kvvpevor * EOvorav dé Kal Tots meyddous Deots Kat THe Aprépede tHe Movrvy [ tac] 
Kat TOL Aut Tat LwrHpe kal tet “AOnvae kal weprémrEvocav ” érounoavTo S€ Kat 7[ dv] 
> A A Die XN 3; lal la) 3 7 \ + aN A / 
els Ladapiva wAOvY emt TOV ayova TOV Aiavreiwy Kal EOvoav | éxt T]0d Tpo[ zaiov | 
‘\ 4 > lal \ 7 > we > if Ss 
Kal Tapayevouevot €is LaXapiva Kal KaANEpHoavres aveloTtpadnaav evta|K[Tws Kat | 
> / \ Sy \ A > 2, CoeN lal 5 / A / 
EVTXNMOVOS Kal Oa TavTa EoTEepaveOynoav vd [ToD SHpov TOD Yaral|pwiov [xpv] 
oa. oteddvar aoavtws b€ Kai 6 Koop nTHS [avtav A] nuyr[ pros OvALAS |ov “AwEKH 
dev avyveyxav d€ Kal ta apioreta tots [Tav]|abnv[atior]s Kat “EA[evowios| Kat 
Taprnyyayov 
Giua as Kddduorov ” amed[eiEavto Sé] Kat é€v tots Onoeiou[s Kai “Env|tad[t]ors 
Kat Tet Bou 
hed Kata TE Tovs Vopovs [Kat] Ta Yndiopata rod Syyov Kal év [éxdor]ar p[n|vi 
ETTOLOUVTO 
Tas mpos avtTovs apir[Alas TUevTwY avrots GOAa TV yup[valovdpxwv ”” avéOy 
lal ‘al ta} lal lal A 
Kav O€ Kat diadr[nv rel te] Anwnrpe Kal ret Képer kat ret pyntpt tl av] Pedy Kale 
Bv| Bria éxa 
la oN \ 
Tov eis THY Bu[ BrLobHKyH|v mpArou Kata 70 YHdiopa 6 Ocodwpidy[s| Herpar| eds | 
ei7ev ka|t| 
é6trOOHKy |v o|7o[vdq|s Kat firoripias ovbev évdeimovres ” [Su]erAp[no lav dé Kat 
tv mp[os a|AAHAO[vs] dudvorav kal dudrtav év dor TH eviavTau”” Srrws obv H Te Bou 
i lal a A 7 x 
Ay kali 6] SHuos dbl aiv|avrar tywdvres Tovs mEeapxodvvral|s]| Tots TE VOmoLS Kat 
im an an la ‘\ 7 # 
rol[s Ww] ndiopacw, [ay]abqu rixne deddx Oar tHe Bovdye, Tods LaxdvTas mpoédpovs 
els 
lal NY 7 7, XN 7 
[nv é|motcay éx[KrAn|otav xpnyarioa[e| wept rovrwv, yvounv dé EvpBar[d]eo- 
dau THs 
For the continuation see /.G., II’, 1009. 


Line 23: For the restoration [émt r]od zpo[matov] cf. Hesperia, XV, 1946, 


pac007 ine ZZ, 


The new stone is the upper part of the ephebic stele already published as J.G., 


II’, 1009. Its place of discovery is also the same, for the tower at the south end of 
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the Stoa of Attalos is the site of the church of Panagia Pyrgiotissa, near which the 
earlier fragments were found. The readings of the upper fragment are Clear iout 
several changes must be made in the record of the adjoining fragment, as follows: 


Line 25: Yara] pevior. 

Line 27: kat ’Ed[evowious]. The earlier reading is cai ém -——, but the sloping 
stroke of lambda is still preserved. 

Line 29: xat év [éxdor ou p[n]vé. The earlier reading is kat 74 [v €v 7] au p(n] 4. 


The text of the entire inscription is long, and no revised numbering of lines is 
suggested here. Last year a small piece was published * which adds to the text of 
lines 52-62. There is also a correction to be made in Col. II, line 67, of the list of 
names. This should be AwotOeos Xap[?2°%'.] AiPadiSys instead of Awoifeos Xap|[tov 
X]oddtSys, and any family connection with Awaifeos Xaptov Xoddeldns (P.A., 4632) 
must be denied. Kirchner’s note (ad J.G., II’, 1009) that certain letters in Col. I], 
lines 64-69, were not seen by Koehler (J.G., II, 465) is erroneous; Koehler’s transcript 
of this fragment is given on p. 239 (op. cit.) rather than on p. 240. The restoration 
[N]uxdéo[7]par[o]s A[wo]«déovs Ppedpp[vos] should be made in Col. II, line 71. 


68 (Plate XXXII). Stele of Pentelic marble, broken at top and bottom, found 
in Section H’ on April 18, 1934. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.25 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. Height of letters, 0.016 m. 
Inv. No. I 1828. 


ca. 100 B.c 
Neo 
Mernoia 
TesoxdAnovs 
“AXatéews 

5 yun 


This stone has been published as /.G., II’, 5500, but without the record of any 
trace of letters in the first line, and with an erroneous spelling in line 3. The inventory 
number is as indicated here. 


69 (Plate XXXII). A complete grave stele of Hymettian marble, found in the 
wall of a modern house in Section K on November 10, 1933. 


Height, 0.585 m.; width, 0.36 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. Height of letters, 0.023 m. 
TaveNoe leh l30, 
ca. 100 B.c. 


Apopav 


11 Hesperia, XV, 1946, pp. 213-214. 
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70 (Plate XX XIII). Part of a low base of Hymmettian marble, broken at the 
left and at the back, found in Section K on March 7, 1934. The stone had been re-used 
(bottom up) as a paving slab in the church of St. Elias. 


Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.98 m.; thickness, 0.39 m. Height of letters, 0.025 m.- 
0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I 1530. 


First Century B.c. (?) 


[6 Sxpos | 6 dijpos 
[—--—-—— *“Aok\n | mddov "AckAnmiadnvy Bévwvos 


71 (Plate XXXITI). Part of a columnar grave monument, found in the wall 
of a modern house in Section B on December 27, 1933. 


Height, 0.181 m.; diameter, 0.211 m. Height of letters, 0.024 m. 
iveaNo7 tao, 
First Century B.c. 
A [y |afoxd[ 7s | 
Ilepuyév | ovs | 
MaA[ joros | 


72 (Plate XXXIJII). Grave stele of Hymettian marble, broken at the right, 
found in the wall of a modern house in Section B on November 1, 1933. The back 


of the stele is rough. 


Height, 0.658 m.; width, 0.287 m.; thickness, 0.148 m. Height of letters, 0.022 m. 
Inv. No. I 1109. 
First Century B.c. (?) 


(CA) dpodioro[s | 


73 (Plate XX XIII). A block of Hymettian marble, with part of the left side 
preserved but otherwise broken, found in the wall of a modern house in Section A 


on January 22, 1934. 
Height, 0.105 m.; width, 0.425 m.; thickness, 0.034m. Height of letters, ca. 


0.0251: 


Inv, No, 11225. 
Of Roman date (?) 


"Apiav 
Anpnrp | tov | 
Mey|-——| 
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The monument seems to have been a dedication honoring the wife or daughter 
of Demetrios. 


74 (Plate XX XIII). Part of a thin plaque of Pentelic marble, with the back and 
right side preserved, found in a late fill in Section Z on June 3, 1933. 


Height, 0.125 m.; width, 0.109 m.; thickness, 0.034m. Height of letters, 0.007 m.- 
0.011 m. 
Inv. No. I 904. 
Of Roman date 


[ey] Ol corey 
[ E ] buodzrov 
[ IIpo | Badetorov 


[1% Bovd]|7 Kat 
5 [6 dipos| 


The original contained at least two honorary citations, probably more. 


75 (Plate XX XIII). Part of a dedicatory monument, broken except at the left 
where the surface has been picked with a toothed chisel, found in Section B on March 
15, 1934. 


Height, 0.255 m.; width, ca. 0.08 m.; thickness, 0.172 m. Height of letters: 
®, 0.075 m.; @, 0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I. 1565. 
After 128/9 a.p. 


[7 €€ “Apeiov mayou Bov | 
Ayn [Kat » Bovdy Tov | 

>> K[at 6 Shpos 6 °A] 
Oy[vatwv —- —- - —---—-— — | 


76 (Plate XXXIV). Three fragments of Pentelic marble, which together form 
part of a monument with both sides preserved and with a trace of moulding at the 
top. The largest piece (a) was found in Section II on May 18, 1938; the right-hand 
piece (b) was found in the same Section on May 9, 1938; and the bottom piece (c), 
long known and last published as /.G., Il’, 4196, was brought into the Museum from 
the Stoa of Attalos in 1936. 
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Height, 0.46 m.; width, 0.53 m.; thickness, 0.126 m. Height of letters, ca. 0.03 m.- 
0.035 m. (¢ = 0.07 m.). 
Inv. No. I 3511a. 
After 128/9 a.v. 
Unpurapyer [ns | 
7s €€ “Apeio|v 7a] 
you Bovdys k| at rH}s | 
Bovdjjs tov © [Kat] 
5 [rod] dSyuov rlod Abn] 
[vaiw|v KX’ Ipd[xdov | 
[Kot|vrov avO[vrarov | 
[ev ]voias €[ vexer | 


The terminus post quem for the date is given by the indication in line 4 that the 
number of councillors, as fixed by the reforms of Hadrian, was five hundred. The 
name of the proconsul honored cannot be restored with absolute certainty, but he can 
no longer be identified with L. Claudius Proculus Cornelianus, as suggested by 
Graindor and restored in J.G., II’, 4196. It seems clear that the first partially pre- 
served letter in line 7 must have been nu, for if it were any other letter with a final 
vertical stroke some part of a bottom horizontal base ought to be visible. And Quintus 
as a cognomen is not impossible in the second century after Christ.” Additional lines 
may have been lost from the bottom of the monument, one of them perhaps containing 
the name of the dedicator. 


77 (Plate XXXIV). The left side of a herm of Pentelic marble, found in the 
wall of a modern house in Section A on January 22, 1934. 


Height, 0.279 m.; width, 0.195 m.; thickness (not original), 0.104m. Height 
of letters, ca. 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 1224. 
A.D. 146-165 
‘Ayaby — [réxn] 
[é]at dpxov| tos TuB. KA. Anuo |] 
[o|tparov M|editéws emt tis —"] 
mputaveias |”” ot mpuTa | 
5 ves t[ As] Irode| wartdos dvdis] 
Tyun|oav|res E[avTovs Kat Tovs | 
auoir|[ous| avéy| paar | 
[é]amavu[ pos ———] 


For the date see Oliver, Hesperia, X1, 1942, pp. 43 and 86. 


12 Cf, J. C. Egbert, Latin Inscriptions, p. 95, and, e. g., the indexes of J.G.R.R. 
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78 (Plate XXXIV). Two small fragments of Pentelic marble are to be asso- 
ciated with the pieces already published as Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 22. The first frag- 
ment (a), broken on all sides, is from the top of the inscription; it was found in 
Section E on August 1, 1931. The second fragment (d), with the toothed left side 
preserved, is from the bottom; it was found in Section B on May 14, 1934. The two 
joining fragments already published now become b and c in the composite document. 


a: Height, 0.08 m.; width, 0.07 m.; thickness, 0.04m. Height of letters, 0.016 m. 


Inv. No. I 91. 


d: Height of face, 0.035 m.; width of face, 0.10m.; thickness, 0.095 m. Height 


of letters, 0.011 m. 
Inv. No. I 1985. 


A.D. 150-190 


[€mt &pxovTos 


[----- | Bolvradov . 
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mputaveias ot | 


mpuraver|s TH[s Tavdcovidos Pvdjs | 


[ 
[tyunoa|vre[s Eavrods Kal Tovs au | 
[ 


5 [otrous a]véy[papay -------- | 
lacuna 
Cole Col It 
[= |r erprecs | 

[B]A. Nux[ dpaxos | 
Avpydt|os —--———] 
Movo-a|tos ——-——| 

10 ‘Pddav A[—----]| 
’"Adpodioto[s ———] 

[------ |au *AzrohA@viI0|¢ ——— 

°"AO|H|vatos ’A[ dpodiciov | 
Ocddwpos [—-——] 

15 Aéxpos [-—--—] 

| Mv | ppwvovor| or | 

[ Ad] idvos Kodpar|os | 
[ Avi|duos Bapy| dns | 
[=i = [oe Bul at| 

20) ee 

lacuna 
avrvypa| Peds — -— —--------— ] 


mept 70 B[ jpa —---——— 


[te] pavrAn|s 


Commentary on the names of lines 6-20 will be found in Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 57. 
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79 (Plate XXXIV). An opisthographic stele of Pentelic marble, represented by 
three fragments which make up to two. 

Fragment a, broken on all sides, was found in Section K on March 31, 1934. 
It has the representation of a leg on Face A, and five letters of an inscription on 
Face B in addition to one large extraneous letter. 


Height, 0.155 m.; width, 0.08 m.; thickness at the top, 0.035 m., at the bottom, 
0.029 m. Height of letters, ca.:0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 1734 a. 


Fragment b is made up of two joining pieces, broken on all sides. The upper 
piece was found in Section K on April 17, 1934; the lower piece was found in Section 
© on March 4, 1936. 


Height, 0.35 m.; width, 0.085 m. ; thickness, 0.065 m. Height of letters, ca. 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 1734 b. 
Face A 


Relief 


165/6 A.D. 
[émt adpxovtos LEE |Tov Dal|Anpéws emt ris | 
[—’ mputaveias M |ovrix| vos pnvos oi| 
[zputaves tHs| Atyni[dos Texjoarres | 
[avrovs Kal Tovs a|ceiro|vs avéypaiar | 


[era@vupos ——-——— "A | dpoder[——-—-—-— | 
KoA | Avtets | 
Column I [—-—|poe[—-———-] 
missing [--]" “[----] 


This prytany register of Aigeis may belong to the year 165/6, for the name of 
the known archon of that year can be restored in line 1. Cf. Oliver, Hesperia, XI, 


1942, p. 86 for the date. 


Face B 
ca. 180 A.D. 
[Tapyyrrvor | 
lacuna 
Column I |vos ) 
missing ]vos D 


[ 
[ 

5 [Zdor|pos Baxxvar|[ Sov | 
[....]Kparns Bax[xvdé]dov 
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[Kdp]os “Envyév[ov] 
[Kap |7ddwpos ) 
[..] ‘Epevrray [ds | 
10 [Ac|xw- “Appra[vds | 
[E]¥odos Ev[——="—]Jov 
[... ]vAdos 
‘Eore| adder | 
btoui==! 
15 "Ep [ xeets | 
[‘P]oddo[s --—] 
[Sapp 


Column I 
missing 


The approximate date of this second register of prytaneis of Aigeis may be 
determined from the names of some of the men otherwise known. Zosimos, son of 
Bakchylides (of Gargettos), appears as councillor inthe register published in Hesperia, 
IV, 1935, p. 48. In the same register also appear Likinios Arrianos (of Gargettos) 
and Herakleides, son of Soteles (of Hestiaia), who may be identical with [“Hp|a- 
kde[————] named here in line 14. 


80 (Plate XXXV). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found 
in a late fill in Section Z on June 21, 1933. The inscription is on a slightly convex 
surface, above which is a flat raised band. 


Height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.095 m.; thickness, 0.095 m. Height of letters, 0.016 m. 
Inv. No. I 998. 


168/9 a.d. 
[emt dpxovt]os T[wniov | 
[Ilovrixo | Byo | céws | 
[ot mputavers tT|7s [-——] 
[-- ujs ----- 
For the date of the archon, see J. Oliver, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 86, and J. 
Notopoulos, 4./.P., LXIV, 1943, p. 52. The restorations were made by Raubitschek. 


81 (Plate XXXV). Part of a large cylinder of Pentelic marble, broken on all 
sides, found in a late wall in Section Z on June 20, 1933. 


Height, 0.15 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 996. 
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ca. 170 AD. 
ayadéy [et TUX 7H 1] 
[emt dpxovros Pra. ‘Apmadtavo]d Sreipréws, |orparnyobvros émi tods émheiras Map. 
— “| 


22 N al © A 3 lal € 
[emt rHs . mpuravelas of mput|dves rhs ’Av[tioyiSos dudfs Tyujoavres EavTovds Kal TOUS 
aur itous avéypaisar | 
L II ani LV 


---- “Av|[ adddvorreot | -—-—=—- —--- 
= Soe) pases eee 


For the date, see J. Oliver, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 87; P. Graindor, Chronologie des 
Archontes Athéniens, pp. 173-174. Another prytany catalogue of the same year 1s 
preserved asl, 11". 1786, 


82 (Plate XXXV). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found 
in a late fill in Section B on February 3, 1934. 


Height, 0.14 m.; width, 0.066 m. ; thickness, 0.035 m. Height of letters, ca. 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 1264. 


ca. 175 aD 
Po fs Resi | [T|vpavvos [---——] 
[te] peds [---—-] [K ]Avpevos [—----] 
[B]A. Lepaw|—---—-] "Edevoreiv [ cor | 
[’A] dpodeia [vos ———] 10 [A]ovxdrio[s —-—-] 
5 ['E]ppaydp[as ----] [T']é\dtos D 
Peer Sali OS et ng Le 


This is apparently part of a list of prytaneis of Hippothontis. For the title of 
priest (line 2), see, for example, /.G., II’, 1788, lines 12-13: tepeds Anurirpos. 


83 (Plate XX XV). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found 
near the surface in Section B on May 1, 1934. 


Height, 0.064 m.; width, 0.096 m.; thickness, 0.04 m. Height of letters, ca. 0.014 m. 
Inv. No. I 1908. 

ca. 180 a.D. 

[---——] 0& mput[ aves | 

[7Hs Oi|vynidos [dvdjs] 

[ryuno |av|[ tes avrovs | 

[Kai Tovs dicitovs ——| 
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84 (Plate XXXV). Fragment of Hymettian marble, inscribed on two adjacent 
faces, found in the wall of a modern house in Section B on January 19, 1934. 


Height, 0.326 m.; width, 0.164 m. ; thickness, 0.126 m. Height of letters, 0.013 m. 
(Face A) and 0.017 m. (Face B). 
Inv. No, [11irs: 
ca. 180 a.D. 
A B 
Zonv| pos —-—|] 
*Avrat[os -———] 
’Av|[ayupacrot | 
[No|v¥pp[elos YKperBa| vos ——-—|] 
[‘Tepo] dévrns 5) Aone ae 
[Ba | Anpevs *AmoA[—---—-—— | 


*Av: II[----] 


10 °A@nv[-—-] 


The demotics in lines 3 and 11 of Face B may be restored as belonging to one 
phyle either as “Av[addvorvor] and Ta[ddnvets] (Antiochis) or as “Av|[ayvpdovor | 
and Ia[uBerdéSa.] (Erechtheis). Pallene was so populous a deme that it normally 
began the catalogue in the dedications of Antiochis; so it is preferable to interpret 
the present text as a catalogue of Erechtheis, where neither Pambotadai nor Anagyrous 
needs to head the list. The approximate date is given by the name of one of the 
deiotot, Novppuos ‘lepofavrns Padrnpeds. He appears also without the demotic in 
I.G., Il’, 1790 and 1806, and was probably the grandson of Novpps[os Myris (7) | 
(Padnpevs) of I.G., I1*, 107320. 


85 (Plate XXXVI). Four fragments of a cylindrical monument, broken on all 

sides, found in Section B, the first three on March 3, 1934, and the fourth on March 
26, 1934. The size of the letters varies, but in most names the normal measurement 
is.ca, 0/01 ms; 
Height, 0.101 m.; width, 0.103 m.; thickness, 0.031 m. Inv. No. 1 1435c. 
Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.174 m.; thickness, 0.088 m. Inv. No. I 1435. 
Height, 0.167 m.; width, 0.125 m.; thickness, 0.085 m. Inv. No. I 1435a. 
Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.157 m.; thickness, 0.087 m. Inv. No. I 1687. 


Qo 9) Se 
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ca. 180 a.p. 
[--—— of mpurdves ris Kexpo | 7idos5 
[dudfs tyunjoavres Eavrods Kat 70 | vS au 
[cwirous GvEey palin, — =e es ls 
pee Iw[--] 
lacuna 
(Col. T) (Col. II) 
5 [ Ai€wve |¢s > eee ] 
[Zwidos Xé | Eorov Au[--—— —| 20 
[Mayrns (?) S]éEorov “Hpax[——-——] 
eames ]pos > | “Apreu.[———] 
AevKio|s —--] 
Lrarid[tos ——] 
vacat 23 
i 
ee 
CC: 
lacuna 
[Api |riwv “Apio[———] 
10 [30] pudopos D 
. vacat 
[ T ] peveparets 
oe is? 
eae Jos Avovy[—-——-] 
lacuna 
[esate ne oe 
15 [--%+*-—]uxds IIpetuo[s ———] 
—--------- [Ay]afo[-—--] 30 


It is possible that two of the councillors (lines 6 and 7) are the same men who 
appear also in /.G., II’, 1790, lines 19 and 20. The demotic in line 5 and the approxi- 
mate date of the text have been suggested by these names. The relative disposition 
of fragments b, c, and d is uncertain. 


86 (Plate XXXVI). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the left side and back 
preserved but otherwise broken, found in Section B on April 21, 1934. 


Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.079 m.; thickness, 0.029m. Height of letters, 0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 1823. 


The spacing of the lines averages ca. 0.015 m. 
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ca, 185 A.D. 
Srparnyos 
Piddrerp| os | 
"A pKeoo7 | pov | 
[ "EXcovovos | 


This document adds another bit of evidence for the career of a prominent 
Athenian. Philotimos was ephebos in 169/70 (.G., IT’, 2097, lines 26-9), Herald of 
the Council and Demos ca.-180 (.G., IV, 1794;ciine 34), archon ca. 182/3-190/1 
(I.G., 11”, 2111/2, line 5), and his name appears in a catalogue of the genos of the 
Kerykes ca. 200 a.v. (1.G., II’, 2340, line 6). 


87 (Plate XXXVI). An opisthographic fragment of Pentelic marble, with the 


right side (of Face A) preserved but otherwise broken, found in Section T in May 
of 1936. 


Height, 0.15 m.; width, 0.145 m.; thickness, 0.078 m. Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. 1 4218. 


Face A 
ca. 190 A.D. 
Col. I Col. II 
missing licpat ens 
[....] “Evadpdde[e] 
[trols 
[ypa] ppareds 
5 [An] pyrpros 
[... |elovos 
[Tapy |yr710s 
vacat 
[---]nyos ox 
Qe oe ees Se 
Face B 
177/8 or 188/9 av. 

[ypappar leds BlovAevtayv ——-— —] 

[ypap|pareds k[ara mputaveiay ———] 

[dvrvy ]padeds ®[---------- ] 

[iepad Ans Yré[vOav — ---——---—— | 

5” [tepelis Duo d| copay ——== — ——— — = ] 


[inolypapplarevs ——= = = = ] 
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Face A records detowroe hitherto unknown. In Face B the sacred flutist, Spendon, 
is known from Hesperia, XI, 1942, Bio? (252) andenG <li 708s Notopoulos 
dates the former text in 188/9 and the latter in 177/8.™ 


88 (Plate XXXVII). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the smooth left side 
preserved, found on April 27, 1934, in a late fill in Section B. This fragment makes 
a close join with 1 1417 (published in Hesperia, X1, 1942, p. 40, no. 10), and the 
composite measurements and text are given here. 

Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.107 m.; thickness, 0.037 m. Height of letters, ca.0.012 m. 

Inv. Nos. I 1417 and I 1881. 


ca. 200 a.p., or later 


‘Ayal [ He Tvx7 | 
emt adpxo[vros ——-— tod ——-— Mapabo] 
viov vew|Tépov, Tavnyupapxobvros — —| 
Lapal[a|ua[xod —-—-—— , OTpatyyovvTos ent | 
7a Omha II[—-—-—-———-—-—-—-—~~--~--- | 
ol mpuTa|ves THs ———— dudijs Eavrods] 


[kat rods ducitous avéyparbay | 

The date is indicated by the form of the prescript, in which the name of the archon 
is followed by that of the hoplite-general (cf., e. g., I.G., II?, 1774 and 1830-1832). 
In the present instance there is an intervening name, as in J.G., IT’, 1792. Perhaps 
Sarapiakos is to be identified with the agonothetes, ca. 200 A:D., or later, Or! Ge ile 
2200. There are several hoplite-generals in this period whose names begin with pi:’ 
II. Athtos Iodxpvoos Taddnveds (1.G., II’, 1823), Ilo. Moveratos "Ack\nmdSov Puddovos 
(.G., II’, 3680), and II. Atdvos ’Azoddaw0s (1.G., IT’, 3688). 


89 (Plate XX XVII). The top of a small grave stele of Pentelic marble, found 
in Section B on March 10, 1934. 


Height, 0.15 m; width, 0.207 m.; thickness, 0.089 m. Height of letters, ca.0.017 m. 
Inv. No. I 1509. 


Oparxidny | ¢ | 
Yatpe 
In Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 238 (no. 72), the name after “Hpwdn[s ———| 
was somehow omitted from the transcript. Add Kpar|——-—-—] immediately before 


Lum[adyzrrvo1]. In the index (p. 257) read Evdpaydpas, father of ’Avaguddv; read 
Akamantis under the entry @eddwpos Avorvvoiov Kehadjnbev; and read Xodapyeds as 
the demotic under the following item. On pp. 258 and 259 the entries (s. vv.) should 
be [A]eaydp[ns] and Nuxo[——-—]. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY BENJAMIN D. Meritt 


RAN Ell Vy 149) ps 53. 
14 The suggestions for the date and restoration of this text were kindly communicated to me 


by James Notopoulos. 
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N THE following pages, seven Attic inscriptions, including one unpublished Epi- 

graphical Museum fragment, are presented. Two ephebe-lists (Nos. 91 and 92) 
provide new prosopographical information. No. 90 is a dedication made by the 
prytaneis of an unknown phyle in 327/6 8.c. Portions of the prescripts of three 
decrees (Nos. 93, 94, and 95) relate to the chronological problems of the first half 
of the second century B.c. Finally, No. 96 is a fragment of a prytany decree. 


90 (Plate XXXVII). Two joining fragments of a base of Hymettian marble. 
The left fragment was found on April 29, 1936, in Section KK; the right on February 
12, 1937, in Section AA. The back and sides are broken away. The original surfaces 
are picked smooth and have drafted edges. 


Height, 0.082 m.; width (as joined), 0.30 m.; thickness, 0.15m. Height of 
letters, 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 4081. 


a. 327/6 
[-_--|do0s mputdves vix[yoavres ———| 
[-—-—] émt ‘Hyjpovos dpxo[vros ———| 


For similar dedicatory monuments, see /.G., I1*, 2833; Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 40; 
and Hesperia, XVI, 1947, no. 42. The earliest preserved decree in honor of prytaneis 
was passed in this same archonship of Hegemon. Akamantis was the phyle praised 
(no. 1 in S. Dow’s Prytaneis). The ekklesia, however, might praise several pry- 
tanizing phylai within one year; so prytaneis other than those of Akamantis may 
have been judged victorious in 327/06." 


91 (Plate XXXVIII). Upper right corner of a stele of Hymettian marble, 
preserving the top and smooth-dressed right side, removed from a Byzantine wall in 
Section 2 on May 16, 1938. The elaborate mouldings extend along the top and 
right side. 

Height, 0.259 m. ; width, 0.225 m.; thickness, 0.171 m. Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 5456. 


1 For vyoavres, see J. Kirchner ad I.G., II”, 1742. 
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fin. s. IV a.’ non-Srory: 
| demoticum |” Oivatou 
f[i--= =| vou | Avoavias Avoino(v) 
—--—  -—-—-—khéo(vs) 10 Q@coyeitwv Ocorip|o](v) 
—---  ---vevo(s) Evkveldyns Evxdéov(s) 

5 ---— -—--v7ov Pitioridyns Meveed 

---— --~~-)hdeo(vs) Mapadovror 
—-— -~- piwr(os) Stparos vGiwvos 


15 Tyddeos Tipoxdeid (ov) 
[...«]pitos Pihwvo(s) 


The monuments possessing physical characteristics which most clearly resemble 
those of our new fragment are the epheboi inscriptions of Leontis, published as 
“Apx. “Ed., 1918, p. 75, and of Oineis, to be published soon in Hesperia, Supplement 
VIII. The former, as in our inscription, lacked any distinctive heading referring to 
the epheboi. 

No similar Aiantid ephebe-list of this period is preserved.” Oinoe, the smallest 
of the six demes of Aiantis, here has four representatives. The man named in line 14 
may have been a brother of Pythippos, son of Pythion, of Marathon, who was chair- 
man of the proedroi in 306/5.° Two other members of the deme Marathon who were 
named Timotheos (line 15) are known from fourth-century inscriptions.* Another 
man from this same period is known who had the same nomen and patronymic as our 
Timotheos, but a different demotic.’ I have not discovered the name Mevebed (line 12) 
in Attic prosopography. The name is not found in W. Pape, Worterbuch der gr. 
Eigennamen’®, or in F. Bechtel, Die historischen Personennamen des Griechischen. 
Mevéodos is found at Eretria. 


92 (Plate XX XVIII). Two joining fragments of Hymettian marble, each found 
in the wall of modern houses in Section X. The lower fragment was found on 
February 6, 1937; the upper on February 23, 1937. 


Height (as joined), 0.43 m.; width, 0.22 m.; thickness, 0.162m. Height of letters, 
(line 1) 0.12 m.; (lines 2 ff.) 0.005 m. 


Inv. No. 4495. 


2 This observation takes into account the doubtful examples of epheboi inscriptions given by 
A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B. C. (Oxford, 1933), 
pp. 69-70. 

*1.G., 112, 471. For later Mapa$évo bearing the name IvOiwv, see J. Sundwall, Nachtrage, p. 147. 

Re Aaplo/ 00,137 10: 

MP A, 13/0/. 
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c. a. 235 
vacat 0.07 m. 


of ébnBe’o[avtes ext —-— adpxovros] 
[---] 
Kah\[tas ..]vavos —--— 
[ "E] pex8e[ 76 Jos 
5 *Avtidwpos B[ 8 | Sxjpov E[vavvpeds | 
"Adkérns [Av]ovvotov K[nduoreds | 
Aiyetdos 
[aioed][s] Alpoluéov "Eoxe[eds] 
lr es | JLOS DUNC TGY, mae 
10 EvOuxpdrns Evdupayxol[v “Adaseds | 


Ilavdvovidos 
AewSduas “Apurtouaxyo|v ———|] 
...dvn{s| Avoxdréov[s —- —] 
KéMA[eJano[s] Ae[Ee] gov [-—-] 
is A[ewv|ri[So]s 
[ cebtesy oe Pee ae Gr a = 
ere ane, |jwe --- 


[Axapa | vr [Sos] 


Stoichedon order was observed in the greater portion of the register of names, 
although in the patronymic of line 13 three letters occupy four letter-spaces. Traces 
on the squeeze would permit the reading of IIA|@@eds] for the demotic in line 9, but 
the markings are too indistinct to be introduced into the text. 

The number of epheboi representing each phyle is very small. The drop in enrol- 
ment, as compared with the fourth century, is in conformity with the evidence of 
other third century epheboi inscriptions.’ One of the two Macedonian phylai was not 
represented. This omission may be paralleled by the lack of any epheboi for Antiochis 
in 244/37" and for Oineis and Aiantis in 220/19.° 

A date ca. 235 s.c. for this fragment is suggested on the basis of two prosopo- 
eraphical items. A Dromeas of Erchia, who was contributor to the defense of the 
city in 247/6,° had a son who was ephebos in 237/6.° This Dromeas might well be 


6 See 1.G., II?2, 665 (269/8) ; 700 + Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 110-112 (258/7) ; 681 (24978) ; 
766 (244/3) ; 787 (237/6) ; and Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 192 (220/19). The dates of inscriptions 
here cited are those given by W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic 
Athens (Cambridge, 1940). 

7 7.G., IT*, 766. 

8 Hesperia, XV, 1946, p- 192. ® Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 290, line 36. 

10 1.G., II’, 787, line 23. The stemma of this important Erchian family with numerous members 
bearing the names Diokles and Dromeas is given sub P.A., 4023. 
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the same as the father of the ephebos of line 8.7 Secondly, the Ei@uxpdrns EiOupayou 
Aiyetdos (line 10), on the basis of reverse name and of identity of phyle, might be 
the son of Ev@vpaxos EvOvxparov of that part of the deme Halai which belonged to 
Aigeis. The latter was a member of the boule in 256/5.” 

For a possible Alketes of Kephisia (line 6), reference may be made to Kirchner’s 
suggested correction in the funerary inscription of unknown date published as J.G., 
Il’, 6429. Numerous Kyd¢uore?’s bearing the name Dionysios are known.” 


93 (Plate XXXVIII). Fragment, discovered in the Epigraphical Museum by 
Sterling Dow who transmitted a squeeze to the Institute for Advanced Study in 


Princeton. Eugene Vanderpool kindly supplied a photograph. The stone now bears 
the E. M. number 454. 


Height of letters, 0.005 m. Four lines occupy a vertical space of 0.05 m. 
wuts. Lf, (a. 39 
Ent “"—— dpx ]ovros emt ths A[—-—— dede]- 


é 
[Karns Teresi | fe Xapivos Lwxp[—- “=~ —| 

[é EE NENG >| Ktpodhoprdvos oyd[ dev per’ eixddas, | 
[Sevrépar kal eix]oore|t] THs mpuT[avetas: éexxkdyota | 
[ev Tat Bedtpar 7 pe|ta| xO |etoa ex | TMepacews ——] 


Of known secretaries only [“*"+] xpdrov Snuaxt[Sys] of 195/4* and [+=] xparov 
Iduoriddyns of 176/5*° may be suggested as possibly the same as the man named in 
line 2. The names of many secretaries of this period, however, are not known. 

The calendar formula has been restored by equating Skirophorion 23 with 
Prytany XII 22, for the lacuna at the beginning of line 4 requires the maximum 
number of letters. Line 5 has been restored according to J.G., Il’, 977, lines 3-4.*° 
The first letter of the name of the prytanizing tribe (line 1) may be read as alpha or 
lambda: the alphas of this script were inscribed without a crossbar. 


11 Although Erchia was apparently the most populous of the demes of Aigeis (A. W. Gomme, 
Population of Athens, p. 57), the name Dromeas was not common. If the name [AvoxA]j[s], which 
is restored on the basis of stoichedon order and the frequency of this name within the family, is 
correct for the nomen in line 8 of our fragment, the nomen of Diokles’ assumed brother in /.G., 
II?, 787, line 23, might be changed from [AvoxAjs] to [Apopéas]. 

12 T.G., 112, 678, line 27 (= Prytaneis, no. 10). 

18 See P.A., 4189-4191; I.G., I1?, 1757, lines 12 and 16; 6409; and 6447; Hesperia, XV, 1946, 

210, 
‘4 14 See W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, Chronology of Hellemstic Athens, p. 111. For a 
Socrates of Semachidai, councillor of Antiochis in 169/8, see S. Dow, Prytaneis, no. 71, line 80. 

15 See Pritchett and Meritt, op. cit., p. 120. 

16 For the legal authorization for the change of meeting place, see W. A. McDonald, Political 
Meeting Places a the Greeks (Baltimore, 1943), p. 55. 
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94 (Plate XXXIX). Fragment of Hymettian marble, preserving the top right 
corner of a pedimental stele, found on May 20, 1937, in Section OA. 


Height, 0.125 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 4900. 


Two lines occupy a vertical space of 0.02 m. 
a. 177/6 ca. 36 


"Eat —<— dpyovros émt ths “A]Kapavrioos T 
PX é 
7 


[erdprns(?) mpuravetas, He —=—|ns “Hyjropos Ot 
[vatos éypappdrevev’ —— vos tle] pad... . | 
[ 


This fragment preserves part of the name of a hitherto unknown secretary who 
on the basis of considerations of script and prosopography may be assigned to the 
year 177/6 8.c. The writing is of a type prevalent within the period between 185 and 
155 z.c.,” which might be characterized as tachygraphic, because the effect of the 
omission of horizontal hastas from the alphas and epsilons, as well as the use of 
short dashes for omicrons and the loops of rhos and betas, was to produce speed in 
writing. The father of our secretary is identified as Hegetor son of Aristoboulos of 
Oinoe who was treasurer of the prytaneis of Ptolemais in 192/1 B.c.** and was listed 
as treasurer of the boule in the inscription published as Prytaneis, no. 48 (199-188 
B.c.). This identification, which assigns our new secretary to Oinoe A and the phyle 
Ptolemais (V), seems preferable to the assumption that there was another Hegetor 
who belonged to that half of the subdivided deme Oinoe which was a part of the 
phyle Attalis (XII). 

The archon Speusippos with the secretary from Phlya (V), displaced from 
177/60 B..c,"° may now be assigned to 149/8 B.c., or to that year within the period 
between 157 and 145 for which the phyle Ptolemais provided the secretary. The 
archonship of the year 165/4 B.c., which also required a secretary from Ptolemais, 
is securely filled by Pelops. The chief evidence for the date of Speusippos is the style 
of lettering in the one inscription, Prytaneis, no. 65, wherein his name appears. It has 
already been noted that the letters of this inscription are not by the same hand as 
I.G., II’, 904, as Dow stated in the original publication.” Indeed, Prytaneis, no. 65 
exhibits a type of lettering which was particularly common in the middle of the second 
century B.c.” The lettering is characterized by a sigma the bottom stroke of which 


17 See W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, Chronology, p. 123. 

8 Prytaneis, no. 49 plus W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, of. cit., pp. 114-115. 

© See W. B. Dinsmoor, Athenian Archon List, pp. 23 and 188; and W. K. Pritchett and 
B.D, Meritt, op. cit., p- xxvii. 

ao See W,.K. Pritchett and.B. D. Merittwop.cis parla 

** Examples which exhibit the main features of this style of lettering are: I.G., II*, 907, 947, 


i 
| 
i 
| 
j 
| 
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begins mid-way of the third hasta, by an epsilon with a vertical hasta which extends 
above and below the horizontal strokes, by a tau with a horizontal stroke which extends 
more to the left than to the right of the upright, by an omega in the form of a horse- 
shoe without feet the left portion of which is frequently lower than the right, by a pi 
with the horizontal hasta extending beyond the perpendicular strokes, by a fully- 
formed mu having the four hastas resting on the line, and by a phi which roughly 
resembles a crossbow. The alphas are sometimes open at the top and exhibit a slightly 
curving horizontal hasta.” This style of lettering is more legible than the distinctive 
scripts of the preceding fifty years; indeed, many of the letter-forms are characteristic 
of styles exhibited in the latter part of the fourth century, although there is no effort 
to imitate stoichedon order. 

There is also prosopographical evidence for the redating of Speusippos which 
rests, however, only on the identity of nomina. Meritt, in publishing a new fragment 
of I.G., IT’, 700,” noted that the Speusippos of Azenia who was ephebos in 258/7 had 
a grandson Speusippos who is named, presumably as a young man, in the text of an 
inscription from the year 183/2 B.c.** Dow, commenting on the rarity of the name, 
posited that Speusippos was of the Azenian family, but suggested that the archon 
was an elder, homonymous relative of the young man named in J.G., IT’, 2332.° With 
the year of his archonship removed to 149/8 B.c., it is not necessary to assume an 
additional Speusippos. 

The assignment of Speusippos to the period between 157 and 145 reopens the 
question of the date of the archonship of Apollodoros with a secretary from the phyle 
Oineis. Apollodoros had been assigned by Pritchett and Meritt to the year 139/8 
B.c.,"° but the publication in 1941 of a new inscription by Kyparissis and Peek pro- 
vided evidence that Diokles was rather the eponymous official in this year.” In the 
year 138/7 (archon: Timarchos) an orgeonic decree was passed in honor of an 
epimeletes who was in office during the archonship of Diokles. Although this decree 
was not passed until Thargelion, the eleventh Attic month, the natural interpretation 
is that the two archons held office in direct succession. 


948, 953, 960, 961, 962, 968, 981, 987, 988, 1236, 1325, 1326, 1937, 1939, 1940, and 2323, lines 
205 ff.; Prytaneis, nos. 52 and 74; Hesperia, V, 1936, no. 15, IX, 1940, no. 26, and XI, 1942, no. 58. 
Specimens are exhibited in J. Kirchner’s Imagines Inscriptionum Atticarum (Berlin, 1935), nos. 102 
and 104. These inscriptions are dated for the most part within the period between 170 and 135 B.c., 
but the earliest example occurs at the beginning of the century and the latest ca. 120 B.c. Dating 
by style of writing alone can never be very precise, but the epigraphist must attempt to identify 
distinctive styles of lettering which may be used for the determination of approximate dates. As in 
the case of the present significant style, one must be prepared to extend any terminal dates. 

22 This script has been discussed by A. Wilhelm (Urk. dram. Auff., pp- 64-65) in connection 
with the fourth hand of J.G., I1?, 2323. The first entry by this hand in the didascaliae was made 


in 169/8. 
28 Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 110-114. 25 Prytaneis, p. 125. 
PET Gulls 2302, lumealon 20°C) Ps Cih. ws Sock 


27 Mitteilungen des deutschen arvchdologischen Instituts, Ath. Abt., LXVI (1941), pp. 228-232. 
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On the basis of this new evidence, Daux and Meritt have simultaneously pub- 
lished articles which offer new dates for the archon Apollodoros, and it is noteworthy 
that the proposed dates are separated by 48 years. Meritt proposes 151/0, which in 
turn requires a new tabulation for the tribal arrangement of secretaries within the 
period 157-145 8.c.°* Daux, who explained that he lacked photograph or squeeze, 
suggests 199/8 for Apollodoros, and for the date of I.G., II’, 978, which would then 
be displaced from this year, he offers 139/8, the archonship of Diokles.” This 
reassignment creates a real difficulty, because the chairman of the proedroi in this 
decree appears as undersecretary of the boule and demos in Prytaneis, no. 47, and as 
secretary in Prytancis, no. 48, both of which inscriptions are dated in the first part 
of the second century. 

There are only two items of evidence for the archon Apollodoros who is named 
in 1.G., II’, 973 (Plate XXXIX): the script and the secretary. The script, which 
exhibits small apices, is characterized by alphas with straight crossbars, omegas which 
are very open at the bottom, and mus and sigmas without parallel end strokes. More 
important, the letters are widely spaced and the order is almost stoichedon. For 
example, in lines 3-6 inclusive, perfect stoichedon order is observed through the 
thirteenth letter-space. These characteristics suggest a date near, rather than far 
removed from, 200 z.c. Kirchner dated the inscription after the middle of the second 
century B.c., because he noted the use of eta without iota in line 5.°° But mute iota 
was elsewhere written as adscript in this text; so this one example may be an omission 
on the part of the stonecutter. 

The secretary in the archonship of Apollodoros was from the deme Oe of the 
phyle Oineis (IX in the period of thirteen phylae before 201/0 B.c.; VII after 200 
B.c.). When Daux and Meritt came to examine the possibilities within the range of 
the second-century secretaries from Oineis, they were confronted with the fact that 
present tables did not permit this additional secretary and that revisions, which it is 
unnecessary to reéxamine further, would be required. However, Daux favored the 
year 199/8, and, if we continue our investigation to include the closing years of the 
third century, it becomes a striking coincidence that in the year 204/3, for which a 
secretary from Ojineis is required, the name of the archon is already known as Apollo- 
doros. It seems reasonable to posit that, when two archons in the same period bear 
identical names and each requires a secretary from the same tribe, these two be identi- 
fied unless some evidence is presented in favor of their separation. If we assign J.G., 
II’, 973 to the year 204/3 B.c., the character of this year must then be indicated as 
intercalary, thus avoiding the succession of three ordinary years in present tables. 


2 4 J.P., LXVIII, 1947, pp. 195-198. 

9 Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 55-57. 

30K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften’, p. 67, notes only 5 examples of 7, 
as against 161 for m or e« in the second century. 
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The name of the secretary in J.G., II’, 973 is preserved as [“*"*]vos ’O7ev. The 
length of the name can be determined within one letter-space, because, as we have 
noted, the letters were inscribed in almost stoichedon order. To the year of Apollo- 
doros has also been assigned J/.G., II’, 845,°* in which the partially preserved name 
of the secretary has been read as follows: [ . Jepo[—“* ] pao [———]. This name occurs 
in the last preserved line of the stone. The letters pao appear very clearly, and they 
could be part of a patronymic @pdowvos. However, for a control of the surface of 
the stone where the letters eoo were read, a photograph is offered in Plate XL. 
Although the inscription has been edited by many scholars including Pittakys, Koehler, 
Kirchner, and Wilhelm, this writer is unable to confirm the readings of any of these 
three letters. What traces remain on the photograph suggest an eta of the word we 
in which case the nomen of the secretary would be of approximately the same length 
as the nomen in I.G., II’, 973. If however, the three letters exist on the stone, J.G., 
IT’, 845 may be assigned to some other year within the period 212-205 B.c.,** wherein 
the names of at least two archons (209/8 and 207/6) are not known. 


95 (Plate XXXIX). Fragment of Hymettian marble found in the wall of a 
house in Section Q on October 21, 1937. It preserves the pedimental top with left 
akroterion, the back, and the left side. 


Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.155 m.; thickness, 0.156 m. Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 3804 b. 


a: 1%3/Z ca. 50-53 
*Emt ’AdeEdv[Spov dpxovros emt THs “4% -— --— mpvtave]- 
[ia]s He Adrox[—--- “+ ——-— éypappdrevev: “**— dvos | 
[eon Kar | véa[t, --- ——— Ths mputavelas: éxxdnola ——— Tov] 
[mpoédp]ov [érepjdiley --- --- ---] 


The archon Alexandros has been tentatively dated in 173/2 B.c. in accord with 
the evidence presented in Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 280, for which year a secretary from 
the phyle Hippothontis is required. This inscription gives for the first time part of 
the nomen of the secretary which may be completed as Avroxdeidns, Atroxdjs, 
Abroxpdrys, or Advroxpdrwp, all attested in Attic prosopography. Noteworthy is the 
indentation of the text to a distance of 0.03 m. from the left edge of the stone. 


96 (Plate XXXIX). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found 
on March 17, 1936, in a modern fill in Section KK. The marble has a greenish vein. 


21 For the most recent text, see W- K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, op. cit., pp. 104-108. The 


name of the archon is restored as [’Emi "AoA A006 | pov. 
82 See W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, op. cit., p. 107. 
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Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.082 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inve No- 13735: 


c. med. s. II a, oi 
[ed0Eev Tat Sjpar | vacat 
[--- --- --- eimev’ vmep| av amayye| dover | 
[ot mputavers ths ——— inép Trav Ovovdv Gv] EOvov ra m[ pd Tov | 
[éxxAnowav Tae TE “AméANwVL TOL TIpoorarynpiat Kat] red “Apréue[ de ret | 
5 [Bovdaia Kat re? Bwooddpar Kat Tots Gddots Deots ots Ta] Tprov jv: [ayabet | 
4 a lal / \ N > NS fa as Ly > 
[yer Seddx Gat THe Spar Ta pev ayaa déxerOar T]a yeyor| dra ev | 
[rots tepots ots €Ovov éf’ byreias Kal owrnpiar THs Te Bovd| Hs Kai [Tod dy ]- 
~ ee SS lal \ lal / ~~ 7 > ~ \ 

[mov kal raldav Kal yuvaikov Kai TOV Phiiov Kat ouppaxw |v: éze[Ld7 Se] 
[oi mpuravers Tas TE Ovoias €Ovoav amdoas Tas KaOnKkovoa|s é[v ret] 

10 [mpuraveia, —-—----------------------- | 


The character of the lettering suggests a date in the middle of the second century 
B.c.,* the formula for the sacrifices a date after 165 B.c.* For the centering of the 
édo€ev-clause, see W. B. Dinsmoor, Athenian Archon List, p. 17. 
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83 See above, pp. 188-189, note 21. 
84 See S. Dow, Prytaneis, pp. 8-10. 


THE EXCAVATION OF THE ATHENIAN AGORA 
1940-46 


(Pirates XLI-XLIX) 


HE sequence of annual campaigns carried out under the auspices of the American 
School of Classical Studies in the Athenian Agora ran unbroken for ten years, 
from 1931 through 1940. Already in the summer of 1939, however, as the storm 
broke in northern Europe, preparations were begun for the safekeeping of the excava- 
tion records and finds. Two of the storerooms in the Excavation House on Astero- 
skopeion Street were reinforced to serve as shelters, safe against anything but a direct 
hit, for the great bulk of the sculpture and vases. The more precious and valuable 
small finds were packed in twenty-six wooden boxes which were kept ready for 
immediate removal in case Greece were invaded. The excavation records were put 
away, some in a specially strengthened compartment in the Excavation House, the 
rest in the basement of the Gennadeion Library. 

In the Spring of 1940 Greece still maintained her neutrality; the war in the west 
was in the “ phoney ” stage, and most of the staff both Greek and American were 
available for service in Athens. It was decided, therefore, to proceed with the tenth 
campaign, chiefly with the object of completing the clearance of the site for the 
permanent museum.’ This campaign, on a comparatively small scale, was brought 
to an end after five weeks in order to allow those members of the staff who had to 
leave Greece to avail themselves of a last opportunity. In the autumn of 1940, as war 
changed from an impending doom to grim reality in Greece, the twenty-six cases of 
Agora material were sent for safekeeping to the National Museum. 

Of the Agora staff, Mr. Eugene Vanderpool decided to remain in Athens for 
the duration and did actually live on, with wife and family, until carried off to intern- 
ment in Germany in November, 1942. During most of these two years Vanderpool 
was able to visit the Agora regularly and even to carry on with his studies of the 
black-figured pottery. His services at this time were invaluable inasmuch as he was 
instrumental in keeping together a skeleton Greek staff, in maintaining a general 
oversight over the property and in facilitating liaison between the School, the Greek 
Government, and the authorities of the Occupying Powers. After 15 months of 
internment in Germany, Vanderpool returned to the United States in March, 1944; 
came back to Athens on the staff of UNRRA in January, 1945, and rejoined the 


Agora staff on full time in August, 1946. 


1 Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 1 ff. 
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Mr. John Travlos, Architect of the School, after returning from service in the 
Albanian War, was on hand in Agora and School throughout the war years. After 
he had completed outstanding work on Agora buildings, Travlos embarked on a 
comprehensive study of Athens in the early Christian period, with special reference 
to the ancient buildings such as the Hephaisteion which were converted into Christian 
churches. This study, it is hoped, will appear in book form. In collaboration with 
Miss Eurydice Demetrakopoulou of the staff of the Gennadeion Library, Travlos 
assembled a large series of plans of the city of Athens which will eventually be pub- 
lished in catalogue form and which should be of great interest for anyone concerned 
with the history of the city in general and of immediate value for the study of the 
Agora itself. 

The regular Greek staff was reduced to the absolute minimum needed for main- 
taining and guarding the Excavation House and the excavation. Mr. Sophokles 
Lekkas, Chief Foreman of the enterprise from the beginning, continued in charge of 
this staff which comprised six other men. It is due very largely to the devotion and 
ingenuity of these men, and above all of Lekkas, that the property, both ancient and 
modern, survived intact. Even in peace time and with adequate resources it is no 
light task to keep in repair the large group of rambling and ill-built private houses 
that constitute the “ Excavation House ” on Asteroskopeion Street, nor is it an easy 
matter to protect a large excavation from the normal ravages of rain and flood and 
vegetation; to have achieved this at a time when a nail or a board was not to be had 
and when one was faint with hunger must be regarded as little short of heroic. Some 
compensation of a practical sort was provided by the excavations since they offered 
space for gardens and pasturage for sheep, goats and poultry which, especially in the 
famine winter of 1941-42, spelled the difference between life and death. 

The Agora is also under very great obligation to the authorities of the American 
School for the help constantly rendered during the war years; to the late Mr. A. 
Adossides and to his successor Mr. A. Kyriakides for facilitating financial and legal 
arrangements, and to Mr. G. P. Stevens for his guidance in the general administration 
as also for his technical advice on innumerable problems of maintenance and repair. 

Loss and damage to property during the war years were negligible. The finds 
and records stored in the Excavation House and the Gennadeion Library came through 
intact. The cases of antiquities sent to the National Museum have been left there 
pending the return of more stable conditions within Greece. Some damage was caused 
by the elements in the excavations, notably in the case of the Mycenaean Chamber 
tomb which had been cleared in 1939 on the north slope of the Areopagus; although 
both chamber and dromos were roofed, the very friable bedrock on exposure to the 
air crumbled and in part collapsed. It is clear that the only hope of preserving many 
of the ancient foundations and wall beddings for future generations is to re-inter 
them with earth as soon as possible after excavation and study. 
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The Occupying Powers took little interest in the excavations. Representatives of 
the German Commission for the Protection of Works of Art made several visits, from 
which neither good nor ill resulted. The only recorded losses from the excavation 
are two of the small heads from the cuirass of the marble statue of Hadrian found to 
the east of the Metroén,? and a marble statuette of a crouching child, perhaps the 
infant Herakles strangling the serpents, which had been left where found, built into 
a late wall on the west slope of the Areopagus. 

The “ December Troubles ” of 1944 threatened for a time to be more destructive 
than the war years proper to the Agora as to so much else in Greece. A group of 
* Party X ” (extreme rightists) took up their position on the top of Kolonos Agoraios, 
and built themselves a breastwork of marbles dragged out from the interior of the 
Hephaisteion. They were assailed by their opponents, a detachment of EAM, from 
positions on the opposite (eastern) edge of the excavations. In consequence the temple 
walls and columns are scarred by a few more pits from small-arms fire (in addition 
to the many inflicted during Turkish times), and the Excavation House was struck 
repeatedly by rifle bullets, but no serious harm was done either to life or property. 
As the Civil War continued through mid-winter and the citizens became desperate 
for fuel, the board fences around the excavated areas rapidly melted away; they were 
subsequently replaced with barbed wire supplied and erected by the Greek Army. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Although the Agora fared lightly in material damage, it has suffered grievous 
personal losses during the war years. Dr. Theodore Leslie Shear died on July 3, 1945, 
of a heart condition aggravated by the exertions he persisted in making on behalf 
of the Greek War Relief. Field Director from the beginning, he had guided the enter- 
prise to within sight of completion. By a rare combination of vision, courage and 
administrative ability he succeeded in mastering the problems and in exploiting to the 
full the possibilities of an excavation unmatched in Greece for historical interest as 
also for technical difficulty. Those who served under him will remember, besides, his 
kindness and wisdom in personal relations which kept the Agora staff a harmonious 
and a happy group. Tragic though it was that he should not have seen the undertaking 
through, the great achievement was his, and those who seek his monument in Athens 
need but look around. 

One of Dr. Shear’s earliest and ablest associates passed away on October 9th, 
1942, in the person of Mr. A. Adossides. As Business Manager for the Agora Com- 
mission he had maintained liaison between the School, the Greek Government and the 
City of Athens in the involved negotiations that preceded the passage of the law under 
which the undertaking has been carried out, as well as in the handling of the multi- 


2 Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 178 ff. 
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farious problems that arose in the course of the work. It was his task to negotiate 
for the purchase of the 365 separate pieces of property that constituted the area to be 
excavated. This problem was tremendously aggravated by the pressure of the refugee 
population, yet by dint of skilful and patient negotiation the real-estate was acquired 
on terms satisfactory both to the School and to the property holders. The Agora is 
grateful to the memory of Adossides for this and for much more: the members of 
the staff, and particularly those from abroad, will remember him both as a warm and 
helpful personal friend, and as the very type of the Greek gentleman: Kadds Kkayalos. 

One more gap in the ranks must be noted : George Delleas died in his home village 
of Delphi, November, 1940. Already a veteran in the service of the School, having 
dug at Corinth, Eutresis, Kolophon, Delleas came to the Agora in 1932 and served 
as a foreman through the season of 1940. A character richly compounded of violence 


ee ear: pet Oe 


Fig. 1. Iron Sword, Knife and Pin from Geometric Burial 


and warm affection, of independent mind and personal loyalty, of shrewd judgment 
and simple ways, he made Aristophanes credible and himself beloved of all those with 
whom he worked. 


BURIAL OF GEOMETRIC PERIOD 


Of the chance discoveries made during the war years, the most important was a 
burial of the early Geometric period on the northeastern slope of the Areopagus, just 
to the west of the Panathenaic Way. Brought to light by the winter’s rain, it was 
detected by the Chief Foreman’s child in the side of a pit of the Turkish period that 
had been cleared already in 1938. The grave was opened in January, 1944, and proved 
to be the cremation burial of a warrior. Though much disturbed by intrusions, the 
furnishings have probably all survived in whole or in part (Plate XLI, 1-2, and 
Pigs). 

The ash receptacle, a large amphora, was found standing upright, its neck and 
mouth broken and telescoped into the body. Fragments of a shallow two-handled bowl 
which may have served to close the large jar were also found within it, while the upper 
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part of a smaller amphora lay alongside.’ Leaning against the large amphora was an 
iron sword, an iron knife, and a small fragment of iron, probably the shaft of a pin, 
retaining a trace of a knob in the oxidation.’ 

The style of the geometric decoration on the vases, almost confined to the 
maeander, and the type of the sword would suggest a date early in the Geometric 
period, probably the ninth century. This burial takes its place as the easternmost yet 
found in the scattered cemetery of the Protogeometric and Geometric periods which 
has now been attested by successive discoveries all along the northern slopes of the 
Areopagus.° 


SEASON OF 1946 


Despite the unsettled state of Greece and many practical difficulties, it was deemed 
advisable to renew the Agora Excavations in 1946 in order to make available as soon 
as possible the accumulated results of the first ten years’ work, to convert the huge 
area in the heart of the city from an eyesore and a menace to health into a place of 
beauty, and to forestall the possible dispersion of the old and experienced staff, both 
Greek and American. Although the Greek Government had adopted the policy of 
permitting no excavation on a large scale while the staff of their own Archaeological 
Service was seriously depleted, permission was granted for the resumption of work 
on the understanding that it be confined to the study of buildings already excavated 
and that not more than twenty workmen be employed at one time. For this accom- 
modation we are indebted to the long-standing good will of Professor A. D. Kera- 
mopoullos, head of the Archaeological Section of the Ministry of Education, and to 
the Archaeological Council. We must also express our gratitude to Mr. John Meliades, 
Ephor of Athens and the Acropolis, for the interest both official and personal which 
he showed throughout the season. 

The Agora was extremely fortunate in being able to resume its activities after 
the long break with so large a proportion of its old staff intact. Miss Margaret Crosby, 


* Large amphora (P 17079): height 0.783 m., diameter 0.43 m. Small amphora (P 17080): 
height 0.177 m., as restored. Bowl (P 17081): height 0.067 m., diameter 0.198 m. 

* Sword (IL 841): length 0.555 m.; maximum width 0.04m. The blade is very slightly leaf- 
shaped; the edges of the tang are flanged to grip the (missing) hilt which was further secured by 
three bronze rivets. Traces of a wooden sheath remain on the blade. In type the sword finds close 
parallels in the Protogeometric urn burials at the Dipylon (Kerameikos, Ergebnisse, I, p. 106, fig. 8, 
pl. 76; and pp. 172 ff., 220 ff.) and in early Geometric burials at the same site (Ath. Mitt., XIII, 
1888, p. 297; XVIII, 1893, p. 108). . . 

Knife (IL 842): length 0.20m. Cf. an iron knife found in a Protogeometric burial at the 
Dipylon (Kerameikos, Ergebnisse, I, p. 100, Grave A), and a couple from late Geometric graves 
to the south of the Tholos (Young, Hesperia, Supplement II, p. 104, fig. 73). 

Pin (IL 843): length preserved 0.047 m.; thickness 0.003 m. ; square in section. Knobbed iron 
pins occurred in several Protogeometric burials at the Dipylon (Kerameikos, Ergebnisse, I, pl. 76). 

5 Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 468 ff.; IX, 1940, pp. 271 f., 291 ff.; X, 1941, p. 7. 
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Mr. Rodney S. Young and the undersigned all reached Athens on May 16th, and 
devoted their full time to the excavation throughout the season. Mr. John Travlos, 
Architect of the School, also gave his full time to the Agora for the duration of the 
Campaign. Miss M. Alison Frantz, although in the employ of the State Department, 
has been able to attend to our photographic needs, with the skilled assistance of a 
Greek employee. Mr. Eugene Vanderpool divided his time in the early part of the 
season between UNRRA and the Agora, later returning to the Agora full time. Mr. 
Arthur W. Parsons, who had been serving as Special Assistant to the United States 
Ambassador to Greece, resumed his position in the School and commenced work in the 
Agora at the beginning of July. 

In the temporary absence of Miss Lucy Talcott, Miss Margaret Crosby attended 
to the records in addition to supervising the outdoor work noted below. 

Mr. Sophokles Lekkas carried on as Chief Foreman ; his energy, enthusiasm and 
loyalty to the interests of the School were heightened, if that were possible, by the grim 
war years. Our former sub-foremen, carpenters, euards and clerical assistants have 
either continued in service or resumed their old positions; this continuity has con- 
tributed greatly to the smooth and economical running of the enterprise. 

Practically all of the twenty workmen employed were experienced hands of 
pre-war days. Although they were grateful for the employment and interested in 
their work, the long years of under-nourishment had very appreciably impaired their 
physique, while the precarious state of their financial and social situation kept their 
minds uneasy and made absenteeism much more of a problem than in pre-war days. 
The basic wage paid was at first 7,000 drachmai per day, later raised to 8,500 
drachmai, the official rate of exchange being 5,000 drachmai to the U. S. dollar. This 
is to be compared with a basic wage of 70 drachmai immediately before the war, the 
rate then being around 100 drachmai to the dollar. 

The excavation season ran for 13 weeks from May 20th to August 17th. Work 
was concentrated on the following areas: the Altar of the Twelve Gods, the Odeion, 
the Library of Pantainos and the site for the permanent Museum to the west of the 
Areopagus. A start was made on exposing the west end of the Middle Stoa, and the 
exploration of a small area on the north slope of the Areopagus was completed in 
order to permit the dumping of earth. A model of the buildings on the west side of 
the square, begun already in 1944, was finished under the supervision of Mr. John 
Travlos. The principal results of these activities will be discussed below seriatim. 


ALTAR OF THE TWELVE GODS (Plate XLIX) 


The Peribolos of the Twelve Gods first appeared in the current excavations in 
1934 and its identification was established at the same time from the inscription on 
the base of a statue dedicated by Leagros to the Twelve Gods; this base was found 
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in situ at the west side of the enclosure.’ As the market square was opened up in 
subsequent seasons, it became increasingly clear that the choice of the Altar as a 
central milestone for the road system of Attica was thoroughly justified by the 
strategic position it occupied at the junction of several important thoroughfares. In 
order to elucidate the relation between the Altar and these roads, and also to secure 
more evidence for the history and the scheme of the monument itself, it was decided to 
complete the exploration and study of the structure. This work was undertaken by 
Miss Margaret Crosby who will publish a detailed account of her conclusions in a 
forthcoming number of Hesperia. 

One of the most gratifying results of the closer examination of the site was the 
discovery of several fragments of poros from the original altar itself; they are of 
fine workmanship and of monumental proportions. It is now possible, moreover, to 
restore the enclosing parapet in greater detail. In its original form the parapet 
apparently consisted of a series of stone posts with stone capping course and thin 
orthostates between the posts. Subsequently the parapet was completely rebuilt, 
although the scheme and overall dimensions were kept very much as in the beginning; 
a stone paving was also inserted. 

The results of the excavation agree fully with Thucydides’ ascription of the 
foundation of the Altar to the younger Peisistratos during his archonship, presumably 
before 510 B.c. The reconstruction has been dated to the third quarter of the fifth 
century from the character of the workmanship and from the little pottery to be 
associated with the re-building. A re-consideration of all the evidence now available 
lends support to a suggestion made long ago by Wilamowitz that Pausanias (I, 17) 
referred to the altar not as that of the Twelve Gods but as that of Pity. 

A surprising by-product of the exploration of the Altar was the discovery to the 
west of it, in a fifth-century level, of the archaic poros lion’s head discussed below, 
pecs: 

The evidence for the study of the Altar is not yet completely exhausted: the 
eventual exploration of the deeper levels in the environs will certainly reveal the bases 
of neighbouring monuments and may well produce more fragments of stonework 
from the altar or its parapet. 


WEST END OF MIDDEEB SS TO-A 


The small house on Eponymon Street, occupied for several years by the late 
Dr. Shear as dwelling and office, had become one of the familiar landmarks of the 
Agora, rising high in the very midst of the excavations and signalized further by the 
gnarled old pine tree that shaded its courtyard. The progress of the excavation, how- 
ever, had shown that the house and the tongue of street left to serve it overlay the 


6 Hesperia, IV; 1935, pp. 355 ff. 
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southwestern corner of the Agora proper and prevented the study of both the Middle 
Stoa and the early fountain house to the south of the Stoa. The house was therefore 
demolished and a start on clearing the area was made under the direction of Mr. 
Eugene Vanderpool. 

The excavation was much impeded by the narrowness of the area, by the amount 
of stone in the foundation of the modern house and by the fewness of the workmen 
available. In consequence the ancient levels were reached only over a very limited area. 
A little more was exposed, however, of the north wall of a small building that was set 
against the terrace wall of the Middle Stoa near its west end in the early Roman 
period.” One room of this building had appeared in 1933; part of an adjoining room 
to the west of the first has now been cleared. Against the north front of this second 
room stands a roughly built pedestal consisting of two courses of heavy poros blocks 
(Plate XLII, 2). In the top of the pedestal is cut a deep channel of the kind commonly 
intended for the reception of stelai. Here stood side by side two large orthostates of 
Pentelic marble that were found near by, one, practically complete, in the season of 
1946, the other, of which only a small corner remains, in 1933.° On the outer faces of 
the orthostates representations of Laconian roof tiles were worked in high relief and 
to actual scale. The more complete slab shows a pan tile (0.98 X 0.49 m.) and a cover 
tile (0.845 X 0.24 m.), while the neighbouring slab retains only the corner of a pan tile. 

Comparison with a similar monument from Assos leaves no doubt that we have to 
do with a set of standards for the making of terracotta roof tiles.” Actual tiles found 
elsewhere in the excavations correspond satisfactorily in both shape and size. This 
identification is suggestive of the purpose of the building before which the orthostates 
stood. Directly across the road to the west stood the Tholos in which, we know, was 
kept a set of official weights and measures. May not the newly found building have been 
intended to supplement the Tholos, providing additional office space for civic purposes ? 


ODEION 


The season of 1934 had revealed the southwest corner of a large building in the 
very middle of the ancient square; by the close of the following season the building had 
been almost completely cleared and was recognized from its scheme and its position as 
“ the theatre which they call the Odeion ” mentioned by Pausanias (Plate XLIX). In 


7 Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 324. 

8 The more complete block measures 1.44 m. high, 0.975 m. wide, and 0.25 m. thick. The right 
edge and top are finished for exposure and show weathering, the left side has anathyrosis corre- 
sponding with that on the right edge of the second block. The back of the orthostate toward the 
bottom was cut away so as to permit of insertion in the channel; the weather line on the face of the 
block corresponds in height with the depth of the channel. 

9 Clarke, Bacon, Koldewey, Investigations at Assos, Cambridge, 1902, pp. 71, 73. I owe the 
reference to Professor G. P. Stevens. 
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1939 the final exploration of the building was begun with a view to its definitive study.” 
After the interruption of the war years, this work was resumed in the summer of 1946 
under the direction of the undersigned. The remaining masses of late Roman accumu- 
lation were removed from the area of the building; the pre-Odeion stratification was 
examined both inside and outside its limits and the marble floor of the orchestra was 
conserved. Many of the extremely fragmentary marbles from the superstructure of 
the Odeion were extracted from the concrete foundations of the late Roman building 
that overlay the site and from the great heaps of miscellaneous blocks found in the 
course of excavation. A good start was made on the preparation of plans and drawings 
for publication. A detailed study of the building will appear shortly in Hesperia, so 
that only a brief summary is required here. 

The building was skilfully placed: it lay precisely on the north to south axis of the 
Square; its principal facade, the northern, appeared to splendid advantage to one 
approaching by the Panathenaic Way; it exploited the older Middle Stoa as a mag- 
nificent out-doors promenade (Plate XLIII, 1). 

In its original form the auditorium was square with an open span of ca. 25 metres 
completely free of interior supports and with a seating capacity of about 1,000. Its 
long narrow stage was undoubtedly adequate for the musical performances for which 
the building was primarily intended. Through a narrow lobby at the back of the audi- 
torium there was ready communication with the terrace of the Middle Stoa; access to 
the skene was provided by a small tetrastyle porch at the middle of the north facade. 
The central part of the building comprising the auditorium and lobby rose two storeys 
in height ; the towering walls of the second storey were panelled by Corinthian pilasters. 
On all four sides this central core was surrounded by a structure of lesser scale which 
provided for the skene toward the north and for corridors in two storeys on the other 
three sides; the roof of this outer part rose only to the top of the lower storey of the 
inner part. 

The whole building was certainly roofed, but the original design was perhaps 
over-daring, for the roof eventually collapsed, doing serious damage to the benches and 
orchestra floor. In the course of reconstruction the maximum roof span was reduced 
from ca. 25 to ca. 172 metres by moving the cross-wall between auditorium and lobby 
closer to the stage, thus halving the seating capacity.” Radical changes were also 
effected in the north facade of the building: the small porch was demolished; the north 
wall was opened up and approached by a series of seven marble stairways separated by 
statue bases; the “‘ Giants,” who were re-used in late Roman times in the so-called 
““Stoa of the Giants,” were originally carved for the Odeion and were incorporated 
in the north facade of the building. 

The original construction dates from the Augustan period; the various alterations 


10 Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 362 f.; V, 1936, pp. 6 fi.; IX, 1940, pp. 304 f. 
11 The restored plan on Plate XLIX shows the building in its final form. 
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noted above occurred in the first and second centuries after Christ ; the final destruction 
came by fire at the time of the sack by the Herulians (A.p. 267) and most of the 
stonework was soon thereafter carried away to be used in the construction of the 
“Valerian Wall.” 

In a search for interior supports within the auditorium, bedrock was thoroughly 
scraped over the whole area. The hunt yielded no supports but it did bring to light 
interesting evidence of early habitation: a well of the Submycenaean and Proto- 
geometric Periods (11th-10th centuries ) ; a rough pit packed with pottery of the late 
Geometric Period (8th Century), and a well that yielded much fragmentary pottery 
of the late seventh century. Specimens of these various groups are illustrated on 
Plate XLVI, 2-4. 

The new evidence fits in admirably with that gathered in previous seasons for the 
reconstruction of the early history of this central area. For the Mycenaean period 
there is no indication of habitation; this was then an area of scattered burials of which 
two have been found immediately to the south of the Odeion, a third to the northwest.” 
That habitation had begun in the Submycenaean period is proven by the well beneath 
the Odeion; its continuance in the Protogeometric Period is proven by the same well 
and by two other wells of Protogeometric date cleared in 1934 to the west of the 
building.* Another well explored in 1935 to the northwest of the Odeion carries us 
down into the early Geometric period.“* The late Geometric period is represented by 
this season’s well beneath the Odeion. For the seventh century we have not only the 
newly found well group beneath the Odeion but also a mass of pottery from a closely 
contemporary well cleared in 1938 to the north of the Odeion.” With the beginning of 
the sixth century the series of wells and household deposits breaks off; the area was 
evidently coming to be used as a public place. 


LIBRARY OF PANTAINOS (Plates XLIV and XLIX) 


In resuming the study of the Library of Pantainos Mr. Parsons returned to an 
area in which he had worked repeatedly since 1933.*° In the course of the summer of 
1946 he examined the little ancient accumulation that remained; recovered the scheme 
of the library in greater detail and worked out its relations with the neighbouring 
structures. The principal results of this investigation will be evident from the restora- 
tion of the ground plan which appears on Plate XLIX and from the elevation on Plate 
XLIV. Parsons is preparing a detailed general study of the building and in the mean- 


12 Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 318 ff.; V, 1936, pp. 21 ff. 
18 Hesperia, 1V, 1935, pp. 362 f. 

14 Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 33. 

15 Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 212. 

16 Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 330 ff.; IX, 1940, p. 295. 
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time has produced a special note on the donor, Titus Flavius Pantainos, who, as 
recorded in the inscription on the lintel of the principal doorway, dedicated “ the outer 
colonnades, the peristyle, the library with it books and all its decorations,” in or about 
the year Aip. 100. 

It will be apparent from the general plan (Plate XLIX) that a large and im- 
portant part of the building falls outside the area of the current excavations. Some 
assistance in the restoration of this part has been gotten from the records of a small 
excavation made by the Greek Archaeological Service in 1879;** but the complete 
restoration must await the eastward extension of the major excavation. Meanwhile 
this much is clear: the building comprised a series of rooms of various sizes grouped 
around a peristyle court; a porch of nine Ionic columns flanked the Panathenaic Way, 
a second porch of seven Ionic columns adjoined the passageway between the Library 
and the Stoa of Attalos, and a third porch adorned the eastward continuation of the 
same road. The analogy of other libraries of the Roman period, suchas that of Hadrian 
in Athens and of Rogatianus at Timgad would suggest that the principal room faced 
on the central court from the side opposite to the main entrance; it would thus lie out- 
side the present excavation. The plan (Plate XLIX) shows that several of the small 
rooms on the west and north sides had no direct communication with the central court: 
they may have been rented as shops in a way reminiscent of the public baths in Pompeii. 

The arch adorned with a fountain that spans the passage between the southeast 
corner of the Stoa of Attalos and the Library would seem to be contemporary with the 
Library; so too the great square monument base that stands at the west end of the same 
passage. Arch and monument base tend to close in and define the area between the two 
major buildings, making of it a small plaza that goes closely with the Library. It is to 
be noted that a flight of steps led into the area from the Panathenaic Way, so that this 
important exit from the ancient agora to parts eastward was not available to wheeled 
traffic. 


AREA TO WEST OF THE AREOPAGUS: MUSEUM SITE 
(Plate XLIII, 2, and Fig. 2) 


In 1939 work was begun on the clearing of a large area to the west of the Areo- 
pagus, primarily with a view to building there the permanent Agora Museum.” For 
this purpose the site has much to recommend it: though it lies outside the Agora square 
proper, it is nevertheless within easy reach and view of the main area of excavation; 


17 This article will appear in the Shear Memorial Supplement of Hesperia. The inscription is 
published by Meritt in Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 233. 

18 TI paxrikd, 1879-80, pp. 15-17. 

19 Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 300 ff.; X, 1941, pp. 1 ff. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Southern Part of Museum Site, to West of Areopagus 
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it is readily accessible from the modern thoroughfare which runs between the Hephais- 
teion and Acropolis and which is therefore almost inevitably travelled by all visitors to 
Athens; at the same time the ancient levels are so low that the modern building need 
not rise above the level of the adjoining modern streets and so need not interfere with 
the view of either the hills or ancient buildings. 

Since, however, the area consists chiefly of the hollow between the Areopagus, 
the Hill of the Nymphs and the Pnyx, it had been overlaid by an enormous accumula- 
tion of earth washed down from those neighbouring hills, this accumulation attaining 
a maximum depth of over 11 metres in the middle of the valley. The clearing has there- 
fore gone slowly. Though the seasons of 1939 and 1940 were largely devoted to it, 
a very great mass of earth still remained. In anticipation of an early start on the con- 
struction of the Museum, it was decided in the summer of 1946 to complete the 
exploration and study of the southern part of the area which had already been exposed. 
The work was directed by Mr. Rodney Young who has become the recognized au- 
thority on this area; the following notes are based largely on his summary of the 
season’s results. 

The history of the ancient roads and drains in the area has been clarified by the 
past season’s work. A very considerable amount of water from the slopes of the 
Areopagus, Pnyx, and Hill of the Nymphs found its natural escape northward along 
the bottom of the intervening valley. As early as the second half of the fifth century 
this was provided for by the cutting of an open channel, apparently unwalled, in the 
soft bedrock. Early in the fourth century the course of this channel was somewhat 
altered and its walls were lined with stone masonry which varies so much in material 
and workmanship as to suggest that the work was done piecemeal by the owners of 
the adjacent property. The substantial drain thus formed proceeded northward to 
empty into the great central cloaca of the Agora square which appears to date from the 
latter part of the sixth century. The southwestern branch continued in use until the 
sack by Sulla (86 B.c.) at which time the ancient channel became choked with sand and 
was abandoned, to be replaced later by various less substantial channels at higher levels. 

There is no trace, and indeed no place for a road of any consequence at the bottom 
of the valley. It becomes increasingly apparent that the principal thoroughfare leading 
out of the southwestern corner of the Agora avoided the valley and climbed by a gentle 
and uniform gradient around the western shoulder of the Areopagus, passing the early 
fountain house (the Enneakrounos?) and leading into the area excavated in the 90’s 
of last century by the German Archaeological Institute to the south of the Areopagus. 
Enough of this road has been exposed in the current excavations to make its course 
certain, and its practicability has been demonstrated by the fact that it has now been 
rebuilt in part and is once more in use. 

In the bottom of the valley, to either side of the Great Drain, have been found 
numerous though tenuous remains of private houses and shops dating from the fifth 
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century B.C. into late Roman times. The excavation has permitted occasional glimpses 
into the life of the residents. Thus in a well at the very foot of the Areopagus at the 
level of the second century B.c. were found numerous fragmentary figurines of terra- 
cotta and moulds for the making of the same, obviously rubbish thrown out of a coro- 
plast’s workshop and a continuation of a deposit found in 1939. From another well 
were recovered a number of fragmentary marble basins, some of them unfinished and 
hence likewise to be regarded as waste from a local shop. 

Another small establishment that rose between the Great Drain and the foot of 
the Areopagus was remarkable for the elaborate provisions made for its water supply 
and for the long continuity of its history (Plate XLIII, 3). In the early fourth 
century before Christ a rectangular shaft, 3.65 X 1.30 m. in cross section, was sunk 
to a depth of 6.45 m. in the soft bedrock. The upper part of the shaft was curbed with 
massive conglomerate blocks and its mouth was closed by stone cover slabs save for a 
drawhole at the south end. A huge cave which opens off the shaft near its bottom 
would seem to be part of the original scheme and was intended no doubt to supplement 
the storage capacity of the shaft proper. A round well that goes down through the 
floor of the chamber proper to a total depth of 24.85 m. was found to be curbed with 
tiles of the Roman period and yielded pottery exclusively of that time; it may, there- 
fore, be thought of as an addition to the original scheme. 

The purpose of the great shaft would seem to have been to permit the accumula- 
tion of a large volume of water so that more could be drawn off at one time than was 
possible from an ordinary well. 

The surface structures connected with the shaft show many successive periods: 
first a floor paved with poros slabs across which the water was conducted in tile con- 
duits to a couple of small basins set below floor level; a Hellenistic re-building with 
terrazzo flooring, and temporary repair after damage suffered in the Sullan sack of 
86 B.c. In the Roman period the most substantial part above ground level was a square 
tank (2.60 X 2.70 m. inside) with concrete walls and a plastered floor which shows no 
less than 6 periods, the successive floors being laid one on top of the other. The estab- 
lishment was put out of commission by the Herulian sack of 267 A.p., although the well 
continued in use, or was re-used into very late Roman times. 

Four wells were cleared during the season, their contents supplying the most 
detailed commentary on the history of habitation in the area. The earliest, which had 
been partially cleared in 1940, was of the Protogeometric period: a poorly cut shaft 
only 3.50 m. deep. The second well dated from the late fourth century and the third 
from the early Roman period. The stratified deposit in the fourth well was continuous 
from the first to about the middle of the third century a.p.; it was then interrupted, 
presumably by the Herulian sack, but resumed in the Byzantine period (10th-1l1th 
centuries). This well was interesting in point of construction: in a depth of 17.60 m. 
its diameter expanded gradually from 0.76 m. at the top to 1.24 m. at the bottom. The 
curbing tiles had therefore to be made to order, each ring forming a section of a cone. 
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The systematic scraping of bedrock to the west of the Great Drain brought to 
light several pockets filled with deposits of the fifth century B.c. which yielded a little 
red-figured pottery and 8 ostraka; three of Themistokles, two of Aristeides, two of 
Hippokrates, son of Alkmeonides, and one of Kallixenos, son of Aristonymos. 

By the end of the season a triangular area measuring some 2,300 square metres 
in the extreme south of the section had been completely explored. 


DE See A SN 


In the course of the summer Mr. B. H. Hill carried out some investigations in the 
Hephaisteion, concerning himself especially with the spacing of the interior columns, 
the height of the inner ceiling, and the treatment of the wall surfaces. For this purpose 
it was necessary to open several more pits in the haunches of the vault in order to study 
the top of the ancient walls; and also to shift many of the temple marbles now lying 
within the cella. Mr. Hill will present the results of his study in the Shear Memorial 
Supplement of Hesperia. 


SCULBIULE 


From the general nature of the season’s work, little sculpture was to be expected, 
and little was found. Several pieces, however, are of interest. 

About one metre to the west of the Peribolos of the Twelve Gods and just south 
of Leagros’ dedication, in a level of the early fifth century B.c., appeared a much bat- 
tered lion’s head of poros (Plates XLIII, 4, and XLV, 1).” Enough of the neck 
remains to show that the animal had his head turned to the right at right angles to the 
body. The back, though badly broken and worn, would seem to have been originally 
flat. It will be noted also that the modelling of the mane stops abruptly along the front 
upper edge of head and neck. These considerations, reinforced by the unweathered 
state of the surface, indicate that the lion comes from a pediment. 

Close similarity in material and workmanship associate him with the Acropolis 
pediment breed, yet he cannot be connected with any of the Acropolis lions that are 
sufficiently well preserved to permit comparison of scale and style. In view of the much 
damaged state of the piece its descent from the Acropolis would seem possible. More 
probable, however, is the assumption that the sculpture came from some archaic build- 


ing of the Agora destroyed by the Persians in 480 B.c.” 
The head of a youth in Pentelic marble illustrated in Plate XLV, 2 comes from 


20 S 1222. Height 0.55 m., width 0.58 m., thickness 0.34 m., width of face 0.39 m. 
21 In 1938, beneath the north end of the Stoa of Zeus, some 46 m. to the west of the Peribolos 
of the Twelve Gods, were found several fragmentary poros building blocks of archaic style, including 


a fluted column drum with diameter of 0.74 m. 
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a well of the Roman period at the west foot of the Areopagus.” The scale is half life. 
Despite its battered state, the head reveals good modelling and careful workmanship. 
The deep articulation of the brow, the treatment of the hair, the thinness of the eyelids 
suggest a date early in the third century B.c. 

The area to the west of the Areopagus has been particularly fruitful in terracotta 
figurines. As noted above, masses of waste from the making of figurines were found 
here both in 1939 and 1946. This material, however, is extremely fragmentary and 
will require much study. Single figurines were found commonly in the house deposits. 
In Plate XLV, 3 and 4 are illustrated two striking pieces which were found together 
in a context of the late second or early first century B.c. 

The female figure * is marked as Nike not only by the fact that she is alighting 
but also by the presence of holes in her shoulders for the attachment of wings. The pose 
and composition represent one of the latest Greek versions of the mode initiated by 
Paionios some three centuries earlier in the famous war memorial at Olympia. Much 
the same stage of development is illustrated by figurines from Myrina.” 

The male figure (Plate XLV, 4)” has a statuesque quality that harks back to 
major sculpture of the early fifth century, to the time of the Tyrannicides and the 
lunging warriors of the Aegina pediment, in this respect being thoroughly charac- 
teristic of one of the archaizing strains of the first century B.c. The man has apparently 
just drawn his sword from the scabbard that has left its scar on his left side; but the 
identification of the incident remains obscure. : 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Of the few inscriptions that turned up by chance during the war years the most 
interesting is a fragment of the mid-fifth century, inscribed stoichedon with a list of 
names, probably of war casualties (1 5901). This inscription appears in the Corpus 
as I.G., I’, 941. Having been discovered in 1833 in the Church of Hypapanti and 
published first by Pittakis in the "Edynpepis “Apxatodoyexy for 1852, it subsequently 
disappeared. It was found in the fall of 1945 on the surface at the far eastern side of 
the excavations, a stone’s throw to the north, and slightly downhill from the site of the 
Hypapanti. A re-reading of the stone will permit the correction of several of the 
names as they stand in the Corpus. 

The exploration carried out in the Library of Pantainos in the summer of 1946 


2. § 1208. Height 0.155 m. The head had apparently been broken from the body in antiquity 
and was secured in place again with an iron dowel. 

28 T 2309. Height 0.299 m. Dull red clay, covered with white engobe on which remain traces 
of pink paint. ag rectangular vent in back. On the back are dear traces of a girdle, the con- 
tinuation of which on the front of the figure has been eliminated in the retouching. 

24 Cf. D. Burr, Terra-cottas from Myrina in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, nos. 73, 74. 

25 T 2310. Height 0.158 m. Dull red clay; no trace of paint. 
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brought to light several inscriptions which had been re-used in the “ Valerian Wall ” 
of the late third century. Among them is a sizeable fragment from a large stele con- 
taining five decrees of the years 128/7 and 127/6 B.c. honouring the ephebes and their 
instructors.” Two other large pieces found in this same area also come from an 
ephebic inscription, of the year 116/5 B.c. They form the upper part of /.G., II’, 1009, 
the lower part of which came from the excavations of the Greek Archaeological 
Society in this region in the last century.” A statue base of Hymettian marble im- 
bedded in the Valerian Wall is inscribed in lettering of the early Roman period with 
a dedication from the merchants to one Antipatros who had served as orparynyds emt 
Tovs omXiztas in gratitude for forethought and safety.” 


COINS 


The season’s work yielded comparatively few coins, but among them an Athenian 
tetradrachm of about the middle of the fifth century (Plate XLVI, 1). This piece 
came from a fifth-century level immediately to the west of the Peribolos of the Twelve 
Gods. It is a welcome addition to the surprisingly small number of silver coins 
hitherto found in the Agora. 


PORTER Y. 


The most interesting groups of pottery from the season’s work are those from 
beneath the Odeion (cf. p. 202, above). The series begins with the well which yielded 
a few scraps of Submycenaean pottery and a mass of Protogeometric: large pitchers 
and coarse jugs, two-handled goblets, a child’s feeding bottle with spout. A surprising 
feature of the group was the number of vases (some seven) with holes in their walls: 
usually about 1 cm. in diameter, made in some cases before firing, in others after. 
A typical specimen is the cup illustrated in Plate XLVI, 2.” In one instance the hole 
occurs in the base, suggesting a flower pot; where the side is pierced the motive is 
not apparent. 

An irregular pit beneath the east part of the cavea of the Odeion was packed with 
pottery of the late Geometric and the very beginning of the Orientalizing period. Since 
it obviously represents ordinary household refuse, the group usefully supplements the 
more specialized furnishings of the contemporary graves. A representative selection 
of the vases and two out of three miniature terracotta horses are illustrated in Plate 
XLVI, 4. Of particular interest is the small bowl at the lower left which was moulded 


261 989. The previously known fragments were assembled and published by Dow in Hesperia, 
IV, 1935, pp. 71 ff. The new piece joins Dow’s Fragment J and contains parts of Decrees IV and NV. 
The inscription has been re-edited together with several other new fragments by Meritt in Hesperia, 
XV, 1946, pp. 201 ff. See also above, p. 169, No. 66. 


271 5952. See above, p. 170, No. 67. ; 
a) tee a 22 P 17245, Height 0.096 m: 
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by pressing soft clay against the inside of a basket.*® This piece illustrates the most 
direct, though by no means the most significant influence of basketry on the sister craft 
of pottery in the Geometric period. Comparison with the grave groups from the family 
burial plot to the south of the Tholos indicates a date in the late eighth and perhaps 
early seventh century.” 

A shallow well likewise beneath the cavea of the Odeion had been filled at one time, 
in the latter part of the 7th century B.c., by a mass of earth which contained many vases 
of ordinary domestic types but also a certain number of exceptional quality such as 
might have been offered at a sanctuary, together with a few terracotta figurines, minia- 
ture painted plaques, shields, etc., comparable with those found in 1932 in the closely 
contemporary votive deposit at the north foot of the Areopagus.”* The filling for the 
well may have been derived in part from the rubbish dump of that same sanctuary. A 
typical specimen from the well group is shown in Plate XLVI, 3: a fragment from the 
upper part of an early black-figured amphora with a wall panel filled by a girl’s head.” 

In the last days of work in 1940, at a time when it was impossible to provide for 
the mending of new material, a large number of vases and vase fragments of the later 
fifth century together with some earlier material were found in an extensive terrace 
filling at the west edge of the excavations, near the foot of the Hill of the Nymphs.” 
From this deposit three pieces are selected for illustration here. Plate XLVII, 1 shows 
a skyphos *° of shape B with a nude youth running away and looking back towards 
another, who stands cloaked and leaning on his staff on the opposite side of the pot. 
This piece has lately been assigned by J. D. Beazley to the Lyandros painter (4.R.V.., 
p. 569). The cloaked youth closely resembles one of the figures on the name-piece in 
Hlorences( 4 ik 1.9009, 1). 

Plate XLVII, 3 provides two welcome additions to the brief series of red-figured 
aryballoi.*° On the example to the left “’ Dionysos is shown seated, watching a group 


8° P 17189. Height 0.069 m.; diameter 0.111 m. Unglazed except for thrée crossing bands of 
dull red on the inside. Fragments of three other similar bowls were found in the well. For other 
examples, probably from the same workshop, cf. Arch. Anz., XVII, 1902, col. 115; Hpaxrucd, 1911, 
Dato. 

Cf. R. S. Young, Hesperia, Supplement II, Late Geometric Graves and a Seventh Century 
Well in the Agora, Athens, 1939. 

82D. Burr, Hesperia, II, 1933, pp: 542 ff, 

°8 P 17393. Height 0.29m. For the type cf. E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, 
III, fig. 200. 

*4 The following note on the red-figured pottery is by Miss Lucy Talcott. 

°° Inv. P 16898. Height 0.102; diameter at rim 0.134. Much missing, including both handles; 
traces of both attachments for the vertical handle remain; restored in plaster. The resting surface 
of the ring foot reserved, and the space within it decorated at the centre with a glazed dot and circle. 
No relief contour. On the shape, cf. C.V.A., Oxford, 2, pl. 65, 2. 

°° Beazley, “ Aryballos,” B.S.A., XXIX, 1927-28, pp. 187 ff. The new pieces will fall between 
nos. 15 and 17 of the list there (pp. 208-209). 

*7 Inv. P 16916, Diameter at shoulder 0.082; preserved height, a) 0.064, b) 0.039. The shoulder 
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of dancing maenads. The best preserved wears a neatly fitted nebris; she holds a 
slaughtered kid in her left hand and brandishes a sword in her right. Another sounds 
the tympanum. The tall staff held by the god continues up beneath the egg-pattern 
border of the shoulder ; if it is a thyrsus, the head will appear between two of the pal- 
mettes of the shoulder ornament. The subject recalls the lid of the Meidias painter’s 
pyxis in London (4.R.V., p. 833, 14); the style is related also to the Oxford pyxis 
CATel et coon 5): . 

The second aryballos * (Plate XLVII, 3, right) illustrates the rare combination 
of moulded ornament with red-figure. Three groups of carefully moulded ribs separate 
three small figured panels; preserved on one of these is a pair of feet; on another a pair 
of feet standing before a stele. 

Also from the 1940 season comes the head,” possibly of Zeus (Plate XLVII, 2), 
which has been assigned by Beazley to the Kleophrades painter (A.R.V., pp. 120 i) 
and is in his earlier manner. 

The most unusual example of red-figure found in 1946 is the drinking cup or 
bowl ® shown in Plate XLVII, 4 and 5. The flat-topped insloping rim is that of the 
ordinary black-glazed one-handler, but no trace of a handle remains at the rim so far 
as preserved and the spreading foot differs from the simple ring common to that shape. 
A reserved band runs right round the exterior, and is patterned with an ivy garland 
between two glazed bands, the black running irregularly to thin brown. Inside (Plate 
XLVII, 4, top) at the centre of the floor within a reserved circle is a kantharos ren- 
dered in red-figure. It has high-swung handles and a tall stem and is set on a small 
reserved exergue. On the underside of the bowl (Plate XLVII, 4, bottom) within a 
reserved lightly offset ring, is a similar kantharos only slightly less elaborate, set at right 
angles to the one within. Both vases although carelessly drawn have relief contours 
except for their bases. The use of decoration both above and below suggests the series 
of small dishes,** contemporary with our bowl, doubly decorated in black silhouette. 
They carry a variety of motifs, including amphoras and in one instance a kantharos. 

The context in which the bowl was found indicates a date in the third quarter of 


fragment mended from two pieces; the wall fragment from three. No handles. Relief contour; 
free use of thinned glaze wash, and of white, yellowed over, for jewelry, berries and the like. 

88 Inv. P 16927. a) preserved height 0.04; b) preserved width 0.035; diameter at shoulder 
estimated ca. 0.06. Relief contours for the figures and for the palmettes; the wheel on the bottom 
is painted in heavy added clay, as also the heart of the palmette. The clay and surfaces grey, as if 
the fragments had been burned after breaking. 

8° Inv. P 17211. Max. dim. 0.052. Wall fragment from a calyx krater. Relief contour; purple 
for the fillet ; dilute glaze wash for the iris of the eye. 

40 Inv. P 17126. Height 0.062; diameter 0.17. Mended from many pieces; about one-third of 
the rim and upper wall missing; restored in plaster. 

41C.V.A., Oxford, 2, pl. 64, 9-10 and pl. 65, 20. An example in Adria is cited in the text as 
having a kantharos on the underside. 
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the fifthcentury.”? The two kantharoi bear no relation to pottery shapes then incurrent 
use, but are of the sort traditionally associated with representations of Dionysos. It is 
difficult, however, to imagine that this simple bowl can have been intended as an offer- 
ing for the god. It appears rather to celebrate his mercies: even when the cup has been 
emptied and turned upside down it continues to suggest a pleasant promise. 

The pottery of the Roman period may be illustrated by two pieces.. The first (Plate 
XLVIII, 1) isa sigillata bowl from a level of the first century A.D. in a well at the west 
foot of the Areopagus.** The moulded decoration on the curved part of the wall con- 
sists of swags suspended between bucrania with pendant fillets. The crisp mouldings, 
the deep cinnamon brown of the glaze and the agreeable contrast between the glossy 
smoothness of those parts that were turned on the wheel and the slightly rough surface 
of the moulded zone render this a very pleasing piece. The reading of the maker’s 
stamp that appears in the moulded zone is not quite certain (Plate XLVIII, 2); a 
plausible expansion of the ligature would give P] ON TE I, the name of a Gaulish 
potter of La Graufesenque of the period Claudius-Vespasian. 

The second piece (Plate XLVIII, 3) comes from one of the wells at the west foot 
of the Areopagus at a level of the first to second century A.p.“* Although the piece is 
fragmentary, its scheme is certain: a small round bowl with flat rim and pierced lug 
handles. It is decorated with a wreath of ivy around the floor, a band of alternating 
ivy berries and leaves on the rim, all in high relief. The crispness of the relief decora- 
tion, the concentric circles on the floor, the extreme thinness of the walls all suggest 
that this is a close imitation of metal work and the relationship is made more specific 
by a few remnants of thin vitreous glaze which gives a surface effect strikingly like 
that.of old silver.” 


MODEL OF THE WEST SIDE 


The buildings of the Athenian Agora are perhaps more ruinous than those of any 
other major site in Greece, thanks to the long continuity in habitation of which the 


42 Other inventoried material from the same undisturbed filling near the west edge of the museum 
site includes a storage amphora with bulbous neck (Inv. P 17124) like that shown in Hesperia, IV, 
1935, p. 496, no. 86. It carries a combination dipinto and graffito suggesting a price mark. There 
are further two interesting black-glazed pieces, one a small fish plate (Inv. P 17127), very carefully 
made, with shallow central hollow and short down-turned rim, the earliest fish plate on the Agora 
shelves. The second (Inv. P 17125) is a conventional black-glazed skyphos, with a graffito, as yet 
unexplained, incised on the wall near one handle. The uninventoried potsherds from the group 
include two fragments of stamped ware of a simple sort, and fragments of a considerable number 
of skyphoi of both Attic and Corinthian types with wall and rim profiles characteristic of the third 
quarter of the century. 

#2 P 17161. Height 0.116; diameter 0.163 m. About two-thirds of the bowl remain. 

44.P 17115. Diameter 0.17 m. Micaceous, ash-gray clay. 

48 Cf. F, Oswald and T. D. Pryce, Terra Sigillata (London, 1920), p. 198, pl. LVII. The round 
form appears to be later than the oval; our specimen may be dated in the second century. 
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Athenians themselves have boasted. The public buildings for the most part are reduced 
to a few foundation blocks still in situ and to the chips from the breaking up of the 
marble or limestone blocks of the superstructure. These elements have sufficed for the 
restoration of the principal buildings in all essentials on paper. Even the best of draw- 
ings, however, give but an inadequate conception of an ancient building and are still 
more deficient in presenting a closely and consciously integrated group of buildings. 

For these reasons it has seemed wise to embark on the making of a model of the 
buildings of the Agora, starting with those structures on the west side that have 
already been fully explored and studied (Plate XLVIII, 4). This section was begun in 
1944 by Mr. Christos Mammelis, who had served his apprenticeship in model-making 
on the model of the Acropolis under Professor G. P. Stevens. The work has been done 
under the close supervision of Mr. John Travlos. The scale is 1: 200, the material a 
fine plaster of Paris; color has been used sparingly. By September, 1946, the whole 
of the west side from the Stoa of Zeus to the Tholos, including the Hephaisteion on the 
hilltop, had been finished. The other buildings will be added as their exploration and 
study are completed and the model will be kept on exhibition in the Agora Museum.” 


THE KUTURE 


The brief campaign of 1946 has given some indication of the amount of material 
and the wealth of historical information that may be gotten from the methodical 
exploration of the deeper levels of the Agora. Since much the greater part of the 
area has still to be covered in this way and since such exploration to be of any value 
must be done painstakingly, the work will require many years. In the season of 1947, 
however, attention will be concentrated on completing the clearance of the site for the 
permanent Museum so that the present temporary buildings may be demolished and 
the whole area thus made available for study. 

Homer A. THOMPSON 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


46 The model will be discussed in greater detail by Mr. John Travlos in the Shear Memorial 
Supplement of Hesperia. 


THE CORINTHIAN ALTAR PAINTER 
(Piates L-LIIT) 


N THE course of investigations in the South Stoa at Corinth in the fall of 1946 
were discovered some fragments of painted terracotta which proved to belong to 
a small dedicatory altar. They came from a deposit of the fifth or early fourth 
century B.c., packed below the floor level of Shop XXX, the fourth shop from the 
west end of the Stoa. The deposit originally extended over a considerable area, but 
the trenches cut for the foundations of the Stoa and for the well in the center of the 
shop caused considerable disturbance and removal of much of its contents. 
When the numerous fragments had been joined together they formed one corner 
of the altar (see Plate L, 1) with the figure of a siren painted on one side and a 
swan on the other. The siren, carefully rendered with fine incised lines and painted 
in two colors, probably decorated the front, while the less elaborate figure of the swan 
would belong to the left side. The lower edge is preserved, and above the figures are 
traces of the top moulding, showing that the painted panel had a height of 0.085 m. 
The preserved width of the two panels measures 0.095 m. and 0.085 m. respectively. 
The thickness of the wall at the bottom is 0.024 m. on the flank and only 0.018 m. on 
the front. The inside is very rough. It is obvious from the nature of the clay that 
the altar was made in a form and the clay applied in two layers. The clay of the 
outer shell, which is smooth and well levigated, was pressed into the mould with the 
hands, whereas the inside layer of somewhat grittier clay was carelessly daubed on 
with a broad spatula. The color of the clay varies from a light red at the bottom of 
the front panel to a pale buff on the side. The grittier inner shell is a bright red 
throughout. There are traces of a red painted border at the bottom Olathe: front: 
If this border extended to the side and vertically along the corner, as is likely, the 
color has completely disappeared. The moulding at the top was colored purple. 
Although the head of the feathered figure on the front panel (see Plate L, 
2) is missing, the identification as a siren is practically certain. Above the large’ 
outstretched wing, at the very edge of the break, is the beginning of the neck which 
comes too high for a bird’s neck. The rather short body and tail, as compared with 
the size of the wing and the shape of the legs, are typical of the siren as represented 
in archaic painting. The coverts of the wing are purple, but the long quills and all 
the rest of the body are painted in a dull, dark brown color. The feathers are rendered 
by fine incised lines. Only the right wing is shown on the preserved portion. The left 
wing may have been extended toward the front in the archaic manner, but more likely 
it was conceived as being hidden behind the right wing. This was apparently also the 


1 Inventory No. M.F. 8954. 2'See AJ.A., XXXVI, 1933; pr 566. 
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arrangement of the swan’s wings on the left side of the altar. With the wings in this 
position the whole figure would require a panel 0.12-0.14 m. in length. If the left wing 
was shown in front, it would probably be held more nearly vertically than the right 
wing, but even so it could hardly be fitted into a panel less than 0.17 m. in length, or 
twice the height to the moulding, an unlikely proportion. 

The less well-preserved panel on the left side is decorated with the figure of a 
swan (see Plate L, 3). The whole body is painted brown, except the long curving 
bill, which is purple. In the sparing use of color and the less meticulous rendering of 
the feathers the figure of the swan contrasts strongly with that of the siren, which 
was doubtless intended as the principal motive, decorating the front of the altar. To 
judge from the comparative size of the two figures, the side panels were shorter than 
the one in front. The swan could be accommodated on a panel ca. 0.11 m. in length. 
The opposite end probably had a similar motive, and presumably the rear was left 
undecorated. 

The importance of these fragments is enhanced by their stylistic affinity to 
another altar (shown on Plate LI) discovered at Corinth on the north side of Temple 
Hill and published by Mary Swindler in 1932.* Despite the difference in themes, the 
similarity is so striking as to leave little doubt that the two altars were produced in 
the same shop and decorated by the same artist. They may even have been made in 
the same mould, but the absence of all but the lower edge of the moulding on the new 
fragments makes it impossible to prove that this was the case. The scale of the figures 
on the two altars is about the same, and the panels differ very slightly in height.* The 
color of the clay in the Pygmy-and-Crane altar is a light red throughout and the 
surface is somewhat lighter reddish buff. The inner core of the new fragments is 
slightly darker than that of the other altar, whereas the surface is darker in some 
spots and considerably lighter in others. The smooth lustreless texture of the clay is 
identical. This is so typically Corinthian that on this basis alone the two altars must 
be considered indigenous products of Corinth. 

A comparison of the drawing and coloring leads to the same conclusion. Particu- 
larly convincing is the similarity between the lion and the siren. There are, moreover, 
certain peculiarities common to both altars which point unmistakably to a single artist. 
The hair under the belly of the lion is realistically rendered by very fine slanting lines. 
Similar fine lines appear on the neck of the swan to indicate the soit down, and 
likewise above the right leg of the siren. The use of purple for the bills of the swan 
and the crane is another characteristic common to both altars., This is of particular 
importance, because on Corinthian pottery the bills of birds are commonly painted 
brown, whereas the necks are purple, in striking contrast to the birds on the two altars. 


2 4J.A., XXXVI, 1932, pp. 512-520. The inventory number is M.F. 8953. 

4The panel with pygmy and crane measures 0.091 m. from the lower edge to the moulding, 
while the panel with the lion is only 0.089 m. high. The two sides of the new altar are 0.085 m. high. 
This difference of 4-6 mm. might be accounted for by a difference in shrinkage during firing. 
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Even more peculiar is the indication of the ear by an incised circular line both on the 
crane and on the swan.’ The eyes of both the pygmy and the animals are indicated 
by a reserved space within which is a smaller dot in black for the iris, and the eye 
of the swan on the new altar is similarly rendered. These common peculiarities of 
style and technique, added to the less tangible but equally convincing general resem- 
blance in looks and feel, lead to but one conclusion, that both altars were painted by 
the same hand. 

In her publication of the altar with the Pygmy and Crane, Professor Swindler 
comments on the un-Corinthian character of the decoration. Both the lion and the 
pygmy are so strikingly different from the style of figures common in Corinthian 
pottery that the author does not hesitate to declare: “ As for the style of painting on 
the little altar, we may say with assurance that it is not Corinthian.” 

This conclusion is based upon a comparison of the figures on the altar with the 
decoration on Corinthian pottery. But if the altar, as Professor Swindler suggests, 
was made as late as 530 B.c., there is a chronological discrepancy which renders such 
a comparison unconvincing. In the second half of the sixth century very little figured 
pottery was produced in Corinth in the traditional Corinthian style. The decline of 
orientalizing decoration on Corinthian pottery had reached its depth by the middle of 
the sixth century, and the conventionalized decoration of the pottery produced after 
that time has nothing in common with the style of painting on the altars. 

In determining the origin of the two altars we are, fortunately, less dependent 
on the matter of style than on other considerations. If our conclusion is justified that 
both were painted by the same hand, and perhaps even made in the same mould, it is 
unlikely that they are imported. It would be a rare coincidence to find in the Corinth 
excavations two imported examples from the same mould, of a hitherto comparatively 
uncommon type of dedication. Both are, moreover, made of the typical clay of Corinth. 

When Professor Swindler’s article was written, no other Corinthian altars of 
this kind had been published, and the opinion, originally expressed by Mrs. Van 
Buren,’ and reiterated by Professor Swindler, that the shape originated with the Greek 
colonies seemed valid. Since then, however, so many examples have come to light 
that the terracotta arulae may be regarded as a Corinthian creation.’ Fragments of 
four such altars were discovered in 1934 in a well-deposit of fifth-century pottery.* 


5 Occasionally the ears of birds are so indicated on Chalcidian vases. A. Rumpf, Chalkidische 
Vasen, Tafel XX XIII. 

6 Mem. Amer. Acad. in Rome, II, 1918, p. 50. Cf. Arch. Anzg., XLVI, 1932, p. 139. 

7 That the miniature terracotta altar was not limited to the Greek colonies has been pointed out 
in several recent books and articles. Elisabeth Jastrow, 4.J.4., XLIX, 1946, p. 67, note 1; Robinson 
and Graham, Excavations at Olynthus, VIII, p. 324, note 6; Inez Scott Ryberg, An Archaeological 
Record of Rome, p. 155. 

8M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 313-314, nos. 239 (called fragment of revetment, but 
doubtless an altar) and 240-242. 
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Two of these had painted decoration, but the fragments do not show whether there 
were any figured designs. Another small fragment in red-figure technique, doubtless 
also part of an altar, was found in the South Stoa in 1938.° The shape was quite 
different from that of the altar published by Professor Swindler. 

The piece shown in Plate L, 4 is from the gabled end of a terracotta altar from 
Corinth.” The painted decoration in black and brownish red is poorly preserved. In 
the pediment is a conventional floral design, and on the broad band below is a bead- 
and-reel pattern. The upper edge of the gable appears to have been painted a flat 
black. Below the gable is a heavy moulding with a Doric leaf pattern. There was a 
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Fig. 1. Larger Fragment from Tile Factory (cf. Plate L, 5) 


painted band enclosing a rectangular panel underneath, but no designs on the panel 
itself are preserved. The decoration is careless and the date is probably later than 
that of the other altars from Corinth described above. 

More important for our purpose are three fragmentary altars discovered in 1940 
in the excavation of a tile factory half a mile to the east of the ancient Agora. The 
largest of these,* shown on Plate L, 5 and in Figure 1, preserves most of the top 
and the upper part of three sides. The back is plain and unpainted. At the upper 
edge of the other two sides is a plain band above a heavy leaf-and-dart moulding in 
relief. The leaves are painted purple, but the edges and central rib are unpainted. 


® Saul S. Weinberg, A.J.A., XLIII, 1939, p. 592 and fig. 2. 

10 Inventory No. M.F. 8884. Greatest width, 0.205 m.; preserved height, 0.165 m. The frag- 
ment was found by a workman in a field a little to the north of the modern village. One of the 
fragments referred to above also had gables on the flanks (Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 314, no. 240 
and figure 45). 

11 Inventory No. M.F. 8774. 
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The darts and the lower edge of the band above the tongue pattern are painted a 
grayish brown. The upper edge of the band on the front of the altar is painted purple, 
and the top has a purple band along the front and side, but not at the back. The 
moulding projects ca. 0.012 m. from the background of the panels. 

The decoration on the front, which appears to have been the same on the right 
flank, consisted of a mounted figure in relief. Only the heads of horse and rider are 
preserved. The face of the rider was painted purple and the hair seems to have been 
brown. The features of the face are not distinguishable, but may have been originally 
picked out in color. The head of the horse is better modelled and bridle, eye, and mane 
were colored brown. Of the relief on the right side only part of the horse’s head is 
preserved. The top is flat and in the approximate middle is a circle impressed while 
the clay was wet.’® Its diameter is 0.062 m., and the center is indicated with a shallow 
depression. The distance from the perimeter of the circle to the edge of the moulding 
in front is 0.032 m., to the rear edge of the altar, 0.024m. On the right side the 
distance from the circle to the edge is 0.04 m. Presumably the space on the left side 
was the same, making a total length of (2 X 0.042) + 0.062 = .146m. The greatest 
width is 0.118m. These dimensions, which include the thickness of the moulding, 
are nearly the same as those estimated for the two painted altars from Corinth. The 
fragment is very lightly fired, giving the surface of the clay a pale yellow color. 

The second fragment * (Plate LIT, 1) contains part of the right flank, with 
the upper edge and back preserved. It is identical with the preceding in every 
respect except the colors applied on the figure of the horse. The bridle and reins are 
in light purple, the eye and mane in brown. Both the purple and the brown are of a 
somewhat lighter shade than the corresponding colors on the other fragment. The 
two altars were clearly made in the same mould, and the clay is of the same buff color, 
but the inner biscuit of the second fragment is fired light red. 

The third fragment ** (Plate LII, 2), apparently also made in the same mould 
as the preceding, is a waster, very lightly fired and left unpainted. When removed 
from the mould it was squeezed out of shape, obliterating the details both of the 
leaf-and-dart and of the horse. This small fragment thus adds formal proof to the 
already obvious conclusion that the three altars are of local manufacture. 


12 There are traces of a circular depression in the top of the fragment published by M. Z. 
Pease under no. 239 (loc. cit., p. 313), a further indication that this fragment too belongs to an 
altar. Several of the moulded terracotta altars from Italy have a circular depression in the top 
which has been interpreted as indication that incense was burned on the altars. See Mrs. Van Buren, 
op. cit., p. 16. Among the many small altars of stone and terracotta found at Olynthos there are 
some with a similar depression in the top. Cf. Robinson and Graham, Olynthus, VIII, pp. 322-323, 
nos. 2 and 3. For another example of this feature, see below, on the altar in the Robinson Col- 
lection at Baltimore. 

18 Inventory No. M.F. 8587. 

14 Inventory No. M.F. 8586. 
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Two of the fragments were discovered in deposits from the late sixth and the 
fifth centuries B.c. The modelling of the horses’ heads, which offers the only stylistic 
evidence of date, points to the first half of the fifth century as the most likely date 
of the three altars.* 

A terracotta altar of about the same size and with a similar representation of 
horse and rider on three sides has been found at Olynthus. It is made of soft brick- 
red clay,’® and the reliefs are now rather indistinct. Miniature altars, probably used 
in the private family cults, were fairly common at Olynthus.*7 The nearness of 
Potidaia, a Corinthian colony, might account for Corinthian influence at this site. 

In addition to these altars from recent excavations at Corinth, there are several 
other unpublished pieces from earlier campaigns. These will be included in the volume 
of Miscellaneous Finds, which is now being completed by Gladys R. Davidson. 
Because of their bearing on the whole question of Corinthian terracotta altars, it 
seems desirable to include a brief description here. 

The fragment shown in Plate LII, 3 is from the corner of an altar “ with 
painted decoration. The moulding is a somewhat degenerate form of hawk’s beak 
with a pattern of alternating red and black tongues separated by vertical black lines. 
At the top is a plain taenia, the lower edge of which is painted black, the upper red. 
Beneath the tongue pattern is a raised fillet painted red. The preserved piece is proba- 
bly from the upper right corner. No decoration is preserved on the front panel. The 
right flank had a design in red color, probably part of two opposing triangles.” 

The smaller fragment, Plate LII, 4, is from another altar with a similar 
moulding at the top. Part of the plain back is preserved, showing that the panel 
surmounted by the moulding is from the upper right corner of the right flank. Both 
pieces are made of the typical buff clay of Corinth. Another painted fragment (Plate 
LII, 5) preserves the lower half of two nude figures in violent motion toward 
the right. The position of the figures on the panel is indicated by a small portion of 
the original lower edge. Of the nearer figure, which is painted red, are preserved most 
of the right leg and hip, part of the left leg and abdomen, and the upper part of the 


15 For another example of terracotta relief of a horse from about the same period, reference 
is made to the shield discovered in the Kerameikos a mile west of Corinth (Agnes E. Newhall, 
A.J.A., XXXV, 1931, p. 27 and pl. II). A fragment of a similar shield was found at the tile 
factory in 1940. Apparently these shields were produced in the same workshop as the three altars. 

16 T), M. Robinson, Olynthus, IV, p. 59, no. 339 and plates 33 and 34. 

17 Olynthus, VIII, pp. 322-323 and II, fig. 124, 4-6. 

18 Inventory No. M.F. 1954 a. 

19 The same design occurs as the decoration on the couch of a painted terracotta relief from 
Corinth (M.F. 5688), with a reclining figure of a hero. For its occurrence on another altar, see 
below, p. 220. 

20 Inventory No. M.F. 1954, found with 19544 in 1932 in a late sixth-century well deposit 
in the Temple E area. 

21 Inventory No. M.F. 1955. Found in 1932 with the preceding two. 
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right arm, which is extended toward the rear. Behind him is the figure of a silen 
rendered in black color. His left leg, partly hidden behind the man, and his hoofed 
foot, the edge of his right leg, and part of the tail can be clearly distinguished. A 
diagonal band above and behind the tail probably goes with the silen, since it is painted 
black, but it is difficult to determine what it represents. It is too narrow to be part 
of his arm, but may be some object held in his hand above his shoulder. From the 
action of the two figures one gets the impression that they are competing in a race, 
but further interpretation of the scene is not possible.” The drawing is rather sketchy 
and the colors appear to have been applied without great care. The back is rough, 
and the thickness of the piece, 0.016 m., would be excessive for a pinax. Without 
doubt it is part of a painted altar. It does not fit either of the two preceding pieces, 
but may be from a third altar of the same kind. 

Plate LIII, 1 shows a fragment from the lower right corner of an altar ** deco- 
rated with figures in relief. Facing the corner to the right is a draped figure, sitting 
on a circular base, and behind is preserved the foot of a second figure. At the bottom 
is a heavy moulding. The feet and lower legs of the two figures are painted a reddish 
brown; the drapery is in the color of the clay, with borders in black which has largely 
peeled off. The seat and the moulding at the bottom are also painted black. On the 
right side is preserved a hoof from the foreleg of a horse. No trace of color 
remains here. 

The two altars shown on Plate LIII, 2 and 3 * are decorated with a double leaf- 
pattern in relief, accentuated with the use of color. They are important in this con- 
nection chiefly as evidence for the common occurrence of the terracotta altar at 
Corinth in the second half of the sixth century and probably throughout the fifth 
Century BC: 

An altar closely related to the fragments with painted decoration from Corinth 
is published by D. M. Robinson in C.V.A., The Robinson Collection, fase. 1, p. 57 
and pl. XLVIII. Its dimensions are only slightly smaller than those of the Corinth 
altars, and the shape and type of moulding are similar. In the top is a circular depres- 
sion. There is a single figure of a silen decorating the front, on either side panel are 
two pairs of opposing triangles, and the back is plain. The body of the silen is painted 
red, the beard appears to have been colored white, and the tail is black. Though said 
to have been found at Skione in Macedonia, the color of its clay and the resemblance 
to the Corinth altars would indicate that it was made at Corinth.” The occurrence 


22 The action of the two figures is reminiscent of the runners in the torch-and-pitcher race repre- 
sented on a fifth-century vase from Corinth (M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, V1, 1937, p. 310-311, no. 235; 
Broneer, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 152). 

28 Inventory No. C.T. 1547. Found in one of the early trenches in the Agora. 

24 Inventory Nos. M.F. 6429 and 6430. Both found in the Agora in 1937, in a well filled up 
toward the end of the fifth century B.c. (Charles H: Morgan, A.J.A., XLI, 1937, p. 547). 

>In the original publication it was called Attic, but Professor Robinson now considers it 
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of the opposing triangles on an altar found at Corinth is further evidence for the 
Corinthian origin of the altar in Baltimore. It seems to be of a somewhat later date * 
than the painted altars from Corinth. 

In the excavations of the Hera Limenia sanctuary at Perachora part of an altar 
was discovered *T which is decorated in the same technique as the Corinth altars. Its 
dimensions tally very nearly with those of the Corinth examples, but the moulding 
at the top is quite different. For the animal figures decorating the front and the one 
preserved side black and red are used alternately. It has been dated in the third 
quarter of the sixth century. Regarding the style of decoration on the altar from 
Perachora and of the Baltimore altar, Mr. Payne left the following note: 

“ The arula from the Limenia temenos is decorated in the same pseudo-Caeretan 
style as the arula from Corinth (4.J.4., 1932, 512 ff.). The example from Corinth 
is commonly spoken of as West Greek, and it is true that the style has much in common 
with Caeretan, from which it is obviously imitated. It is, however, like the example 
from Perachora, undoubtedly of Corinthian manufacture, as the technical resém- 
blance to a whole series of large matt painted vases from Perachora and from Corinth 
shows (e. g., Perachora i, pl. 35, 1-2). 

“ There is yet another Corinthian arula; this example, now in D. M. Robinson’s 
collection (C.V.A., pl. 48—published as Attic—; cf. Beazley in J .H.S., 1934, 90, who 
agrees with the attribution to Corinth, which is now confirmed by the Perachora 
finds), was found at Skione. I saw this arula in England: it is of pale green clay, 
distinctively Corinthian, and the attribution to Corinth is strengthened by two facts: 
(1) that the other examples of the shape found in Old Greece are also Corinthian; 
(2) that a fragment of a large vase of the same date and fabric as this arula was 
found in the Limenia temenos.” 

When one recalls that most of these Corinthian examples have come to light since 
the discovery of the Pygmy-and-Crane altar in 1929, it is evident that the hitherto 
rare occurrence of such objects in Greece is due very largely to the accidents of dis- 
covery. The miniature altar in terracotta, whether decorated with figures in relief 
or with painted designs, was, apparently, a relatively common type of dedication at 
Corinth in late archaic times and throughout the fifth century B.c. Since most of the 
Italian examples are of much later date, there seems to be no good reason for ascribing 
the origin of the type to Sicily and South Italy. 

In the stylistic study of the Pygmy-and-Crane altar, Professor Swindler finds 


Corinthian. Its Corinthian character was pointed out by Beazley in J.H.S., LIV, 1934, p. 90. 
Payne, who had seen the altar while it was still in dealers’ hands, considered it a Corinthian piece. 
See his note below. 

26 Professor Robinson, op. cit., p. 57, dates it in the early fifth century. 

27 Its discovery is mentioned in B.S.A., XXXII, 1931-32, p. 260. For a description of the 


altar and a copy of Payne’s note I am sndebted to Mr. T. J. Dunbabin. The publication will appear 
in Volume II of Perachora, now in preparation. 
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the closest parallels not among the Corinthian pottery, but in the products of Ionian 
artists, and more particularly in the Caeretan hydriae. The Herakles on the Busiris 
vase is painted in the same technique as the pygmy on the altar, and small details like 
the incised parallel lines to represent the hair, the rendering of the teeth on the lions, 
etc., show a general resemblance between the Corinth altar and the Caeretan hydriae. 
In view of this similarity Professor Swindler would make the Corinthian altar and 
the hydriae products of the same workshop, and she suggests Caere as the most likely 
center for their manufacture. It is now evident, however, that the artist of the two 
painted altars from the Corinth excavations, whom I have called the Corinthian Altar 
painter, worked at Corinth at least during part of his career. 

The stylistic affinity of the Corinth altars to the Caeretan hydriae, though hardly 
so close as to constitute proof of identical authorship or even of immediate connection, 
is not to be dismissed lightly. Whatever it amounts to, it becomes important rather 
as a factor for tracing the origin of the still homeless hydriae, than in its bearing upon 
the altars whose Corinthian origin is beyond dispute. Actually the figures on the 
altars could as readily be paralleled by examples of Attic black-figured vase paintings, 
in which many of the same peculiarities occur. 

Though little is known about the black-figured ware produced in Corinth in the 
second half of the sixth century, it is obvious that the industry was not so completely 
washed up as is generally supposed to have been the case. Unmistakably the old 
tradition was broken, for the few examples of figured Corinthian pottery we have 
from this period are quite “ un-Corinthian ” in style. The change can best be traced 
in the pinakes from Penteskouphia, among which examples of both styles are found. 
Some of the later ones are decorated in a manner reminiscent of the figures on the 
Corinth altars, and one fragment * representing a marine deity riding on a scaly 
monster might even have been painted by the same hand. The scales are rendered by 
incised lines in exactly the same manner as the feathers of the siren on the new altar 
fragment, and the fine parallel strokes for mane and forelocks are similar to those 
on the neck of the swan and the belly of the lion. Perhaps the most tell-tale peculiarity 
is the form of the minute leaf-shaped ear, which is rather out of scale on the monster, 
but strongly suggestive of the swan’s ear on the altar. 

Whether any of the other pinakes could be the works of the same artist cannot 
be readily determined from the existing illustrations. One has a moulded frame at 
the top * which is decorated with a Doric leaf pattern rather like that on the Pygmy- 
and-Crane altar, and several have painted borders enclosing the decorated panel. 

Baffling as it may be to seek acceptance for an unco-ordinated newcomer into 


28 Antike Denkmaler, I, pl. 7, no. 26. 

29 Antike Denkmiler, I, pl. 7, no. 25, and Pfuhl, Mal.-und-Zeichn. der Griechen, III, p. 43, 
fig. 180. To judge by the iene forms (epsilon with three slanting strokes instead of the earlier 
form shaped like an angular beta), this fragment cannot be much if any earlier than the altars. 
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the exclusive circles of recognized painters, the emergence of a new Corinthian master 
from the period of decay and subsequent imitation of Attic models is something of a 
pleasant surprise. Heartening, too, to the excavator is the fact that he made his 
appearance as a result of new discoveries in the field. The few examples of figured 
decoration by the Corinth Altar Painter which chance has preserved reveal his 
unquestioned ability as a painter of animal figures, his keen perception and faithful 
rendering of minute details, and a mature sense of design. He stands out as an 
isolated representative of the little-known school of Corinthian artists °° from the 
second half of the sixth century B.c. The exponents of this school, through avoidance 
of crowded scenes and omission of space fillers and in their obvious striving toward 
the pictorial rather than decorative effects, are as far removed from the old tradition 
as possible. These un-Corinthian traits and the stylistic affinities with the art of 
distant centers present peculiar problems to the investigator. 

Scholars’ opinions are divided between the east and the west regarding the home 
of some of the so-called Ionian groups of vases, and the relation of Corinthian vase 
painting to these groups and to Attic black figure ** is still much of a problem. Doubt- 
less artists, then as now, migrated to other parts, bringing their art with them,” and 
it is no easy task to disentangle the influences at work in a specific center of production. 
It is hoped that the present essay to establish the identity of a hitherto unknown 
painter, and to fix the center of his activities will help to dispel some of the uncertainty 
which surrounds the late archaic art of Corinth. 

Oscar BRONEER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


20 On the style of pottery produced in Corinth in the second half of the sixth century, see 
Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 331. That the ceramic industry of Corinth was still capable at this date 
of producing works of art of superior quality is attested by such examples as the terracotta shields 
referred to above (note 15), the exquisite warrior plaque found in 1933 in Shop XXXII of the 
South Stoa (see reference in note 2 above), and the splendid group of figures in the round, repre- 
senting a combat with Amazons (Richard Stillwell, Classical Studies Presented to Professor Capps, 


pp. 318-322). ; Oh Be: st, 
21 See H. R. W. Smith, “ The Hearst Hydria,” University of California, Publications im 


Classical Archaeology, Vol. 1, p. 252. 
32 Cf. H. R. W. Smith, of. cit., p. 260:—“ many visitors to Greece since 1935 have had ocular 


proof that Late Corinthian draftsmen were not incapable of travel.” He refers to the still unpub- 
lished wooden pinakes found in a cave at Pitsa in the Corinthia. Could we substitute craftsmen for 
draftsmen in the above quotation, and apply it to vase painters as well as painters on wood? 
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T IS NOW generally agreed that the Athenian archon Anthesterios held office in 

the year 157/6 B.c.,* but there has been, incorporated into the extensive literature 

on the problem of the Athenian calendar no evidence which will show conclusively 

whether the year of Anthesterios was an ordinary year or was intercalary. W. B. 

Dinsmoor has, it is true, reasoned that the year 157/6 B.c. was intercalary, but he was 
not able to find epigraphic evidence to support his opinion.” 

There is, however, a passage in the inscriptions of Delos which proves con- 
clusively that the year 157/6 B.c. was’ intercalary.’ Inscr. de Délos, 1416, B, col. I 
is concerned with new leases that were issued during the archonship of Anthesterios 
for various properties owned by the Temple of Apollo, and records among other things 
the months in which the new leases were assigned. The entry recording three leases 
that were issued in the month of Metageitnion (lines 57-74) begins with the words 
Merayeitiavos: 76 x|wpio|v x.7.d., and the entry recording five more issued in 
Maimakterion (lines 74-96) also begins with the name of the month (Mazpaxrnprdvos- 
ovvoixiay K.T.d.). The conclusive evidence for an intercalary year is contained in 
lines 110-115, which read as follows: HoowWedvos éuBodiwov: [ryv] oikiay nv cixev 
Lwobévns AiParidns dpax. PAA, dia 76 dé daelA|nrAvPévar Twobévnv ewicbdcaro 
“Amehhfs Kddov Kodwxidys dpax. [.|A eis te tov émthoutov ypovov rod éviavTod Kat €is 
mévre TO peta Avbeoryprov: éyyv. Ildmhos Aipddtos ‘Pwpatos oikav év Anau. 


Joun H. Kent 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


CORRIGENDUM 


In Hesperia, XVI, No. 2, 1947, plate XXII, middle picture, at the end of the 
legend delete the word ‘“ Dystos.” 


*Cf. P. Roussel, Délos colonie athénienne, pp. 358-359; W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of 
Athens, pp. 222, 262; W. S. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, pp. 30, 165-168; W. B. Dinsmoor, 
The Atheman Archon List, pp. 191-192; W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, The Chronology of 
Hellenistic Athens, p. xxx. 

*Dinsmoor (The Athenian Archon List, p. 242) found no evidence for ordinary or intercalary 
years between 160/59 and 155/4 B.c. However, on page 243 he reduced the possibilities to three 
schemes, all of which made the year 157/6 8.c. intercalary. Pritchett and Meritt (Chronology, 
pp. xxix and 129; cf. Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 130) adduced evidence to show that the year 159/8 B.c. 
was ordinary, but they did not discuss the year 157/6 B.c. 

* Strictly speaking, the proof applies only to the year a# Delos, but it seems an entirely plausible 
assumption that under Athenian rule the intercalary years at Delos were identical with intercalary 
years at Athens. 
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[Ay ]a#o0[———], prytanis ca. 180 a.v., 181 (85 30) 

"A [y |afoxr [qs] Tlepryév| ovs | M.A[jovos |, on a 
tombstone of the first century B.c., 173 (71) 

‘Ayvo [eos Anu] oriovos *Adidv[aios], on a dedi- 
cation of the second century B.c., 162 (601) 

*"AOnv[-—-—] (‘Avayvpaovos) in a catalogue of 
Erechtheis ca. 180 a.p., 180 (84 8B 10) 

°AG| 1) | vacos "A [ ppodiciov | (Sreipteds ) , prytanis 
A.D. 150-190, 176 (78 13) 

Ai(A)ws [--—] (‘Avayvpdows), in a catalogue 
of Erechtheis ca. 180 a.p., 180 (8485) 

Aioypalios], in a poletai record of ca. 250 B.c., 
157 (51 49) 

*Ax[———], in a decree of 161/0, 166 (64 34) 

*AXeEav[ Spos], archon in 173/2, 191 (95 1) 

"AAKETNS [Ac] ovvatou K[ydore’s], ephebos of 
Erechtheis ca. 235 B.c., 186 (92 6) 

"Ayia, On a monument of Roman (?) date, 173 
(73 1) 

*Ayrailos ———], in a catalogue of Erechtheis ca. 
180 a.p., 180 (848 2) 

*Avridwpos E[d]Sjuov E[twvvpeds], ephebos of 
Erechtheis ca. 235 B.c., 186 (925) 

[*Avrimarpos] (Svrad7jrrios), ca. 276 B.c., father 
of Avouxdrjs, 159 (53 9) 

*AroA[——— (’Avayvpaows), in a catalogue of 
Erechtheis ca. 180 a.p., 180 (8486) 

[°AmdAy ]éis, archon in a decree of ca. 181 B.c., 
163 (61 6-7) 

*ArodAAwviols —-—] (Srepueds), prytanis A.D. 
150-190, 176 (78 12) 

?A [sro |AA[ dos *AroAAwvi |ov Yovvieds, kosmetes 
128/7, 170 (66 130-131) 

[PAroAAdw os (Sovne’s), ca. 161 B.c., father of 
*A[ mo ]AAL duos], 169 (66 130) 

*Apio[—-——], ca. 147 av., father of *Apioriov, 
181 (859) 

[’Ap]uorayé[pas], in a poletai record of ca. 250 
me. £56 4 (51 19-20) ; [’Apiora | yopas, 156 
(511%) 


[Apia |riwy *Apiuo|[———], prytanis ca. 180 a.D., 
181 (859) 

*ApiotdSynpos, toxotes in an ephebe decree of 
243/25 boosh) 

*Apirodas, archon 161/0, 166 (6426); [’A.], 
165 (641) 

"Apiotopaxo[s| (Havdvovidos), ca 255 B.c., father 
ofAewdapas, 186 (92 12) 

[Ape |oroundys ‘Papvoto.los], in a decree of 
161/0, 166 (64 34-35) 

*Apkeoidnulos| (EAeovouos), ca. 152 av., father 
of baAdrem[os], 182 (863) 

[Sra. ‘Apradwavo |s Sreipreds, archon ca. 170 A.D., 
179 (812) 

*Appial vos | : [Ac] au: *Appial vos | (Tapyyrttos), 
prytanis ca. 180 a.v., 178 (79 B 10) 

*Apteu[———], prytanis ca. 180 a.p., 181 (85 22) 

*AckAymddys, in a decree of 161/0, 167 (6459) 

[’AckAn|middys, first century B.c., father of 
[---], 173 (702) 

*AckAnmiddys Aclopeetds|, in a decree of 161/0, 
166 (64 54) 

*AckAynmiddns Zévwvos, in a citation of the first 
century B.c, 173 (702) 

Aipydtlos --—] (Sreupieds), prytanis A.D. 150- 
190, 176 (788) 

Adrox[——-S&2-], secretary in 173/2, 191 
(95 2) 

[’A]podetc[vos], prytanis of Hippothontis ca. 
175 a.v., 179 (82 4) 

[’Ad ]podiovos, archon 170/69 (?), 166 (64 42) 

(A) dpodiovo[s], on tombstone of first century 
BGs 173472) 

’A[ podicvos] (Srewpreds), A.D. 117-157, father of 
*AO[7 |vavos, 176 (78 13) 

"Adpodiciols -——] (Srepreds), prytanis a.p. 150- 
190, 176 (78 11) 


Baxxva[idys] (Tapyjrrwos), ca. 147 a.v., father 
of [ Zéor| pos, 177 (79 B De Bax xyvAé] Sys 
(T.), father of [....]xpdrys, 177 (79 B 6) 
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Bak [ yXAos ‘PiAwvidov "EXevotvios | , secretary 161/0, 
165 (641) 


[T']éAAvos ) ((EAevoiwos), prytanis ca. L/55AD: 
L79 (82410) 

[T']éAAvos (7EAevoinos), ca. 142 A.D., father of 
[T]éAdtos, 179 (82 11) 


A[---] (Sreipeds), A.D. 117-157, father of 
‘Podwv, 176 (78 10) 

Aa[———], in a list of dedicators in the second 
century B.c., 162 (59 17) 

Adpov Sipov, orator 128/7, 169 (66 126) 

Aéxpos (Xreipieds), prytanis A.D. 150-190, 176 
(78 15) 

Ac[ €i] Ocos (Ilav8covi8os) , ca. 255 B.C, tather of 
KaAd[c]rro[s], 186 (92 14) 

[Anpy|rpcol[s],in a decree of 161/0, 167 (6459) 

Anpnrtpios (CIduariddns ) , COMMAS Ge tathernot 
Sopoxdrjs, 170 (67 3) 

[An |prrpios [...]etovos [Tapy]rros, secretary 
ca. 190 a.v., 182 (87 A 5-7) 

Anpatplios| Mey[—-—], husband or father of 
"Ania, 173 (732) 

[A]yprr[ pros OvtAdS]ov *AAwrexAbev, kosmetes 
117 /G17 1 (67 26 ) 

[Anuoa|rparos: [TiB. KA, Anpoo|rparos M[eAr- 
revs], archon a.p. 146-165, 175 (77 2-3) 

[Anplotiov (AgiSvaios), second Cents BCs, 
father of ‘Ayvo@[eos], 162 (601) 

Anpodarys, third century B.c., father of KAcodav, 
155 (502) 

A.[———], prytanis ca. 180 a.p., 181 (85 20) 

AvoxAjs (Tavdiovidos), ca. 255 B.c., father of 
...dvn[s], 186 (92 13) 

A[1o |xAjs (®pedppios), ca. 137 B.c., father of 
[N]uxcdo[r]par[o]s, [72 (1.G., IT?, 1009, Col. 
II, line 71) 

[AvoxrA]j[s] Al po] péov "Epxel eds], ephebos of 
Aigeis ca. 235 B.c., 186 (928) 

Avovy|———] (Tpwepaeds), ca. 147 A.D., father 
Cin OYA Jos, 181 (85 13) 

[Ac] ovioros (Ky¢guored’s), ca. 255 B.c., father of 
*Adkérys, 186 (92 6) 

Avoviows, archon 180/79, 166 (64 48) 

[ Acovdaros |, archon 128/7, 169 (66 126), 170 
(66 130) 


Avor[«fOys], ca. 214 B.c., father of [&:]Ajows, 
163 (614) 

Avdripos *AAwre[xiOev], in a decree of 161/0, 
166 (64 38) 

Alov SxapBovidns, in a decree of 161/0, 166 
(64 50) 

A[ po | peas CEpxieds), ca 255. B.C... fathers or 
[Acoxr]q[s], 186 (928) 

Apépov, on a tombstone of ca. 100 B.c., 172 (69) 

Avvvikytos, archon 370/69, 151 (41 10) 

Awaideos Xap[ 22t4] AiOadji8ys, ephebos 117/6, 
172, (Gy 117, LON Cols Pialinero,s) 


E[——-—], in a decree of 161/0, 167 (64 61) 

*Eédxov (IlaAAnve’s), ca. 149 B.c., father of 
’Kédkov, 170 (67 6) 

*"Eéaxov "Eéaxwvtos TadAnveds, orator 11675, 170 
(67 6) 

[‘Edprios| (Axapvets), ca. 276 B.c., father of 
‘Eppodwpos, 159 (538) 

[ ‘Edprtos ‘E | po ]dépov *AxLapveds], paidotribes 
ca. 158 B.c., 169 (655) 

[....] *Exadpode[iro]s, iepavAns, ca. 190 aA.D., 
182 (87 A 2-3) 

*Exiyov[os| (Tapyjrrios], ca. 147 a.v., father of 
[ Kdp |zos, 178 (79 B7) 

(ozs | ‘Epevviar| os | (Lapyijrrvos) , prytanis ca. 180 
A.D., 178 (7939) 

[‘E]ppayoplas -—-], prytanis of Hippothontis 
€a..175 AD 1/9 (825) 

[E]pp[6 ]dwpos (‘Ayapvevs), ca. 191 B.c., father 
of [‘Eéprios], 169 (655) 

[‘Eppo8wpos ‘Eopriov *Axa]pveds, paidotribes in 
an ephebe decree of 243/2, 159 (538) 

Ei[———], in a list of dedicators in the second 
century B.c., 162 (59 18) 

Ev[——-—] (Muppwovows), Ad. 117-157, father 
of [---]os, 176 (78 19) 

Ei[-“" ov (genitive) (Tapyyrrios), ca. 147 
A.D., father of [E]todos, 178 (79 B 11) 

[ Ed Jaiveros, ca. 500 B.c., father of [---], 147 
(35 2) 

[Hé]atveros, ca. 333 3B.c., father of [-——..] 
154 (475) 

[Fie | ovAldns (Kpwridys) , ca. 200 B.c., father of 
[Evyep], 164 (63) 


> 


| 
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E[t]Snu0s (Eiorpeds), ca. 255 B.c, father of 
*Avridwpos, 186 (925) 

EvGuxpatys EvOupdxo[v ‘Adae’s], ephebos of 
Aigeis ca/Z55 BiC.,, 166 °(9210) 

EvOv«p| | rns ‘PL au|volvouos |, in a decree of 
161/0, 166 (6453) 

EiOvpaxo[s] (‘AAae’s), ca. 255 B.c., father of 
Et@uxparys, 186 (92 10) 

EixAeidns EtxAéou(s) Oivaios, ephebos of Aiantis 
at end of fourth century B.c., 185 (91 11) 
EixAjs (Oivaios), ca. 325 B.c., father of Ev- 

kAeidys, 185 (91 11) 

[E]ipoAros (THpoBadciows), father of [.. Jo- 
[..]ovos in a citation of Roman date, 174 
(74) | 

[E]®o8o0s E’f[2£2£]ou (Tapyijrros), prytanis ca. 
180 av, 178 (79 B11) 

[E Jirop[———] (Epxue’s), prytanis ca. 180 a.v., 
178 (798 17) 

[Evxep EtBlovAiSov [Kperidns], sculptor ca. 
167 B.c., 164 (63) 


[Zwiros é]Eorov (Aigwveds), prytanis ca. 180 
A.D., 181 (856) 

Zémvpos, archon 186/5, 166 (64 54) ; [ Zerv | pos, 
166 (64 47-48) 

Zérv| pos -——], in a catalogue of Erechtheis ca. 
180 a.p., 180 (8481) 

[Z]éoos, prytanis of Hippothontis ca. 175 a.p., 
179 (826) 

[Zéor]pos BaxxyvA[isov] (Tapyyrros), prytanis 
Cd. BWA: 1/779 BS) 


‘Hyzpov, archon in 327/6, 184 (902) 

‘Hyjrwp (Oivatos), ca. 210 B.c., father of -—— 7s, 
188 (94 2) 

‘Hpax[———], prytanis ca. 180 a.p., 181 (85 21) 

[‘Hp JaxAe[———] (‘Eoriadbev), prytanis ca. 180 
A.D., 178 (79 B14) 

‘HpaxAeidns AA[—-——], in a decree of 161/0, 166 
(64 37) 


@a[ppivos Aalurrpeds, secretary of epheboi 
128/7, 170 (66 136) 

Ocoycitwv Deorip|o | (v) Oivatos, ephebos of Aian- 
tis at end of fourth century B.c., 185 (91 10) 

@cd8oros (PAve’s), ca. 149 B.c., father of IroAe- 
paios, 170 (675) 


@OcodSwpidy[s] Teparleds], orator of a decree 
mentioned in the ephebic decree of 116/5, 
171 (67 32) 

OeddSwpos (Xreipieds), prytanis a.p. 150-190, 176 
(78 14) 

@edpvyoros, ca. 333 B.c., father of [--— ....], 
154 (473) 

Ocdrip| 0 | (s) (Oivatos), ca. 325 B.C., father of 
@coyeitwv, 185 (91 10) 

Ocdgiros, archon in 227/6, 160 (552) 

@cdpiro[s ———]vos, in a decree of 161/0, 166 
(64 52) 

@patxidn[s], on a late tombstone, 183 (89) 


Tep[—-—] (Avaddvorios), ca. 137 a.v., father 
Cielo 

[‘Iépwy ’Avayvpd]ovos, hyperetes of epheboi 
128/7, 170 (66 136) 

Tovw[ os ———] (‘Avayvpaouos), in a catalogue of 
Erechtheis ca. 180 a.v., 180 (8487) 

"lov (Badnpe’s), ca. 194 B.c., father of Séaos, 
165 (643) 


KadA[ias ..]ywvos, ephebos ca. 235 B.c., 186 
(92 3) 

KdAdurro[s ———], herald in the second century 
Bic., 162(59 2) 

Kaaa[e}aro[s] Ae[&]@éov, ephebos of Pandionis 
ca. 235 B.c., 186 (92 14) 

[ Kap |2é8wpos (Tapyyrrios), ca. 147 B.c., father 
of [ Kap |zd8wpos, 178 (79 B8) 

[Kap ]|08wpos) (Tapyirros), prytanis ca. 180 
A.D., 178 (79 B8) 

[Kép]xos "Exvyévl ov] (Tapyirros), prytanis ca. 
180 a.v., 178 (79 B7) 

9 eae ] [e€] Ovov, husband of [...]s, 149 
(37.2) 

[K]Acoo[———], ca. 333 B.c., father of, [--— 
4 Bo 605 In[s], 154 (47 2) 

Kdeoddv Anpoddvoy|s], in a citation of the third 
century B.c., 155 (501) 

KAéwv, in a decree of 161/0, 167 (64 59) 

[K ]Avpevos, prytanis of Hippothontis ca. 175 
A.D., 179 (828) 

Kodparlos}]: [Ad]i&os Kodpar[os| (Muppwov- 
ovos), prytanis A.D. 150-190, 176 (78 17) 

Kryot[ xAqs |] “Odvpriodeép[o]v Tor[ duos], ca. 250 
B.c., 157 (51 46-47); [K. *O. Tlo|rdpuos, 155 
(514) 
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A[—--], in a list of dedicators in the second 
century B.c., 162 (5921) 
A[---], in a list of dedicators in the second 


century B.c., 162 (59 22 

A[---] MeaAyoia, on tombstone of ca. 100 B.c., 
172, (68:2) 

Adx|ns], perhaps the son of Melanopos of 
Aixone, on a dedication of ca. 330 B.c., 152 
(44 3) 

Aexiols ———], prytanis ca. 
(85 23) 

ANewddpas “Apioropdyo[v], ephebos of Pandionis 
C@-255 BC, oo. (9212) 

[A Jovxdno[s | (EAevoeivios) , prytanis Ca: 37S 
AD. 179 (82,16) 

[ Avkioxos], archon 129/8, 169 (66126), 170 
(66 130) 

Avoavias Avoinro(v) Oivaios, ephebos of Aiantis 
at end of fourth century B.c., 185 (91 9) 

[AvouaAjs “Avrurdtpov Svradjrrios], akontistes 
in an ephebe decree of 243/2, 159 (539) 

Avourro(s) (Oivaios), ca. 325 B.c., father of 
Avoavias, 185 (91 9) 


180 ap., 181 


[Mdyvys (?) S]ééorov (Aigwveds), prytanis ca. 
180 a.v., 181 (857) 

| Maxdpraros], in an epitaph of ca. 410 B.c., 148 
(36 1) 

[Map. -—---— a oTpaTnyos él Tovs OmXitas, Ca. 
170 a.v., 179 (81 2) 

Mey[———], father of Anparp vos], 173°( 738) 

MeAdvwros, in an epitaph of ca. 410 B.c., 148 
(36 1) 

MeveWed (Oivaios), ca. 325 B.c., father of Birioc- 
ridys, 185 (91 12) 

Mevoirns, archon 117/6, 170 (67 a) 

Mnv[—--] (‘Epxueds), prytanis ca. 180 a.p., 178 
(79 B 18) 

[Mea ov, archon 362/1, 150 (41 3) 

Movoalitos| (Srepeds), prytanis a.p. 150-190, 
176 (789) 


NixavSpos Evovup[eds|, akontistes 1238/72 k/0 
(66 134-135) 

NixoBovry, in a decree of 161/0, 167 (64 63) 

[®]A. Nix[6uaxos] (Srepee’s), prytanis a.p. 150- 
190, 176 (787) 

Nixoobévns, archon 167/6, 167 (64 55) 


[N ]uxdo[z]par[o]s A[ 10 |xA€ous Dpedpp|vos | , ephe- 
bos 117/6, 172..(1:G.5 117) L009 Sola ime 
71) 

Nixogypos, archon 361/0, 150 (416) 

[ Nixov | paidotribes 128/7, 170 
(66 134) 

[No]vup[clos [Tepo]ddvrns [Pa ]Anped’s, detovros, 
ca. 180 a.v., 180 (84) 


Bypivtios, 


=[e]vox[———], in a decree of 161/0, 166 (6450) 

Zevoxdjs &« Ke[papéov], in a decree of 161/0, 
166 (64 24) 

Eevoxpdrys, in a decree of 161/0, 166 (64 51) 

Eévov, first century B.c., father of "AcxAnmiadns, 


173 (702) 


‘Odvu[—--] (@opéixios?), in a prytany (?) list 
ci. 200 B.C. 1610573) 

’OAvpmwdup|o]s (Tlorépios), ca. 283 B.c., father 
of Kryou[Kadjs], 157 ot 46), [155 (51 4) | 

*Odvpriov, in a decree of 161/0, 166 (64 27) 

*Ovac|—--—] (Avayvpdovos), in a catalogue of 
Erechtheis ca. 180 a.v., 180 (8489) 

[OvAad|ns (AAwmrexnGev), ca. 150 B.c., father of 
[A |nuajr[ pros], 171..(67 26) 

*Ode[———] (TapBoradys), in a catalogue of 
Erechtheis ca. 180 a.p., 180 (848 12) 


Hpi oTparnyos emi Ta Orda, ca. 200 A.D., or 
later, 183 (885) 

"Av, U[---]| (Avayvpdowos), in a catalogue of 
Erechtheis ca. 180 a.v., 180 (8488) 

[I]edieds ex Kepapéov, aphetes 128/7, 170 
(66 135) 

Tlepuyev [ns] (MiAjovos), first century B.c., father 
of *Aly]aPonaA[ 4s], 173 (7s) 

Toced| ovos|, archon 162/1, 
IIL ocedévos], 165 (64 16) 

IIpeiuols -——], prytanis ca. 180 a.p., 181 (85 29) 

Tpé[kAos]: KN Upd[ dos] [Koi ]yros, proconsul, 
honored at Athens after 128/9, 175 (76 6-7) 

IIrorcuaios @eoddrov PAveds, chairman of proe- 
droi 116/5, 170 (675) 

[Tv ]@éparo[s], in a poletai record of ca. 250 
B.C;, (LSOptol 20) 

TlvGiov (Mapabomos), ca. 325 B.c., father of 
Xrpdrios, 185 (91 14) 

IIvo| ridos °O7Gev], toxotes 128 /72170 (66 135) 


165 (6410); 
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‘Podwv A[—-——] (Srepie’s), prytanis A.D. 150- 
190, 176 (78 10) 

[‘P]otpo[s —--] (Epxed’s), prytanis ca. 180 
A.D., 178 (79 B 16) 


=[---], prytanis ca. 180 a.p., 181 (85 19) 
[---], prytanis ca. 180 a.p., 181 (85 28) 
Sapos “Epyie’s, in a decree of 161/0, 166 (64 53) 
Sapal|ia[ Kos], Tavyyvpiapxys cas 200" apy ‘or. 
later, 183 (88 4) 
Sapariwv, archon 116/5, 170 (67 2) 
Sé]écros (Ai€wveds), ca. 147 a.v., father of 
[Zwidos], 181 (856); [S]ééoros, father of 
| Mayrns ?], 181 (85 7) 
[ Séé]ros dal Anpevs |, archon 165/6 a.D., M/Z 
(79 a1) — 
[®]A. Separ[--—], prytanis of Hippothontis 
fal/ SAD. 179 (823) 
Siuos, ca. 161 B.c., father of Adpwr, 169 (66 126) 
S«x[——-—], in a list of dedicators in the second 
‘century B.c., 162 (59 19) 
SkxpeBs[ vos] (*Avayvpdoos), in a catalogue of 
Erechtheis ca. 180 a.v., 180 (848 4) 
SedoxAjs Anuntplov “Idiotiadys, secretary 11675; 
170 (67 2-3) 
Sré[v8ov], iepavaAns ca. 177/8 or 188/9 a.v., 182 
(87 B 4) 
SrariA[vos —-—], ptytanis ca. 180 ap., 181 
(85 24) 
Srpdrios Wvbiwvos Mapabeéwos, ephebos of Aiantis 
at end of fourth century B.c., 185 (91 14) 


[= |rparoxAjs, ca. 333 B.c., father of [--— .. 7A 
154 (47 4) 

[Sv] udopos, ca. 147 a.v., father of [Sv] udopos, 
181 (85 10) 


[Sv] pdopos), prytanis ca. 180 a.p., 181 (85 10) 

Suploxos, in a decree of 161/0, 167 (6461) ; 
Supiloxos], 167 (64 60) 

ZOKp———, C0. 215 B.c., father of Xapivos, 187 
(93 2) 

Séaos “Iwvos Padnpeds, chairman of proedroi 
161/0, 165 (643) 

Méorparos, in a poletai record of ca. Z5055.C) 
157 (5148); Seorpa[ros], 157 (51 44) 

[Swrd8ys olaAeés, hoplomachos 128/7, 170 
(66 134) 


TepoxrAgjs ‘Adaeds, ca. 100 B.c., husband of 
A{--—] MeAnota, 172 (68 3) 

Tywobeos Tipoxrg<i8(ov) Mapabdvos, ephebos of 
Aiantis at end of fourth century B.c., 185 
(918s) 

Tiwoxrcid (ys) (Mapabovos), ca. 325 B.c., father 
of Tiwdbeos, 185 (91 15) 

T [wviios Tlovriko |s Byo|eevs |, archon 168/9 a.p., 
178 (80) 

[T]vpavvos, prytanis of Hippothontis ca. 175 
AD. 179°(.82,7) 


®[——-—], in a list of dedicators in the second 
century Bic., 162 (59:20) 

o[—--], avrtypadevs, 177/8 or 188/9 av., 182 
(87 B3) 

Papv[dxns | : [Ad] Sos Papy| dxys | (Muppwovoros), 
prytanis a.p. 150-190, 176 (78 18) 

6.![———] (‘Epweds), prytanis ca. 180 a.v., 178 
(79 B 19) 

[@u]Arjovos Avor[eiBovs —---- ], chairman of 
proedroi ca. 181 B.c., 163 (61 3-4) 

Pihimmos (Aiyeidos), ca. 255 ‘B.c., father tor 
So ae Hos, 186 (92 9) 

Biioridns Mevewed Oivaios, ephebos of Aiantis at 
end of fourth century B.c., 185 (91 12) 

Pirdre[ os] *Apkeoidy| pov “EXcovovos |, strategos 
ca. 185 a.v., 182 (86) 

Ditov (Mapabowos), ca. 325 B.c., father of 
[... «]peros, 185 (91 16) 

[ProvidSns | CEAevoinos), ca. 194 B.c., father of 
Bak[xvAos ], 165 (641) 


Xa|—--——-—] A | [---] (Acpadiarys), Suaurnrijs 
after 350 B.c., 152 (43) 

Xap[2°%4] (Al@adi8ys), ca. 137 B.c., father of 
Awot@eos, 172 (EG: IT?, 1009, Col. II, line 67) 

| Xap |ucAe’Sns, archon 363/2, 151 (41 14) 


Xapivos Swxp[-—“~—-], secretary at beginning 
of second century B.c., 187 (93 2) 
Xapioav8| pos ——— ‘AAmovoros], hoplomachos in 


an ephebe decree of 243/2, 159 (53 10) 


[.]o[--—] (TopBord8ys), in a catalogue of 
Erechtheis ca. 180 a.p., 180 (848 13) 
[..]|vwov, in a decree of 161/0, 167 (6456) 
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[..]JoL..]Jovos [E]ipoArov [IIpo]BaAdeiovos, in a 
citation of Roman date, 174 (74) 

[ . . ]ovos *Axapveds, in a poletai record of ca. 250 
Bic, 1 5/7, (3 a>) 

..vovos (genitive), ca. 255 B.c., father of KaA- 
Altas], 186 (923) 

[...]Je[---], prytanis of Hippothontis ca. 175 
AD, 172 (827) 

lice . lelwv (Tapyyrrios), ca. 157 a.v., father of 
| An | pjrpuos, 182 (87 a6) 

[eaves k | puros Pirwvo(s) Mapabovos, ephebos of 
Aiantis at end of fourth century B.c., 185 
(91 16) 

le, css Wit OF Kans eé| Ovov, on a funerary 
monument of ca. 400 B.c., 149 (371) 

[...]vAAos (Tapyyrrios), prytanis ca. 180 a.v., 
178 (79 B 12) 

[—2—Japiorn, daughter of [-“-]paros or 
[2 —]pdrys, on a tombstone of the third cen- 
tury B.c. (?), 154 (491) 

[—“-]pdrns or [-2—Jparos, third century B.c. 
(a) erather-of [—2—]apiorn, 154 (49 2) 
...dvy[s] Acoxréov[s], ephebos of Pandionis 
ca. 235 B.c., 186 (92 13) 

[....]uos) (Tapyjrrios), prytanis ca. 180 a., 
177 (79 B4) 

[.... vos (Tapyrrios), ca. 147 a.v., father of 
ex . . |tos, 177 (79 B 4) 

[....]kpdrys Bax[yvdt]8ov (Tapyijrrios), pry- 
tanis ca. 180 a.v., 177 (79 B 6) 

[....]vos (Tapyyjrrios], ca. 147 a.v., father of 
lo +5 . |vos, 177 (79 B 3) 

[....]vos) (Tapyjrris), prytanis ca. 180 A.D., 
V7 OB) 

. 2... pos Birimrov, ephebos of Aigeis ca. 235 
B.C, 186. (92 9) 


Lae Jos Avow|--—] (Tpwepaeds), prytanis 
ca. 180 a.v., 181 (85 13) 

BARA |s (Tpwepoetds), ca. 147 av., father of 
{ie ees Js, 181 (85 12) 

[eelet ]s) (Tpwenore’s), prytanis ca. 180 a.D., 


181 (85 12) 

[...7....]«Ajs ‘Papvovows, in a decree of 161/0, 
167 (6457) 

Lente ee Jo——-, ephebos of Leontis ca. 
235 z.c., 186 (92 16) 


[ios aor sobs Se dane |xe———, ephebos of Leontis ca. 
235° BC. 186°( 9277) 

[-&5]y Sarapinos, in a decree of 161/0, 167 
(64 55) 

[£414 ]uxds, prytanis ca. 180 a.p., 181 (85 15) 

[<*-15]8ou (genitive of patronymic), prytanis 
ca. 180 a.v., 181 (85 14) 

[—-—]d8ns, on a dedication of ca. 325 B.c., 153 


(45 5) 

[——— A ]iéwvevs, in a poletai record of ca. 250 
Bic. LOOUC oes) 

[—-— *AokAn]mdSov, in a citation of the first 


century B.c. (?), 173 (702) 

[———. A] ¢poSa[———], eponymos in a prytany 
register of 165/6 A.D. 177 (72 AS) 

[---—] Bo[vrd8ys], in a prytany inscription of 
A.D. 150-190, 176 (78 2) 

[--- *EA Jevoino[s], in a poletai record of ca. 
250 B:C., 156 (51-33) 

[—--—Jévys, in a decree of 161/0, 167 (6458) 

[--—— é&] Ovov, third century B.c. (?), husband 
of [—*2 —]aplorn, 154 (49 5) 


[---.. Ed |avéro[v], in a list of ca. 300 B.c., 
154 (475) 

[--—] Evzvpi8ys, in a decree of 161/0, 166 
(64 26-27) 


[--~]n, in a decree of 161/0, 167 (64 60) 
[——]ns ‘Hyjropos Oilvaios], secretary in 177/6, 
188 (94 2-3) 


[--- ..... |n[s K]Acoo[—-—], in a list of ca. 
300 B.c., 154 (47 2) 

[--— ....] @coprjorov, in a list of ca. 300 B.c., 
154 (473) 


[—--— K]uxvve[vs], in a decree of 161/0, 167 
(64 68) 

[--—]kAea, ina decree of 161/0, 167 (6457-58) 

[--— «A Je, ina decree of 161/0, 167 (64 59-60] 

SSS a= khéo(us) (Aiav7i8os), ephebos at end of 
fourth century B.c., 185 (91 3) 


[——— xAéous Eiwvupets|, kosmetes in an ephebe 
decree of 243/2, 159 (53.5) 
|—--— kAjs] (Evompeds), ca. 276 B.c., father of 


[---], 159 (535) 
[---—] Kodwv[76ev], in a poletai record of ca. 
290 B.65<157 (5154) 


[--— Kvda6y]varevs, in a poletai record of ca. 
250 *B.6;, 2156) (517-8) 
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[---] Aaxid8ys, in a poletai record of ca. 250 
BoC wl 577 (Oin48) 

----- Aeo(vs) (Aiavridos), ephebos at end of 
fourth century B.c., 185 (91 6) 

[---] MedAcre[¥vs], in a poletai record of ca. 250 
B.G.,, 106" (5134) 

--- -- vou (Alavri8os), ephebos at end of 
fourth century B.c., 185 (91 2) 

—-———vove(s) (Aiavridos), ephebos at end of 
fourth century B.c., 185 (91 4) 


[———]éeSnpuos *EA[evoivos], in a poletai record of 
ca, 250 B.c,, 156 ($1 31) 
[--- 6 —--—— Mapa6 | wos vew| repos |, archon ca. 


200 a.p. or later, 183 (88 2-3) 

[-—-Jo[--—] (Myppworows), prytanis A.D. 
150-190, 176 (78 20) 

[--—Jos, orator 161/0, 165 (644) 
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1. View Southeastward from Roof of Hephaisteion, August, 1946. Arrow Points to Northwest Corner 
of Middle Stoa. For View from Same Point in 1939 cf. Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 276, fig. 12 
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2. Terracotta Altar from Fifth-Century Well 
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INVESTIGATIONS AT CORINTH, 1946-1947 
(PLates LIV-LXVI) 


AST year marked the half century since the beginning of the excavations at 
Corinth by the American School of Classical Studies. During those fifty years 
the work has been three times interrupted on account of wars in which Greece has 
been involved. The last and longest of these interruptions, during World War II, 
lasted six years. The work was resumed in the fall of 1946, but no full-fledged cam- 
paign of excavation could be carried on because the post-war policy established by 
the Greek Government limits for the present archaeological investigation to monu- 
ments and areas already excavated before the war. In view of these restrictions a 
maximum of ten workmen were employed in the cleaning and supplementary excava- 
tions in the several areas. During the fall a smaller force was engaged in various 
repairs and other essential activities in the excavations and the Museum. 

The safety measures taken at the outbreak of the war had to be undone in order 
to make the antiquities available to visitors. In the excavations certain monuments, 
like the Sacred Spring, had been covered with stones and earth in order to protect 
precious antiquities from damage. In the Museum all the vases and other fragile 
objects had been wrapped in cotton and sawdust and stored away in wooden boxes, 
and the sculpture room had been filled with sand to a depth of 30cm. As a result 
of these precautionary measures the Museum was left intact except for about 35 
window panes shattered by stray bullets or willful vandalism; and in the excavations 
the losses were limited to a few architectural fragments and some decorated roof 
terracottas from the South Stoa. The general confusion and lawlessness which pre- 
vailed during the war years and the subsequent period had resulted in the destruction 
and removal of most of the fences, gates, and locks, and even of the stone walls built 
to protect the antiquities. Furthermore, the unchecked growth of weeds and shrubbery, 
particularly the pernicious caper plant, had left the excavations in a shabby condition 
and caused destruction to some of the antiquities. 

It became our first concern in the fall of 1946 to repair these damages as far 
as possible, to take the necessary measures for opening the Museum, and to restore 
the excavations to a presentable condition. At our request Mrs. Semni Karousou was 
sent by the Ministry of Education to supervise the opening of the sealed cases in the 
Museum, and the antiquities were then restored to their respective show cases. With 
the exception of the Byzantine Museum in Athens, the Corinth Museum was the first 
of the important collections of antiquities in Greece to open its doors to the public. 


Hesperia, XVI, 4 
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In the meantime the work on the various monuments under investigation was 
progressing." Most of the areas are centered in and about the ancient Agora. The 
restored plan, made by John Travlos (Fig. 1), includes all the areas in which work 
was done except two to be discussed at the end of this article. 


THE WEST TEMPLE TERRACE 


A series of Roman foundations built on a raised terrace at the west end of the 
Agora had been investigated by Robert Scranton, and two of the temples were pub- 
lished by him in 1944 in this journal. The further study of these monuments was 
continued in the course of this year. On the basis of Pausanias’ description and of 
other data an identification of the six small temples has now been proposed and a 
restoration of the buildings has been made. The identification, which by the nature 
of the evidence is necessarily conjectural to a certain degree, is as follows, in order 
from south to north: F, Temple of Tyche-Aphrodite; G, Pantheon; H and J, 
Temples of Herakles and Poseidon; K, with entrance from the south, Temple of 
Apollo; and D, at the north end of the terrace, Temple of Hermes. East of Temple K 
is the prominent foundation which carried the circular monument of Gn. Babbius 
Philinus, the well-known benefactor from the early decades of the Roman colony. 


* The Corinth Staff consisted of the following members. Robert Scranton was in charge of 
investigations of the West Temple Terrace, the Central Shops and Bema Complex, and the monu- 
ments in the lower Agora, and during the month of March he supervised the investigations on the 
Church lot. Saul Weinberg re-excavated and studied the Southeast Building and prepared for 
publication the material discovered in 1940 on the site of the projected addition to the Museum. 
Carl Roebuck was in charge of the work in the Asklepieion, and Mary Campbell Roebuck made a 
study of the terracotta roof-tiles discovered since the publication of Corinth IV, i, in 1929. The 
author of this article, besides being in general charge of the operations, devoted his time to the 
investigation of the South Stoa. The architects were: Leicester B. Holland, who made the drawings 
of the South Stoa; John Travlos, who spent several weeks in Corinth during the fall and winter 
making some of the drawings of the Roman buildings in the Agora and preparing the plan which 
appears in Figure 1; and Elias Scroubelos, who worked with Mr. Travlos on the buildings in the 
lower Agora, the Southeast Building, and the Asklepieion. Mrs. Robert Scranton assisted in 
replacing the objects in the Museum and, as secretary and stenographer, made it possible for the 
other members of the Staff to devote their time exclusively to their investigations. Roger Edwards 
spent several weeks in Corinth doing the inventories of finds from this year and of some other 
objects found prior to the outbreak of the war. The coins, a total of over 1,000, were identified 
and catalogued by Mrs. Broneer. 

Most of the photographs were taken by Demetrios Harisiades, who made several trips to 
Corinth during the spring of 1947. Between his visits the photographic work was in charge of 
Saul Weinberg, and other members of the Staff have contributed photographs of their particular 
subjects. The Foreman in charge was Evangelos Lekkas, who has served the School in this capacity 
since 1928. George Kachros, the faithful guard of the Museum, assisted by the second guard, 
Evangelos Pappapsomas, devoted his spare time to the mending of the pottery and cleaning of the 
coins and small finds, and for a time Andreas Mavragannes was in Corinth restoring the section 
of the roof shown in Plate LXIII. 26. 
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So much material of this monument has been preserved that a complete restoration 
(Pl. LIV, 1) was possible with a minimum of conjecture. 


CENTRAL SHOPS AND BEMA COMPLEX 


A study of the pre-Roman remains of the Agora has revealed sections of a cobble 
pavement sloping down toward the north and with a gentle rise toward the east and 
west. Earlier pavements can also be traced at lower levels, but the cobble pavement 
represents the latest pre-Roman level of the market place. The reconstruction of 
the city by the Romans did away with the sloping character of the ground. Artificial 
terraces were constructed and the Agora was laid out in two horizontal levels, sepa- 
rated by a series of low buildings. The southern half of the Agora, which served 
as the Forum Civile, was made ca. 2.50 m. higher than the larger, northern section. 
In the earliest Roman period the demarcation between the two levels consisted of a 
terrace wall constructed largely out of reused material. At the east end of this 
terrace was erected a circular monument, the lowest drum of which still remains in 
its original position. This structure, discovered in 1892 before the American excava- 
tions began, is one of the most prominent landmarks in the ancient Agora.” At a 
somewhat later period the Bema, referred to as rostra in an inscription from the early 
second century A.D.,° was constructed near the center of the Agora in front of the 
terrace wall. The building was flanked by a waiting room on either side. These rooms, 
to which the term scholae has been applied, were entered from the north at the level 
of the lower Agora. They were unroofed, and on two sides were marble benches to 
accommodate the petitioners who, like the Apostle Paul, came to present their cases 
before high officials. —The marble benches and other architectural members have been 
assembled and as far as possible restored to their original positions (Pl. LIV, 2). 
To the east and west of the scholae were stairways leading to the higher area on 
the south, and a row of small shops continued the line of the rostra complex. At the 
very western extremity was a building with three rooms, an apsidal one in the center 
flanked by a smaller rectangular room on either side and fronted by columns. This 
building has been identified as a cult house of Dionysos. 


* Fragments of a second drum were discovered in a modern gatepost, and a third drum is 
reported to have existed as late as last century, R. B. Richardson, 4.J.A., I, 1897, p. 469; O. Broneer, 
Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 154. Cf. note by W. B. Dinsmoor, Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 314 f. The data 
relating to this monument and its restoration will be presented more fully by R. L. Scranton, but 
it might be pointed out here that the existing fragments of the second drum, found in the gateposts 
of the Bakkouli property, show no trace of the projecting cornice which appears on Ittar’s drawing. 
The dimensions of the lower drum agree well with those indicated on the drawing, but certain 
other features of the drawing cannot readily be reconciled with the existing remains. 

8 Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 182. On the discovery and identification of the Bema see O. Broneer 
*Apyx. "Ed., 1937 A, pp. 125-128. An annual festival is now held in Corinth on the day of Sts. Peter 
and Paul, June 29, and at that time a divine service, conducted by the Bishop of Corinth, assisted 
by other bishops and priests, is held on the ancient Bema in commemoration of the Apostle Paul’s 
defence before Gallio. 
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THE SOUTHEAST BUILDING 


At the east end of the Agora a building, known as the Southeast Building, was 
discovered in one of the earlier excavations. Here a considerable amount of excava- 
tion had to be done because the ruins had been reburied by mud and débris washed 
down from the modern road. It has been possible to distinguish three periods of 
construction. The earliest building, entirely of poros, goes back to the early years of 
the Roman colony. A thorough reconstruction was made sometime before the middle 
of the first century A.p., probably at the expense of Gn. Babbius Philinus. The frieze 
above the colonnade on the east facade bears a dedicatory inscription in which the 
portico is specifically mentioned. From the titles of the donor—his name is lost—the 
connection of Babbius with this structure has been plausibly conjectured.* 

A remodeling of the interior, made some half century later, was probably paid 
for by the son of Babbius. A mosaic floor with geometric patterns belongs to this 
period, as do several fragments of an inscription on thin marble slabs (Pl. LIV, 3), 
found within the building and in the immediate vicinity. Some of the larger pieces 
came from the fill beneath the floor of the latest period which dates from the end of 
the fourth century A.p. The inscription is too fragmentary to restore in its entirety,” 
but some important conclusions can be reached. The first line may be restored as 
[Gn. B]abbiu[s] Gn. F. Aem. [At]tal[us. Only the cognomen is uncertain. Since 
the name of Gn. Babbius Philinus, which appears with his official titles on several 
inscriptions from Corinth, is never followed by the names of his father and tribe, 
it has been assumed that he was a freedman. The Babbius of the new inscription was 
a Roman citizen of the tribe Aemilia, which was the tribe of the Roman colony of 
Corinth, and it seems highly probable that he is the son—or possibly grandson—of the 
benefactor from the early part of the century. The fragment in the lower corner 
preserves part of a word which can best be restored as SCR|IPTA. We may assume 
that this has to do with the designation of the building, which on this slender evidence 
has been tentatively called the Tabularium. 

In the course of clearing the Roman structure several well shafts were excavated, 
some of which contained quantities of pottery. The best group came from a well whose 
contents date from the third quarter of the sixth century B.c. Most of the vases are 
of Corinthian manufacture including several groups of small skyphoi (Pl. LV, 4), 
each group consisting of vases practically identical in size and decoration. One lot 
of small skyphoi without figured decoration has been blackened and blistered by 
intense heat. Apparently the pottery came from a shop or potter’s establishment which 


4 Allen B. West, Corinth VIII, ii, Latin Inscriptions, no. 122. 

5 The fragments as arranged in Plate LIV, 3, are not all in their correct position. The two small 
fragments at the extreme right and left in the lower group, which would have come farther from 
the center, have been placed where they are in order to be included in the photograph. 
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was destroyed by fire. Mixed with the Corinthian pottery are considerable quantities 
of Attic vases, three of which are shown in Plate LV, 5. The black-figured kylix 
fragment at the top has figures of two wrestlers with spectators or judges on either 
side. Below is a small cup without handles and devoid of exterior decoration; in the 
inside center is a whorl pattern. The splendid omphalos phiale to the right of the 
picture is decorated with a leaf design in red and white and incised outlines. Another 
well shaft which could not be fully cleared because of the high water level contained 
pottery, lamps, and other objects from the late Hellenistic period. Several coins came 
from the fill, most important of which is a coin of Gaius Publilius, quaestor in the 
Roman province of Macedonia, 148-146 s.c. Apparently the shaft was filled up with 
débris that had accumulated during the hundred years that the city lay in ruins. 


THESES OME Sion 


The most extensive work was carried on in the South Stoa, the large commercial 
building which lined the southern edge of the Agora. The Stoa was excavated in the 
campaigns of 1933-1939, but in many places the débris covering the Greek remains 
was left for later investigation. Both in the Stoa proper and in the shops and store- 
rooms, which occupy the southern half, remains of earlier buildings lie buried under 
the Stoa floor. In the course of this year the two ends of the building were completely 
cleared and detailed drawings made. In these sections was found a considerable 
amount of pottery, terracotta figurines, and coins belonging to the pre-Stoa period. 
The most important piece of pottery, found under the floor of the shop XXX, was a 
painted terracotta altar which has been published as a separate article.*° A deposit 
of terracottas and pottery from the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. was discovered 
at the east end of the Stoa and was partly excavated this season. Among the terra- 
cottas a figure of Aphrodite riding on a swan and a pregnant woman seated in a chair 
deserve special mention. 

At the two ends of the Stoa the architectural members which lay scattered in 
disorder have been arranged and replaced on the existing foundations (Pl. LVI, 6). 
This has added much to the interest and intelligibility of the ruins. In the course of 
the investigations important data were obtained to determine the condition of the 
Agora during the hundred years of desolation between Mummius and Caesar. Two 
wagon roads traversing the Agora diagonally have left well-marked wheel ruts on 
the foundations of monuments which were in ruins when the roads were in use. The 
Roman buildings, on the other hand, were constructed above the levels of these roads. 
The wheel marks of one of the roads are visible in the lower right corner of the 
photograph, Plate LVI, 7, where the ruts cross the terrace wall in front of the Stoa. 
Prior to the destruction by Mummius this wall, which runs the entire length of the 
building, supported well over a hundred statues and dedications of various kinds. 


® Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 214-223. 
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Only the cuttings for their pedestals now remain; the monuments themselves had 
already been removed before the road came into existence. The foundation for the 
portico of the Southeast Building, seen on the lower left of Plate LVI, 7, is preserved 
at a level considerably higher than that of the road. This shows clearly that the 
portico is later than the road, which must have been in use during the period between 
the removal of the statues on the terrace wall and the construction of the Southeast 
Building in the early years of the colony. During the hundred years that the city 
lay in ruins the road was probably used for hauling building material from demolished 
buildings to other centers in the Corinthia. 

The most significant part of the excavation consisted of the complete clearing 
of several of the shop wells, the upper sections of which had been excavated in earlier 
campaigns. It had then been impossible to reach the bottom because the channel which 
supplied the wells with water and was connected with the Peirene system could not be 
emptied during the excavation season. Last winter, however, the water in this part 
of the Peirene system was let out and the water level was lowered to such an extent 
that the bottom of the wells could be reached, though with considerable difficulty. 
There are thirty-one wells in all, one in each but two of the front shops. Nineteen of 
these had been previously excavated down to the water level, and one, in shop XV, 
was opened this year. Of those previously dug seventeen have now been excavated 
to the very bottom. They proved to contain quantities of architectural fragments 
and roof-tiles from the Stoa as well as lamps, pottery, and miscellaneous finds. The 
objects from the lowest levels, most of which had found their way into the water 
while the wells were still in use, help to determine the kind of business carried on in 
the shops prior to the destruction in 146 B.c. 

It is obvious that this elaborate series of wells, connected with an underground 
channel at a depth of nearly 12 meters, was not designed primarily to furnish the 
shopkeepers with water. The well curbs which had been broken up and thrown into 
the wells show none of the customary rope marks made by drawing water. The wells 
were unquestionably intended chiefly as coolers and as such furnish the best example 
of ancient refrigeration preserved in Greece. I had formerly assumed that the shops 
were chiefly victuallers’ establishments,’ and that the perishable foodstuffs had been 
kept fresh in the wells. Though some of the shops may have been so used, it is now 
clear from the objects found at the lower levels that many were taverns and that the 
wells were used for keeping the wine chilled.* Some of the wells, particularly Ve 
contained quantities of broken wine jars, many of them with stamped handles. Most 
of the stamps are Knidian or Rhodian® (Pl. LVI, 8), but there are examples from 


@ Ad AL, KOON IE, 1933,.p. 556% “Apy- Ed. 1937 A, p. 131. 

8 The comic poet Strattis, a contemporary of Aristophanes, alludes to the practice of cooling 
wine in wells: oivov . . . yuydpevov &v ro dpa. (Meineke, Com. Frag. 2, p. 361). 

° No detailed study of the stamps from the wells has yet been made. The four stamps shown 
in Plate LVII, 8, appear to be as follows: upper left: *Eml Zevoxdeds | evdoatov | Kvidiov, Anchor ; 
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other parts of Greece and even from more distant centers. The amphora top shown 
in Plate LVII, 9, carries the stamp C.CAR. in Latin letters on both handles. Further 
study of these stamps will furnish data on the commercial relations of Corinth with 
the rest of the Mediterranean world during the late third and first half of the second 
centuries B.c. The jars were closed with a lid and sealed with clay or wax. Several 
of the lids have small holes either through the knob in the center or on the side, but 
many are not perforated (Pl. LVIII, 10). Probably the perforated lids were used 
for Jars containing new wine still in a state of fermentation. For the mixing of the 
wine before serving large bowls were used, an example of which is shown in Plate 
LVIII, 11. This belongs to a late phase of Westabhang ware with floral decorations 
applied in opaque colors over the black glaze. Several varieties of pitchers were in use 
in the shops, the most characteristic type being the Jagynos (Pl. LVIII, 12) with tall 
neck and long handle and with a double convex body. This type of vessel, which seems 
to have originated in Egypt, is mentioned in literature as the companion in drunken 
revelries.”° 

The drinking cups from the wells are numerous and belong to a wide variety of 
shapes. Most typical is the kantharos and a deep two-handled cup with angular 
profile and small foot (Pl. LIX, 13, 14). Most varieties, though not all, have a flat 
attachment above the handle, sometimes shaped like a leaf. The lower part is usually 
plain, but several examples have vertical ribs or grooves. The upper zone carries the 
chief decoration in a variety of designs, either painted in opaque colors or incised, and 
sometimes a combination of the two types of decoration occurs.** Frequently the 
design is applied only on one side of the vase, the other side being reserved for an 
inscription incised through the glaze. The inscription consists for the most part of a 
single word, usually the name of a deity or some abstract idea, always in the genitive 
case. The following inscriptions appear on vases found in the wells: AIOC C@ THPOC 
(PE LIX) 14, right) (twice); AIONYCOY © (PIAL De TSlett ys Gaviceys EPWTOC, 
AAY[ITIAC], H[AONJHC, HAY[TTOTIAC],TI[CTEOC], YTIEIAC (PIL. LIX, 15, right), 
ACPANEIAC, TTAYCIKPHTTA[AOY] (?), TIONG . .. YC. Smaller drinking cups, 
with or without handle (Pl. LX, 16), some with raised decorations, and a wide 
variety of Megarian bowls (Pl. LX, 17), were found in the same context. Related 


lower left: [Emi] @cvdol pida] | KAevrddvo[s] | Kvidi(ov), Double Ax; upper right: [Mnvobémos |, 
Cornucopia on the left, Double Ax at bottom; lower right: °*E7! *Adeéua| you] ‘YaxwOiov. The last 
two are Rhodian. These readings were made from a photograph by Virginia Grace, who dates them 
in the second quarter of the second century B.c., i. e., shortly before the destruction of the city. 

*° See G. Leroux, Lagynos, especially pp. 73-82, and the description of the Alexandrian festival 
Lagynophoria in Athenaios, Deipnosophistae, p. 276. A lagynos of a peculiar type was found in 
1934 at the east end of the South Stoa. See A.J.A., XXXIX, 1935, p71, ent: 

*+ A deposit containing many drinking cups and other pottery of the same kind as those found 
in the wells was discovered in 1934 in shop I beneath the stairway leading to the second storey 
of the Stoa. See Broneer, 4.J.4., XXXIX, 1935, pp. 71-72, and figs. 14 and 15. 
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in fabric to these drinking vessels are several types of late Hellenistic lamps, a few 
of which are shown in Plate LX, 18.** Many of the lamps were found intact and all 
show signs of use. The shops having been lighted chiefly from the Stoa through the 
open door, artificial lighting would have been needed not only at night but even on 
dark days. Since so many of the lamps have found their way into the wells unbroken 
we may assume that they fell into the water by accident, having been placed on the 
well curb or on the wooden contrivance for lowering the wine and victuals into 
the wells. 

Taverns would also require games and music for the entertainment of their 
customers, and evidence of both has been discovered. Table tops of red and white 
marble were found in many wells. The table illustrated in Plate LXI, 19, shows signs 
of long use, and stuck to its top was found a silver coin (seen in the lower left corner ) 
of the Achaean League.** Knuckle bones, all smooth and blackened from frequent use, 
were found in large numbers, one well containing no less than 5S In Plate LX1,20; 
are shown three varieties. The bones in the upper row, which have been flattened by 
sawing off a thin slice on either side, were probably used as markers. The three pieces 
in the bottom row, which are perforated through the center, may possibly have been 
markers, too, or perhaps the holes had been filled with some kind of substance to weight 
the pieces. In the middle row are arranged six astragals showing all six possible 
throws. In the game called xérova, still played with bones of this kind by the inhabi- 
tants of Old Corinth, these throws are called, in order from left to right: King, Vizier, 
Baker, Thief, Single, and Dual. The last two would not turn up very frequently 
if the game was played on a smooth surface; for the purpose of photographing them 
in this position it was necessary to support them with plasticine. Many of the wells 
produced pieces of flutes either of bone or ivory, the best preserved of which are 
shown in Plate LXI, 21. The four pieces come from different wells and obviously 
belong to more than one instrument.” 

Each season’s work seems to produce some group of objects for which no con- 
vincing explanation can be found. In Plate LXII, 22, is arranged a selection of 
terracotta tubes, all found in well XV, which produced no less than 176 of these 
curiosities. They are very roughly shaped of coarse clay. One end has a profile like 
the base of a small vessel, but the bottom is so uneven that many of them could not 
stand up without support. From the base they taper toward the top where they 


12 The lamps shown in Plate LX, 18, belong to types VIII, IX, X, XI, XIII, XVII and XVIII. 
All appear to be of pre-Roman date. 

18 Mantineia, renamed Antigoneia, after 222 B.c. See S. W. Grose, McClean Collection, II, 
nos. 6479-6482. 

14In general the sections resemble those found at Meroé in Egypt, recently published by 
Nicholas B. Bodley in A.J.A4., L, 1946, pp. 217-239. Two sections of a single instrument came 
from a well in Corinth together with pottery from the end of the fifth century B.c. See Broneer, 
AJ A, SX SEX, 1935,'p.-73, fig: Is. 
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terminate in a thin, fragile lip, preserved only in a few examples. The hole has a 
diameter of ca. 0.01 m. at the top and narrows toward the bottom. The depth is 
ca. 0.035 m., approximately half the total height of the object. It has been suggested 
that these were used as bottle stoppers, but the vases found in the same well were 
mostly large amphorae requiring a flat circular lid of the kind described above (PI. 
LVIII, 10); nor would such use require a hollow tube. A more likely explanation is 
suggested by the presence in the same well of numerous lumps of color, mostly red, 
which at a certain depth had dissolved and colored the mud red. One might conjecture 
that the terracotta tubes were used as color containers in some artist’s studio or beauty 
parlor. The hole is very small, however, in proportion to the size of the object; the 
thin lip is not conveniently shaped to receive a stopper; and the uneven base and the 
coarseness and careless workmanship seem out of keeping with such a purpose. 

Apart from the objects which can be more or less directly associated with the 
use of the shops as taverns and lunch rooms, the wells yielded a wide variety of other 
articles which help to establish the chronology and use of the Stoa in its various periods 
of construction. In well IV was found a terracotta mould for a draped female figure 
(PI. LXII, 23), wearing a one-piece garment held together with a large circular clasp 
above each shoulder. The only important piece of sculpture from the wells is a small 
marble head of a woman, in front view (Pl. LXIII, 24). It came from the lower fill 
of well XX in the same context as a coin of Sikyon, 323-251 B.c., and some Megarian 
bowl fragments. The back of the head has a flat break, indicating that it was once 
part of a relief. The features of the face are well modeled in good fourth-century 
style, but the ears and rear part of the hair are only sketchily rendered. 

A small bronze plaque * with traces of silver plating was found in well XX ata 
slightly lower level than the marble head. After being cleaned it proved to contain 
a figure of Hermes engraved in outline (Pl. LXIII, 25). The god is seated on a rock, 
leaning backward, with his right elbow resting on a rock and in his left hand he holds 
the kerykeion. He wears the petasos, and his chlamys is fastened round his neck and 
spread over the rock on which he is sitting. In the upper right corner is a curved line 
with dots, apparently from some floral design. In the upper left corner is a hole for 
suspension, and a corresponding hole must be assumed in the opposite corner. The 
delicate little figure is obviously designed to fit the space of the bronze, the original 
edges of which seem to be preserved except the right edge. Here an irregular break 
indicates that a portion on the right is missing. It probably contained the figure of a 
votary approaching from the front, and holding in his hand a branch which is partly 
preserved. 

The architectural fragments and especially the terracotta roof-tiles found in the 
wells are of particular interest. In previous campaigns several sections of the raking 


*’ The fragment measures only 0.032 x 0.037 m. For the type of seated Hermes see below, 
Miate XV 31. 
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and horizontal simas and other decorative members of the roof had come to light. 
These were kept under lock and key in the shed constructed to protect the mosaic floor, 
which covers the area originally occupied by shops and storerooms VI and VII. 
During the war years members of the occupying forces broke into this shed and 
removed one lion-head spout and some antefixes. We were fortunate in discovering 
this year two almost complete sections of the horizontal sima with the lion-head spouts 
in good condition. These made it possible to assemble the material from the roof and 
to reconstruct a section as shown in Plate LXIII, 26. The raking sima is decorated 
with painted designs of alternating palmettes and lotus buds above a maeander pattern. 
The horizontal sima has double spirals in relief which stand out in the color of the 
clay against a black ground. At the bottom is a maeander pattern similar to that on 
the raking sima. The lion heads are carefully modeled, and a realistic touch is added 
by the application of color suggesting the natural colors of the beast. Thus the mane 
is a light tan, eyes and nostrils black, the tongue and lips red. Above the joints of the 
sima are antefixes with the leaves of the palmette and spirals in relief in the color 
of the clay against a dark background. The ridge palmettes, like the raking cornice, 
have only painted designs. Along the ridge between the palmettes is a special ridge 
cover tile, several sections of which were found complete. In the rear of the Stoa 
there was no sima, but the eaves tiles have a decorated overhang, and the cover tiles 
terminate in straight antefixes carrying the same design as those fitting over the sima 
on the facade. 

The width of the roof-tiles and of the sections of sima do not fit the dimensions 
of the Doric order, a restoration of which is shown on Plate LXIV, 27. With four 
tile widths to each interaxial distance the width of each section of sima should be 
0.583 m., whereas the preserved sections all measure almost exactly 0.62 m. The dis- 
crepancy seems to have been taken into consideration by the architect who arranged 
them so that a lion-head spout would come directly over every fifth column, while in 
alternate divisions of four intercolumniations an antefix would come over every fifth 
column. The remaining lion-heads and antefixes would be off center. This arrange- 
ment is reflected in a feature at the ground level. There is a stuccoed gutter running 
along the facade of the Stoa with a square clearing basin in front of every fifth column 
beginning with the second column from either end of the building. 


TeiAl, TRENCH IN THE CHURCH LOT 


Two areas were investigated outside the limits of the ancient Agora. The modern 
Church of the Virgin, severely damaged during the earthquakes of 1928 and 1930, 
#5 to be taken down and rebuilt. Since it is located only about 75 meters from the 
southeast corner of the Agora and the church lot might thus contain important 
archaeological remains, the Archaeological Service of the Ministry of Education 
requested that we investigate the ground. A trench 3 meters wide and nearly 30 meters 
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long was dug diagonally across the front lot of the Church to a depth of ca. 4 meters. 
Four main periods of occupation could be observed in this trench. No buildings of | 
pre-Roman times were found, but there are traces of a Greek road, and a manhole 
leading to a channel at a depth of 10 meters below the present ground level contained 
considerable quantities of pottery, mostly from the late fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 

The early Roman period is represented by a heavy wall which appeared in the 
west half of the trench. It is constructed of poros blocks and meets another wall at 
right angles, but the nature of the structure could not be determined without further 
clearing of the area. To the same general period, though perhaps a few years later, 
belongs a rather poorly constructed building divided into rooms opening toward the 
east. These are probably shops, but only one room and a corner of the second were 
excavated at the very east end of the trench. This building had been destroyed by fire. 
In the eastern half of the trench were found the remains of a large building with 
marble flooring in a poor state of preservation. It seems to date from late Roman or 
early Christian times. At a much higher level, only about one meter below the present 
ground level, appeared a complex of Byzantine walls of massive construction and more 
careful workmanship than is customarily the case in walls of this period. It is a 
significant feature of all these building periods that the orientation remained un- 
changed from earliest Roman times to the period represented by the modern church. 

This trial trench produced a few objects of note. A gold coin of John II Com- 
nenus, 1118-1143, came from the Byzantine deposit. In the fill of the Roman “ shops ” 
was found a marble statuette of Aphrodite (Pl. LXIV, 28) with head and arms 
missing but otherwise in an excellent state of preservation. She is nude to the waist 
_and the drapery covering the lower half of the body is represented as being held in 
place by its own weight resting on the raised left leg. Her left foot rests on a goose, 
rather carelessly carved. On her left side stands a flat pillar, on the top of which are 
traces of the shield which the goddess held in her hands. 

The statuette, which is a somewhat simplified copy of the Capua type of Aphro- 
dite, is the first example of the type found at Corinth. Its discovery is of special 
significance because of the theory promulgated by Adolf Furtwangler * that the 
prototype of the series was the cult statue of the goddess in the temple on Acrocorinth. 
Though differing in certain details from the Capua copy, particularly in the footrest, 
the statuette is clearly a copy of the same original from which the statue in Naples 
derived its form. On Corinthian coins and on lamps of the second century A.D. 
Aphrodite is pictured holding a shield in her hands, and one coin of Lucius Verus 
shows her standing in this familiar pose within her temple on the citadel.’ These 


*° Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, pp. 384 ff. 

“ Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, pl. G, CXXVI. For 
a discussion of the cult statue on Acrocorinth and its relation to the Aphrodite of Capua see my 
article in University of California Publications in Classical Archaeology, vol. I, no. 2, pp. 65-84. 
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miniature representations with two exceptions differ in important respects from the 
marble copies. The lamps and all but two of the coins show the goddess holding the 
shield in her hands without the columnar support, and her face is turned toward the 
spectator’s left. On most of the coins there is a small figure of Eros—in one instance 
two Erotes—looking up at the goddess, and on two of the lamps dolphins take the 
place of the Erotes. The drapery, too, appears to be quite different, but in such details 
the coins are not to be trusted. The marble copies, of which there are many, differ 
among themselves in certain details, but agree in showing her turned toward the 
spectator’s right, and in most instances the shield is supported on a pillar or, in one 
case, on the head of an Eros. 

Weare thus dealing with two distinct types of Aphrodite figures, or at least with 
two different variations that may ultimately go back to a common prototype. The 
first, represented by the marble copies and by two coins, has the column supporting 
the shield and the goddess is turned to the spectator’s right, whereas the other type, 
known from numerous coin types and lamps from Corinth, shows the goddess turned 
toward the spectator’s left and holding the shield without the support of the column. 
Of the two coins of Corinth, reproducing the first of these types of Aphrodite, the 
earlier is a coin of Domitian,” on the reverse of which is the figure of Aphrodite to 
right holding the shield on a pillar. There seems to be a miniature figure of Eros on 
the left. The other example is a coin of Hadrian,” on which the goddess, turned to 
right with shield on pillar, is standing within her temple on Acrocorinth. The building 
is tetrastyle, very similar to that on a coin of Lucius Verus,” in which she is facing 
left and holding the shield in her hands without columnar support. 

The coins indicate that both types of statue stood in the temple on the citadel, 
but there seems to be a chronological difference. Of the two coins on which she is 
turned right and holds the shield on a column the latest is one of Hadrian. The other 
series, of which there are numerous examples, begins with Hadrian and extends to the 
reign of Caracalla.” Unless we assume that the two statues existed in the temple 
simultaneously, which is unlikely in view of the fact that both were apparently cult 
images, we must conclude that the earlier of the two was replaced sometime during 
the reign of Hadrian. The type with the pillar was probably of marble and all the 
existing marble copies are of this type. The later type, in which she holds the shield 
at arm’s length without support from below, must have been of bronze, since the 
marble arms could hardly have supported the weight of the shield. / 


18 Katharine M. Edwards, Corinth VI, Coins, no. 101, and cf. Broneer, op. cit., p. 70 and 
pl. 8, f. 
19 Tmhoof-Blumer and Gardner, op. cit., pl. FF, XVI. 
20 Tbid., pl. G, CXXVI. 
21 [bid., pp. 25-27. 
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The shop in which the statuette was discovered contained quantities of tiles, 
iron slag, and ash. Among this débris were found the fragments of two terracotta 
figures, one of which represents young Dionysos seated on a circular base and holding 
a bunch of grapes in his right hand (Pl. LXV, 29); the other is a standing figure 
of a bearded deity, probably Zeus or Hades (Pl. LXV, 30). These figurines, rather 
crudely modeled of a coarse, brick-red clay, quite unlike the clay of Corinth, are 
unquestionably of Egyptian origin. The features of the Dionysos figure are strongly 
reminiscent of the boy Harpocrates. 

The manhole to the Greek drain contained some late red-figured pottery, the 
best preserved of which is a large skyphos. On one side (Pl. LXV, 31) is a figure 
of Hermes seated on a rock over which his cloak is spread. He wears no clothing 
except his petasos, and the wings on his feet are not indicated. In his left hand he 
holds some object resembling a fillet. He is looking back at a youth engaged in some 
action with both his hands. The second figure has a chlamys thrown loosely over his 
left shoulder, but is otherwise nude. The Hermes figure is of particular interest 
because his pose is almost identical with that of the same deity on the bronze plaque 
described above * (Pl. LXIII, 25). The chief difference is in the turning of the head. 
On the vase he looks back at the worshipper behind him, while on the bronze plaque 
he looks forward toward a votary (now missing) standing in front. Both figures 
doubtless derive from some well-known painting or relief. The other side of the 
skyphos (PI. LXVI, 32), which is less well preserved, is decorated with a winged 
nude figure, perhaps Thanatos, mounted on a horse. 


THE ASKLEPIEION 


The investigations in the Asklepieion and Lerna area have brought to light several 
important details which will help to complete the picture of the ancient health resort. 
Trial pits dug to the north of Lerna have revealed the lower courses of the north 
city wall with its interior core of sun-baked brick. The way in which the fortification 
and the fountain structure are tied together shows clearly that they belong to the same 
period. Apparently when the Sanctuary and fountain were rebuilt and expanded in 
the fourth century B.c. the plan included construction of the north city wall which 
here served also as a retaining wall supporting the deep fill on the north side of the 
Lerna court. 


*“ This was first pointed out to me by Roger Edwards. A Herakles figure in a somewhat similar 
pose, kindly called to my attention by Phyllis W. Lehmann, occurs on a bronze relief in the Barberini 
Collection, Della Seta, Museo di Villa Giulia, pl. LIX. See Phyllis W. Lehmann, Statues on Coins 
pp. 40-52, where a series of seated Herakles figures is discussed. With them compare the Fick 
in the Hermitage, of which there is a copy in the Acropolis Museum, M. Bieber, Ath. Mitt. 
XXXVI, 1912, pp. 174 ff. They seem to me to belong to a different type. The variations of the 
god seated on a rock are too numerous to be derived from a single prototype. 
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The destruction of the city by Mummius in 146 B.c. has left unmistakable traces 
in the ruins of the fountain. A much-used wagon road at one time cut diagonally 
across the court and the propylon. This can only have taken place while the buildings 
were in ruins, and the coins and pottery found in the accumulation of earth above the 
road agree with such a date. Like the Corinthian Agora with its public buildings, 
the Fountain of Lerna and the Sanctuary of Asklepios became convenient quarries 
from which building material was collected and hauled to other towns in the Corinthia. 
The dedications from the Asklepieion which had been packed away during the war 
years have again been replaced in the Asklepieion room of the Museum (Pl. LXVI, 
33) where they form one of the most striking exhibits from ancient Corinth. 


Oscar BRONEER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


BACCHIC EROTES AT TARENTUM 
(Pirate LXVIT) 


REEK artists and craftsmen in the course of a thousand years of ancient 
history passed through many phases of taste and expressed themselves in 
innumerable techniques. They also originated a large part of the world’s iconography, 
even a larger percentage than is usually credited to them. It is always illuminating 
to discover the Greeks using a technique or symbol or exhibiting a taste not attributed 
to them previously. A group of vases with pastel colors and relief decoration, ex- 
cavated at Tarentum, a South Italic city founded by Greek colonists, is a case in point. 
On vases belonging to this group there appears for the first time, executed by Greek 
hands, a scene which was copied by the Romans and by the successors of the Romans 
down to our own time: the baby Erotes engaged in the acts of men, specifically in 
bacchic revels. 

The vases are tall and thin, with covers and with high bases (Plate LX VII, 1, 2). 
Usually they have two handles each. Friezes of figures in relief and curly leaves 
‘moulded separately and attached at critical points are the important decorative ele- 
ments. Tongue patterns and necklaces supplement the decoration, all of which is 
confined to the fronts of the vases, showing that the intention was to place them 
against walls or in niches. The three or four horizontal ridges on each vase continue 
across the back. 

The fabric is soft, light brown clay. White, pink, and gold occur on all the vases 
and some of them have additional colors. Every vase has been repaired. Since the 
colors are easy to imitate with water color on plaster, and since, except for the gold, 
they are inclined to run, it is extremely difficult to recognize the repaired and restored 
portions of the vases and to decide to which areas the various colors were originally 
applied. 

Vive vases of this ware are in American museums, three in the Metropolitan 
Museum and two in the Walters Art Gallery. These five use three subjects; there 
are two pairs and one single vase for which we may imagine a mate. Three vases 
depicting two of the same subjects have been previously published, with unsatisfactory 
illustrations. It is possible that they are additional pieces and are still in European 
collections, but equally possible that they are three of the five now in America. In 
the latter case, the United States may claim a monopoly on the extant specimens of 
this extraordinary ware. 

Our Plate LXVII, 1 is in the Walters Art Gallery. It was formerly in the 
Massarenti Collection in Rome, and was listed in the catalogue of that collection as 
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having been found at Tarentum.’ The body rests in a high, turned base at the top 
of which are three large acanthus leaves with projecting tips. There are two handles, 
with acanthus leaves at each point of attachment. The leaves are well shaped and 
veined. The body with its relief decoration was made in a mould. Just above the 
base is a band of tongues, about the middle are five little Erotes, and still higher up 
is a band of what might be classed as tongues, though they are rounded at both ends. 
A relief of pendants hanging from rosettes, in exact imitation of a Greek necklace, 
ornaments the front of the neck. The cover slopes up toward the center where there 
rises a group of three acanthus leaves and a stiff stalk which sprouts into leaves 
at the top. 

Body and cover were coated with white slip; much of it is still preserved. The 
necklace is gilded, and so are the horizontal bands, below and above the frieze of 
Erotes and at the shoulder. The main frieze has pink spread over the figures as well 
as the background. There is a pink line on the cover and a gilt line, too; there is also 
pink paint from some design no longer recognizable. The vase has been extensively 
repaired; one handle has been reattached and there are cracks across the body, one 
crack cutting through the Erotes. Restorations which have been made over these 
damaged areas in pastel colors have been most skillful, and it is difficult to distinguish 
between the restored areas and the real surface. 

The five Erotes on the front carry the following objects (beginning at our right) : 
a pair of flutes; a torch and a pointed amphora; a torch and a pail; a cithar; and a 
long object, probably a thyrsos. The full significance of this procession of baby gods 
with these implements will become plain when we have considered some other vases. 

The Walters Art Gallery has been fortunate in receiving a vase of this ware as 
a gift from Mr. James W. Barney (Plate LXVII, 2).? It has been broken and 
repaired, but has not been extensively restored. Parts of the cover and of the pro- 
jecting acanthus leaves are missing. With the vase came a tag stating that it had been 
excavated at Tarentum. Gilt is well preserved on three bands which encircle the body, 
on the necklace, on the lip, on several of the objects in the hands of the participants 
and on their wings and draperies; also, on the upper part of the base. Pink is pre- 
served over large areas, most noticeably in the tongues and on the background for 
the Erotes. The leaves are roughly shaped and lack details, which may have been 
rendered in paint. 

A duplicate vase is in the Metropolitan Museum, having been acquired by pur- 
chase in 1896.* It shows few signs of repair; on the other hand, the color is not well 
preserved. These two vases have identical covers, bases and handles. They are so 


1 Walters Art Gallery, no. 48.117. Ht. with cover, 23 inches (.585 m.). E. Van Esbrouck and 
others, Catalogue du Musée au Palais Accorambom, pt. II, Rome, 1897, pp. 55 f., no. 246. 

? Walters Art Gallery, no. 48.1942. Ht. with cover, 19%@ inches (.493 m.). 

8 Metropolitan Museum, no. G.R. 1017. 
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nearly alike that they must have been made in the same moulds, and possibly they 
were intended as mates. In the Tyskiewicz sale catalogue a similar vase was illus- 
trated.‘ It is difficult to ascertain whether this is a third example, or one of the two 
now in America. I feel fairly certain that it is not the one in the Metropolitan, but 
it might be the one in Baltimore. 

On these two (or three) vases, each of the baby figures wears a piece of light 
drapery, passing across his back, surrounding his arms, and fluttering to the sides. 
The figure farthest to the spectator’s right skips toward the center, carrying two 
small vases, one high on his left shoulder, one in his right hand held at knee level. 
The second runs toward the center, pouring from a pitcher held in his right hand 
into a saucer in his left hand. At the center of the scene is Eros poised on his left toe, 
holding a goat on his shoulder. Continuing toward our left, we meet an Eros trotting 
toward the center of the picture, with a single vase in both his outstretched hands. 
At the end comes the fifth Eros; above his head he swings a bow with his right hand. 
It is difficult to identify the object in his other hand, but it may be a torch. 

Many of the attributes carried by the Erotes in the two scenes (on three, or more 
vases) are vessels for serving and drinking wine. Clearly, as the Erotes so frequently 
imitate men at their duties and pleasures, they are engaged in a bacchic revel. The 
goat, the thyrsos if it is a thyrsos, the torches and the cithar prove that it is a revel, 
not a mere symposium. The bow may mean that one Eros is taking advantage of the 
woodland locale for hunting purposes. (Considering the rest of the scene, it probably 
is not for shooting the arrows of love). 

To complete our record of this peculiar ware, we must mention some vases of the 
same technique but with different subjects. Two covered vases with pastel colors 
were excavated from a tomb at Tarentum and published by Lenormant in the Gazette 
archéologique for 1881-2." The bodies stood on separately made bases without being 
attached to them. There were no protruding acanthus leaves and no handles. Six 
figures, instead of being made with the body, were moulded separately and then 
attached. Due to this method of manufacture, a raised area was apparent around 
each figure. Two different arrangements of the figures were followed. The figures 
were: Athena with a palm branch; Nike holding a shield; a seated man and a standing 
woman, each playing a cithar; and two baby Erotes. The tongues were bounded by 
incised lines, not by relief lines as on the vases with the many Erotes. It was recorded 
that these vases had gold leaf and rich polychromy including blue on the necks. 

The reproductions from photographs taken in 1881 leave much to be desired. 
It is impossible to decide whether or not a pair of vases which was acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1896 is the same." Each corresponds to one of the others 


4 Froehner, Sale Catalogue, Tyskiewicz Collection, 1898, pl. 10. 
® Lenormant, in Gazette archéologique, VII, 1881-2, pp. 179 f., pl. 26. 
° Metropolitan Museum, nos. G.R. 1016, G.R. 1018. 
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in its arrangement of figures. The tongue patterns are rendered in the same way. 
Shapes of bases and handles are alike, and distinctly different from the other vases. 
The colors, as described by Miss Christine Alexander, are pink, reddish brown, blue, 
yellow, and gilt which is applied over yellow in some areas, in others over pink. Miss 
Alexander adds that it is impossible to ascertain the complete color scheme and that 
it probably was not the same on both vases. This color count is not at variance with 
that given in Gazette archéologique. The most noticeable differences are the handles 
on the Metropolitan vases, and the tufts of leaves on the stalks on the covers; the 
appendages are not present in the old illustrations. Since the handles and leaves are 
attached with glue, it is quite possible that the Metropolitan Museum acquired the 
original pair of vases, to which parts had been attached after the first photographs 
were taken. 

As far as the subject is concerned, it is of little consequence whether one or two 
pairs of vases has been preserved. There are six figures arranged in two orders, and 
the scene is impossible of interpretation no matter which order is chosen. Clearly, 
the maker of the vase cared little about telling a story, and combined his figures at 
random. Yet we may hazard a guess as to the nearest pictorial representation to his: 
the judgment of Paris,’ with Paris represented as playing a musical instrument when 
the three goddesses came to consult him.* Athena certainly belongs in the judgment 
scene and the Erotes are appropriate in any scene in which the susceptible Paris 
participates. Aphrodite should be there, and the semi-nude female with the cithar 
may be a substitute for her. Instead of Hera, the artist has introduced Nike, who is 
sometimes present in a subsidiary role at the judgment. I think it possible that the 
stamps used on these relief vases were intended for a representation of the judgment 
of Paris, and that the craftsman chose Paris, the Erotes, and any three female figures 
to fill the spaces on the vases. It would be impossible to prove this theory, however, 
and the scene cannot be said to have been explained. 

Certainly this scene, whether or not it is the judgment of Paris, had many proto- 
types, but the scenes with the Erotes in action point forward in time. 

The Greek Eros did not begin life as a chubby baby. In early Greek times he was 
a dignified youth. His transformation into a baby occurred during the Hellenistic 
period, and so did the multiplication of Eros into many Erotes. It was a baby, called 
Cupid, that the Romans loved and worshipped; but already among the terracotta 
statuettes of the Hellenistic Age winged baby gods were common. Many times the 
baby is associated with Aphrodite, and therefore preserves his original function of 
love-god. The scene which I have hypothesized to be the judgment of Paris includes 


7 See the vase in the manner of Meidias in Karlsruhe, Furtwangler and Reichhold, Griechische 


Vasenmalerei, pl. 30. ; 
@ On the subject in general see Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen und romischen Mythologie, 


SU. Paris. 
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two little love-gods. In other cases, the identical figure or a group of such figures is 
engaged in acts which have no erotic significance. It may be incorrect even to refer 
to them as Erotes, but no better name suggests itself.” 

A few examples are sufficient to show the development of this subject. Early 
in the Hellenistic period, in the late fourth or early third century B.c., we should place 
a vase (recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum) where, in polychrome relief 
against a background of black, two boy Erotes are giving a flying lesson to a baby 
Eros, in the presence of Aphrodite and Pan.’? On “‘ Megarian” bowls of the late 
third century we meet pairs of winged babies, where Eros playing the double flutes 
alternates with Eros brandishing two pairs of what look like flutes but may be intended 
for clappers.* Baby Erotes are to be found on Hellenistic Pergamene ware, usually 
singly.” It is from early Roman days that we have the famous scenes of several Erotes 
participating in the tasks and pleasures of men, frequently those tasks and pleasures 
which are connected with the vine: the harvest of the grapes, or the vintage, or the 
bacchic orgy which attends the consumption of the wine, or the music which must 
accompany the orgy. Most familiar are the scenes on a silver cup from Boscoreale, 
where Erotes ride wild beasts,"* and the vintage and bacchic scenes in the latest Pom- 
peian style of wall painting, in the House of the Vettii.** Less famous but equally 
charming is an octagonal marble urn of the Augustan Age, having a vine pattern and 
seven Erotes dancing and playing musical instruments, and carrying torches and a 
lantern.” An old controversy about the date of a large class of metal pans and jugs 
with bacchic Erotes has been settled, in my opinion, in favor of the Augustan Age.”® 
Single Eros figures occur, but rarely, on terra sigillata ware of the early empire.’ In 
later Roman times, scenes with Erotes are common on sarcophagi and their covers. 

Now where in this history shall we place the vases from Tarentum with the 
complete scenes of five Erotes with bacchic and musical implements? It would be 
difficult to assign a date to them later than the third century B.c. For, in the second 


* Birt, dus dem Leben der Antike, 1922, p. 149, calls them children of the nymphs. 
*° Bul. Met. Mus., n.s. II, 1944-5, pp. 170 ff. 


7 Walters Art Gallery, no. 48.130. Cf. Baur, in A.J.A., XLV, 1941, p. 235, fig. 4 (Perhaps 
Delian, end of 3rd century). 

* Courby, Les vases grecques a reliefs (Bib. des écoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 125)5 
1922, pp. 458, 462 f. 

*® Heron de Villefosse, Mon. Piot, V, 1899, pls. V, VI. 

** Reinach, Répertoire de peintures, p. 85, no. 5; p. 88, no. 5. 

*° Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs, III, p. 185, no. 3; Weege, Der Tanz in der Antike, 1926, 
pl7s hee 243, 


*° A. Radnoti, Die romischen Bronzegefisse von Pannonien (Dissertationes Pannonicae, IT, 6), 
1938, pp. 16-18. 
“HE. F. De Cou, Antiquities from Boscoreale in Field Museum of Natural History (Field 
Museum, publication 152. Anthropological Series. Vol. VII, no. 4), 1912, pp. 203 ff., pls. CVI £. 
** Baumeister, Denkmdler, I, p. 447, fig. 495. Two examples in the Walters Art Gallery, 
Lehmann-Hartleben and Olsen, Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore, 1942, figs. 9, 27. 
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Punic War at the end of this century, Rome overcame Tarentum and paraded its 
captured wealth in a costly triumph. Tarentum was a poor town ever after. It is 
improbable that the Tarentines after their conquest possessed expensive items, and 
the polychrome vases must certainly have been expensive, though not the equal of 
the gorgeous native metalware. Lenormant, in discussing one pair of the vases, 
unhesitatingly dated them about the middle of the third century, and he seems to have 
known something of the circumstances of excavation, since he remarked that the most 
valuable objects were early removed from the tomb. The excavational evidence, then, 
seems to point toward a third-century date. 

Decorative patterns and technique tend to date these vases early in the Hellenistic 
period. Polychromy is characteristic not only of the terracotta statuettes of this age, 
but of many pottery wares. The gilt necklaces are usual on black-glazed vases which 
begin in Greece in the fourth century B.c. and continue for a short time there; and 
more elaborate painting is characteristic of the Italian vases, called ‘‘ Gnathia ” ware, 
which are slightly later in date.** Pastel colors were frequently added to Kertch vases, 
which were a developed Attic ware, essentially red-figured. A little-known but very 
interesting vase found at Olbia is black glazed as to its body, but the shoulders, neck, 
handles, and covers are polychrome.” Plastic heads on the handles, floral patterns in 
relief on the shoulder, and leaves partly in relief and partly in the round attached 
beside the handles, are its main decorations. The black glaze connects it with early 
wares, the color and character of the decoration link it with our vases from Tarentum. 
We mentioned before the polychrome Erotes on a black-glazed vase. There is also a 
hydria from Cumae with two polychrome reliefs and a black-glazed background.” 
A very famous vase, perhaps as early as the second half of the fourth century B.c., 
is a hydria with the Calydonian boar-hunt represented in pastel-colored relief against 
a gilded background, without any black glaze.*” We might mention, too, the silvered 
vases which come from Orvieto and its neighbor, Bolsena, in Erutria.** They show a 
preference for bizarre shapes and large reliefs, and must have been made after 265 B.c. 
An isolated vase, not easy to date but certainly no later than the mid-Hellenistic period, 
is a covered amphora, white slipped, with heads in relief and a painted necklace, found 
at Tanagra in Greece. Canosa in South Italy produced polychrome vases with little 


19 B.C.H., 35, 1911, pp. 22 ff. Notice especially pl. V, a krater of black glaze, ornamented in 


polychrome with Erotes guiding a griffon chariot. 
20K, Trever, “ Eine polychrome Amphora aus Olbia,” Materialy po arkheologu Rossu, no. 36, 


1918. 
21 Compte rendu, 1862, pl. 3; Stephani, Vasensammlung der Ermitage, no. 525; S. Reinach, 
Répertoire des vases peints, I, p. 11. 


22 Mon. Piot, X, 1903, pp. 39 ff. ' 
28 Richter, Handbook of the Etruscan Collection, p. 53, figs. 165 ff.; Zahn, Berliner Museen, 


LV, 1935, p. 7, right; Ducati, Storia dell Arte Etrusca, pp. 457 f., 513, 561; Pagenstecher, 
Calenische Reliefkeramik (Sh. Arch. I., Erganz. VII1), p. 20; Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, 


I, pp. 73 £., 501. 


4 Neugebauer, Fiihrer durch das Antiquarium IT. Vasen, 1932, p. 174, no. F 2883, p. 94. 
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or much relief. Some Canosa vases even have statuettes applied as decorations.” 
Finally, there is a class of polychrome vases from Centuripe, Sicily. These have 
decoration on one side only. They have been dated later than most of the polychrome 
wares, that is, in the second or even in the first century B.c.”° There are a few later 
polychrome wares, inferior and easily recognizable from the Hellenistic. 

The foregoing examples are sufficient to show that Polychrome relief wares were 
characteristic of the Hellenistic Age. We can date our vases in the third century B.c. 
The confirmation of this date from the history of Tarentum is satisfactory. Because 
of the indestructibility of pottery, and its consequent good preservation, we may say 
that this date is fairly well established. In comparison, the dating of metal and silver 
objects with Erotes may be considered uncertain, because of the scarcity of metal 
objects. 

The establishment of these vases in the third century B.c. is important. I have 
been unable to locate a single other example of Erotes in complete scenes copied from 
the lives of men at so early a date. The earliest examples given above were Augustan. 
That there were Hellenistic prototypes for the Augustan works of art as well as for 
Roman literature has never been doubted, but until now no artistic prototype and few 
real literary references could be shown.” However, one was at hand, though it could 
not be interpreted. In the ‘“ Tarentine Treasure ” discovered in 1896 and dated as a 
whole before 272 B.c., the time of the war with Pyrrhus, on the evidence of coins 
was a Silver kantharos of elongated and elaborate form and very unusual decoration. 
Among the decorations are a garland surrounding the body and, under each handle, 
a chubby baby. One baby carries a pointed amphora, the other a torch and a kantharos. 
Wuilleumier interpreted these figures as genii, one of wine and the other of water.” 
Excitedly he remarked that the chubby baby type, here occurring at Tarentum in the 
third century and on an object of Tarentine manufacture, was usually associated with 
Asia Minor in the second (referring, I suppose, to Pergamene ware and to statuettes). 
This opinion he later repeated, but in the second instance he called the figures Erotes 
and adduced as parallels a set of busts of baby Erotes on a gold amphora found at 
Tarentum and some Tarentine terracottas of winged babies.” Picard proposed a 
Dionysiac interpretation for the figures on the silver vase, accepted the date before 
272, but denied the local origin.*® Courby dated it in the second half of the third 


*° Not. Scav., 1899, pp. 300-302; Rom. Mit., 29, 1914, pp. 116 ff., pls. VIII-X; Not. Scav., 
1898, p. 216; Neugebauer, op. cit., p. 95; other works on polychrome vases generally are Pottier, 
Mon. Piot, XX, 1913, pp. 163 ff.; Picard, R.A., ser. IV, vol. XXII, 1913, pp. 161 ff. 

*° Richter, Bul. Met. Mus., 26, 1931, p. 123 and Metropolitan Museum Studies, II, 1929-1930, 
pp. 187-205; Libertini, Centuripe, 1926, passim; Pace, Ausonia, VIII, 1913, pp. 27 ff. 

"Birt, op. cit. p. 140. 

*S Wuilleumier, Le Trésor de Tarente, 1930, pp. 42-46; Not. Scav., 1896, pp. 380 f., figs. 5-6. 

*° Wuilleumier, Tarente des origines a la conquete romaine (Bib. des écoles francaises d’Athéenes 
et de Rome, 148), 1939, pp. 352 f. Cf. the statuettes since found at Tarentum, Not. Scav., 1936; 
Detoa ag. 27) p. 182, igs oo: 

** Picard, KA, ser, V, vol. 33, 19315 p. 3575 fel cet VL, vole x Vem ota Doo lets 
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century B.c., suggesting an Alexandrian origin, and Mayer felt that it must have 
originated after the Pyrrhic War, and suggested that it may have been buried at the 
commencement of the Punic War.* 

Perhaps Wuilleumier would have been even more excited had he known of vases 
from Tarentum with baby figures fitted with wings, carrying full bacchic equipment 
and therefore apparently participating in the Dionysiac cult which was popular at 
Tarentum. These pottery vases help us to identify the figures on the silver kantharos 
as Erotes ina thiasos, detached from their proper environment and denied their wings. 
Other isolated Erotes with musical or bacchic implements, occurring in the Hellenistic 
and early Roman periods may henceforth be interpreted as members detached from 
complicated scenes, rather than as forerunners of a scene yet to be invented. 

At the present time it would be foolish to hazard opinions about the cult implica- 
tions of the scenes, or even to try to decide whether or not the figures should, strictly 
speaking, be called Erotes. The correct name would have to be learned from literary 
sources. A little investigation discloses that our knowledge of Erotes in Hellenistic 
literature is almost as scanty as the artistic remains, and that this literature is in large 
part a reconstruction from Roman sources. References to multiple loves in Theocritus 
and Bion and Moschus conjure up nebulous figures, and Catullus is of no real help. 
Lucian and Philostratus are our chief sources of information about Erotes in Hel- 
lenistic literature, and they are very indirect sources indeed. The enthusiasm with 
which critics have seized upon a little fragment of Archytas of Tarentum, and com- 
pared it with a scene on a Roman sarcophagus on which children serve at a drinking 
bout, is an indication of the terrific paucity of real knowledge.” 

It would be equally foolish, at the moment, to come to any conclusion about the 
relationship of Tarentum to Alexandria and to Asia Minor. Three pottery vessels 
and one silver one are insufficient to establish originality of ideas. It is highly probable 
that our pottery was made at Tarentum, since five examples of the ware have been 
found there and none elsewhere. Yet we have no right to assume that the subject was 
unknown at Alexandria or elsewhere. 

What is established is the presence of groups of baby gods, engaged in acts 
definitely bacchic and definitely not erotic, at Tarentum in the third century B.c. The 
three Tarentine vases with their two subjects, divided between the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Walters Art Gallery, are sufficient to prove the antiquity of the 
iconography. The close correspondence of these Tarentine objects to the Roman is 
reassuring, since it shows that we have not been altogether wrong in our recon- 
struction of Hellenistic scenes from Roman. 

DorotHy Kent HILL 
Tue Watters ArT GALLERY 


31M. Mayer, Not. Scav., 1898, p. 215; Mayer, Coppa Tarantina (Commissione provinciale 
di archeologia e storia patria, Documenti e Monografe, vol. IX), Bari, 1910, p. 28; Courby, op. cit., 
p. 508; Courby, Rev. Univ. Lyon, 1933, p. 200. 

82 Birt, op. cit., p. 143 and pl. 8. 
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N THE inscription published in Ath. Mitt., LXV, 1940, pp. 47-48, line 7, the 
phrase @eppixa orddiov, 6mdtrav obviously refers to an athletic festival.* In other 
instances, however, it has been assumed that ‘“‘ Thermika” designated one of the 
regular meetings of the Aetolian League. It may, therefore, be permitted to reexamine 
several problems connected with the meetings of the Aetolian League. 

Polybius, who often calls the meetings of the Aetolian League ovvodos, once 
speaks of a atvodos tév Oeppixdv (XVIII, 48, 5), but the precise meaning of this 
passage is not clear. Livy, who used Polybius as a source, uses the term Panaetolicum 
concilium with reference to League meetings. The words Oeppixd and TavairwAuKcd 
occur also in inscriptions, but one cannot easily deduce from the context whether or 
not sessions of the League are meant. The question may, therefore, be asked whether 
the “ Thermika” and “ Panaitolika”’ were the splendid annual festivals and con- 
ventions of the Aetolians mentioned by Polybius (V, 8, 5), or whether they were the 
names of the regular meetings of the Aetolian League. It may also be the fact, 
moreover, that while the “ Thermika” were festivals celebrated in honor of Apollo 
of Thermos, the “ Panaitolika”’ designated League meetings.’ All these possibilities 
have been considered by other students of the problem, and especially by Maurice 
Holleaux, who suggested that “ Thermika” and “ Panaitolika’”’ were the official 
designations of the two regular annual meetings of the Aetolian League. This inter- 
pretation has found general acceptance, although it is now assumed that the two 
terms also applied to the official festivals of the League.® 

The Greek word Havartwdixad is built like other neuter compounds containing 
mav- as first part, and it should, therefore, mean the assembly of the neighbors of a 
sanctuary.” The meaning of @eppyixd can be deduced from two passages of an in- 
scription of the third century B.c. (F.D., III, 3, no. 214, lines 38 and 40). The fact 


*Compare J. and Louis Robert, R.E.G., LIV, 1941, pp. 19-20, no. 56. 

* For the earlier bibliography, see Holleaux, B.C.H., XXIX, 1905, pp. 362 ff. Compare also 
Sokoloff, Klio, VII, 1907, pp. 71 ff.; Holleaux, Klio, VII, 1907, pp. 294 ff.; Swoboda, Klio, XI, 
1911, pp. 456 ff. ; Sylloge*, no. 563, note 2, and no. 598 D, note 11; Roussel, B.C.H., XLVII, 1923, 
pp. 21 ff. (—F.D., II, 3, no. 214); Wilhelm, Sitzungsb. Ak. Wien, 1922, II, VII, pp. 5 ff.; 
Busolt-Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde, pp. 1521 ff.; I.G., IX?, 1, nos. 187 and 192; Rhomaios, 
*Exer. Pidoo. Sor. Tlaveratynp. Oeooadrovixys, 1932, pp. 24.47.* Kahrstedt, Ri: 5:2) Svvedprov, col. 
1339-43; Flaceliére, Les Aetoliens ad Delphes, pp. 42 ff.; Aymard, Les assemblées de ia Conf. 
Achaienne, p. 59, note 4; Schweigert, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 7 ff. 

* See, in addition to the bibliography quoted in note 2, Schwahn, R.E., s.v. Sympoliteia, 
col. 1207. 

*Compare Pollux, VI, 163; E. Schwyzer, Griech. Grammatik, I, p. 80; H. M. Hoenigswald, 
Language, XVI, 1940, pp. 187-188. 
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that the ‘‘ Thermika ”’ are here mentioned side by side with the “ Laphrieia ” indicates 
that they, too, were a festival.° 

Based on his interpretation of the “ Thermika” and “ Panaitolika,” Holleaux 
assumed (see note 2) that the Aetolian League had only two regular annual assem- 
blies, although he admitted that according to Polybius (IV, 15, 8) at least three 
meetings took place in one particular year. He did not consider, however, that 
Polybius’ expression rs Kabnkovons éxkdyoias referred to a “regular” meeting.” 
It is difficult to assume, according to Holleaux, that a regular session should have 
taken place during the summer, thus but a short time in advance of the regular fall 
meeting of the League. Yet it is known that the Achaean League had a regular 
meeting during the summer. In fact, the Achaean League had four regular meetings 
every year,’ and the Aetolian League may have done likewise. Finally, it seems 
unlikely that the meetings of the Aetolian League had each a special name, and it may 
be preferable to assume that the “ Panaitolika” designated a convention in which 
all the Aetolians took part. The word @eppixd may not have been used for meetings 
at all, since for this purpose words like c¥vodos, éxxAnoia, avyxAnTos were more appro- 
priate and were actually used both by the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues. 

The theory that the Aetolian League had two and only two regular annual 
sessions is based on a passage in Livy (XXXI, 32, 3-4) in which the historian speaks 
of the Panaetolicum and Pylaicum concilium. Holleaux accordingly assumed that 
these Latin terms correspond to the Greek words Havaurwduxd and Oeppixd. He follows 
in this respect Nissen,® who deduced from a comparison of Livy, XX XIII, 35, 8, and 
Polybius, XVIII, 48, 5, that the Roman historian, in using the term Pylaicum con- 
cilium, confused the Greek terms @eppixdv ovvodos and Oeppomthar. The fallacy of 
this argument is made apparent by the context which concerns only the Aetolians 
but not the Greeks in general. It is evident that Livy. made a mistake when he trans- 
lated Polybius’ @epyuxd as if it meant Oeppowvha. One may, therefore, wonder 
whether Livy did not make similar mistakes in two other passages (XX XD ele 
XXXV, 32, 7) in which he calls the assembly of the Aetolian League Panaetolicum 
concilium.® Holleaux assumed that Polybius’ now lost text which was the source 


> The “ Panaitolika” are not mentioned in this document because they were probably estab- 
lished at a later date, as has been suggested by both Roussel and Flaceliere (see note Aye 

6 Holleaux follows in this respect Klatt, Chron. Beitr. zur Gesch. des achaischen Bundes, p. 28. 

7 See Aymard, op. cit. (see note 2), pp. 275 f. 

8 Gilbert already observed (Handbuch der Griech. Staatsalt., II, p. 30, note 2) that the meetings 
of the Aetolian League did not have special names. 

° Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen der vierten und fiinften Dekade des Livius, 
pp. 29 and 127. 

10 Tn translating Polybius, XVIII, 48, 5, Livy not only read @epyuxa as if it meant @eppordaAa, 
but he also added on his own the misleading information that a large assembly of the Greeks took 
place in this locality, and that this meeting was called Pylaicum concilium. Livy may have used 
this term even when he found in the Greek original expressions like xow) rdv AitwAdy odvodos oF 
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for Livy’s passage (XX XI, 32, 3) contained the Greek phrase év 79 tv Tlavarrw\iKov 
Kal TH TOV OepyuKGv ovvdd@ which the Roman historian translated in Panaetolico et 
Pylaico concilio. Yet Polybius never uses these expressions in the preserved part 
of his work; see, for instance, Polybius, IV, 5, 9; 15, 8; 26, 6. Nor does he ever 
mention the “ Panaetolica,” although references to meetings of the Aetolian League 
abound. Livy, on the other hand, refers in two other passages to meetings of the 
Aetolian League by calling them Panaetolicum concilium (XXXI, 29, 1; XXXV, 
32, 7). It has been noted above that Livy misunderstood the Greek term Oeppukd, 
and it may now be suggested that he made another mistake when he translated 
Tavaitwhikav odvvodos (which is the League festival) with Panaetolicum concilium 
meaning a meeting of the League. To sum up, it may be suggested that Livy found 
the terms Oepyuxd and Tavarrwduxd in a now lost portion of Polybius, misunderstood 
them, assuming that @epyixd referred to Thermopylae while Havaitwduxad desig- 
nated meetings of the Aetolian League. Since matters pertaining to the Aetolian 
League were also discussed in these passages, Livy felt free to use the Latin equiva- 
lents Pylaicum and Panaetolicum concilium in several other passages in which 
Polybius described meetings of the League without using the terms Oeppixd and 
Havairwduxd ; see especially Livy, XX XI, 29, 1; XX XV, 32, 7. On the other hand, 
Polybius employs the expressions c¥vodos tév Aitwhav, Kabjkovoa exkdynoia, and Kown 
Tov Airway cbvodos in order to designate the regular meetings of the Aetolian League, 
without ever using @cpyuxd or Mavaitwdexd in this meaning. These terms seem to have 
occurred only in that portion of Polybius’ work which is preserved to us in Livy’s 
translation. 

Holleaux assumed that the fall meeting of the Aetolian League was called 
“ Thermika ” while the spring session had the name “ Panaitolika.” In this case, any 
other regular meetings of the League should also have had special and different names. 
We know from Polybius (IV, 15, 8) that in 220" B.c. a meeting took place during 
the summer, only a short time before the regular fall session. In spite of Polybius’ 
clear statement, Holleaux declared that this meeting was extraordinary, and if he 
was right, it should also be assumed that the Achaean League’s summer meeting of 
that year was not regular; for Polybius uses the same words in describing both events 
(IV, 7, 1; 14, 1). A close examination of Polybius’ discussion of the events of this 
summer will reveal, however, that the summer meeting of the Aetolian League was 
a regular convention and that in this year at least three regular meetings took place. 

According to Polybius, IV, 5, 9, Skopas and his friends did not wait for the 


“ Polybius frequently uses ovvo8es for conventions other than political meetings; see, for 
instance, 11; 39,6; 1V, 21,3iX, 42. 4e AVI 2 loci Oecd 10, 3 cdvodes and ovdXoyos 
are used in the same meaning. Yet, whenever Polybius speaks of League meetings he adds the 
specific words ’Ayatév or AirwAdv. 

* See Beloch, Griech. Gesch., IV, 12, p../20 37. GMEXo preface, p. xxv, lines 1 f.; Busolt- 
Swoboda, op. cit., p. 1541/2; Aymard, op. cit., DD» 2o2a- 
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regular meeting of the Aetolian League which had the power to decide about war 
and peace, but they took advantage of the inability of the League’s general Ariston 
and invaded the Peloponnesus. They did not even inform the dzéxhyroe of their plans. 
Their expedition was successful, for not only did they defeat repeatedly the armies 
of the Achaean League, but they returned home with an enormous booty.” A meeting 
of the Aetolian League then took place, preceded by a session of the Achaean League 
which convened at the end of July (Polybius, IV, 14, 1). The Aetolians made peace 
with the Lacedaemonians, the Messenians, and their other allies, but war was declared 
against the Achaeans (Polybius, IV, 15, 8). This meeting made decisions concerning 
war and peace and must have had the same authority as did that meeting for which 
Skopas did not care to wait. It was, therefore, a regular session and the date may 
have been postponed on account of the military expedition. 

There is, moreover, some evidence available to show that the Aetolians were very 
reluctant to call any extraordinary meetings. When, at a later period ambassadors 
from Philip V called upon the Aetolians, pointing out “that there was still time left 
to call a meeting and to arrive at more sensible decisions,”’ and when the King himself 
went to Rhion, which was suggested as meeting place, the Aetolians contented them- 
selves with informing him through a messenger that “ they were unable to enter upon 
any commitments prior to the meeting of the League”; see Polybius, VI, 26, 6f. 
And, indeed, no extraordinary session was called and all had to wait until the next 
regular meeting. 

Additional information to support the view that the Aetolians had more than 
two regular annual meetings is provided by another passage in Polybius which shows 
that not only the fall meeting but also the spring session took place in Thermos and 
that any meetings outside of Thermos must have been in addition to these two. 

According to Polybius (XXVIII, 4, 1), a convention of the Aetolian League 
took place at Thermos in the spring of 169 B.c. This meeting is generally considered 
as a regular session, but it has not been explained why a spring meeting should have 
taken place at Thermos. On the other hand, the account of Polybius makes it clear 
that the meeting took place in the spring. Yet the spring meeting should not have 
convened at Thermos if there were only two annual meetings, one of which was always 
held during the fall in Thermos while the other assembled during the spring in one 
of the cities of the League which took turns being the host. 

It may now be suggested that the Aetolian League met at least three times in 
regular sessions. In fact, there may have been a fourth meeting during the winter, 
between September and April. On one occasion (Polybius, XXVIII, 4, 1; Livy, 


138 Their return was probably caused by the approach of a regular meeting of the League which 
they could not hold in the Peloponnesus because the general responsible for convening a meeting 
had stayed in Aetolia. On another occasion, Polybius mentions (II, 2, 8) a meeting on foreign 
soil, but at that time the general was with the army. 
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XXXI, 29, 1 and 8), the Aetolians met in the spring just after a meeting of the Achaean 
League, which was held either at the end of April or at the beginning of May; see 
Busolt-Swoboda, of. cit., p. 1557. Another regular meeting took place not before 
August. This date is based on the known date of the third Achaean assembly (Polyb., 
IV, 14, 1 and 14, 9: Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 1557) and on two passages of Polybius 
(IV, 14,9; 15, 8) which refer to events at the very beginning of the 140th Olympiad. 
The third meeting, finally, convened after the fall solstice; see Polybius, II, 2,8: 
$l TY 27, 1:37, 24 67-1 Strabo (Ephorus), p. 463. This fall meeting witnessed 
the election of the League officers, and it probably marked the beginning of the 
elaborate festivals which the Aetolians celebrated at this time of the year. 

It has been stated above that both the spring and fall meetings took place at 
Thermos. Little is known of any meetings which convened in other cities. The 
sessions in Naupaktos (Polybius, V, 103; 25° Vw 27a iva ey eat on5 
Herakleia (Livy, XX XIII, 3, 7), Lamia (Livy, XXXV, 43, 7; 49, 9), Hypata (Livy, 
XXXVI, 26, 1; 28, 9; Polybius, XX, 10, 14) may not have been regular meetings; 
at any rate, they took place in the course of military expeditions. Yet we know that 
even electoral conventions could meet on foreign soil provided the entire League army 
under the command of the general happened to be on an expedition; compare 
Flaceliére, op. cit., pp. 43 f. 

The preceding account should make it clear that the Aetolian League had more 
than two regular sessions, and that none of them was called “ Thermika ” or “ Panai- 
tolika.” These terms referred, however, to League festivals as indicated by Polybius 
(V, 8, 5), by some inscriptions, and by the names themselves. The excavations at 
Thermos have revealed the history of the cult of Apollo Thermios from the second. 
millennium to the end of the second century B.c.“ The “ Thermika” were one of 
the oldest festivals; they were originally local in character but became later the official 
festival of the Aetolian League. Thermos seems to have been the cult center of the 
Aetolians (at least of the cities around Tptxwvis) ; see Flaceliére, op. cit., p. 41. The 
Aetolian tribes formed in early times a kind of dud¢uxrvovia which later received a 
political significance. The exact date of this change is unknown, but it cannot be 
deduced from the recently found Athenian inscription (Hesperia, VIII, 1939, Dp 

The “ Panaitolika” presuppose the existence of the Aetolian League; see 
Flaceliére, op. cit., p. 43. They were celebrated in the spring, at the end of February 
or at the beginning of March, as has been deduced by Pomtow from 11G_, 1X? 
no. 192." It seems likely that the “ Panaitolika,” as well as the “ Thermika,” were 


™ See Rhomaios, *Apy. AcAr., I, 1915, pp. 225 ff. ; II, 1916, pp. 179 ff. : IIpaxrixd, 1931, pp. 61 ff.; 
1932, pp. 55 ff.; Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitt., XLVII, 1922, pp. 43 ff.; Béquignon, eA OMS mB ESR S 
pp. 484 ff.; Weickert, Typen arch. Arch., pp. 7 ff. For the history of the cult, see 2.G. 1X2 
nos. 31-36 and 46-48; Rhomaios, “Apx. Acdr., IX, 1924/5, Mapdpr., p. 4. 

16 See Pomtow, R.E., s. v. Delphoi, cols. 2631 and 2690 ; Holleaux, loc. cit., pp. 370 f.; Sylloge?, 
10,503 2h Ds IIL 2 nom (34a 
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held at Thermos. This is indicated not only by the excavations but also by a passage 
of Polybius which describes the devastation of the sanctuary in 218 B.c. (V, 9, 2-3). 
At that time, Philip V and his allies repaid the Aetolians for their devastations of 
Dion and Dodona by destroying not only the buildings of Thermos but also not less 
than two thousand statues. Since divine images were spared, most of these statues 
must have been dedications of victorious athletes, although some may have been set 
up by League officers. Since the ‘“‘ Thermika”’ were not a panhellenic festival, one 
may assume that also the “ Panaitolika”’ were celebrated in Thermos and that most 
of the statues were set up by victors in these games. Additional evidence is provided 
by the custom of the Aetolians to set up copies of every decree both in Delphi and in 
Thermos. Had there been any “ Panaetolian ” sanctuary aside from Thermos, copies 
of the decrees would have been set up there. 

Finally may be mentioned the epigraphical evidence, part of which has already 
been discussed at the beginning of this paper. The names @eppuxd and Mavaurwhixa 
occur in several inscriptions. In one instance (F.D., III, 3, no. 214, lines 37 and 40), 
@epyixd refers undoubtedly to a festival since they are mentioned side by side with 
the Aadpiea. For the occurrence of the forms @epyexots and Mavaurwdtxots in 1.C., 
IX?, 1, nos. 187 and 192, reference may be made to the usage of the words IIv@ious 
in Amphictyonic decrees and of BovBacrious at the beginning of a decree from 
Hyampolis (Sylloge’, no. 843). 


ee 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM ATHENS 
(PLATE UX VE) 


N 1939-1940 the administration of the city of Athens conducted excavations, under 

the direction of the author, in connection with the embellishment of the area to 

the south of the Olympieum. During these excavations the following inscribed sherds 
and stones (Nos. 1-14), along with other important finds,’ came to light. 


A. FROM THE OLYMPIEUM. 


1. A glazed saucer with a horizontal sus- 
pension hole on the base. It is made up of four 
fragments. Diameter 0.10. On the wide band 
which covers its rim it bears the inscription 


’Ar[ 6 |AAwvol s | 


written in black and dating from the first half 
of the IVth century.’ 

The importance of the sherd lies in the fact 
that it was found in the lower strata and near 
the foundation of a large building; thus it helps 
to indicate a more accurate location for the 
sanctuary of the Pythian Apollo. Some years 
ago on an altar near the same place was found 
the epigram mentioned by Thucydides (VI, 54, 
7) dedicated to Apollo év Iv@iov from Iecto- 
t|paros hinrio h|w0s, CEG. ES 761). 


2. A small fragment from the base of a black- 
glazed vase. Height 0.025, width 0.04. On the 
outer face and on the buff clay we can see the 
letters TTV, dating from the middle of the IVth 
century B.C. 


3. Similar to the above fragment. Height 0.04. 
On the outer surface can be read the letters 
TV——~, dating from the same years as inscrip- 
tion No. 2. It seems that in both cases we have 
the initial letters of the adjective of Apollo. 


4. Fragment of a large vase, perhaps a krater, 
discovered in the foundations of the gate-shaped 
structure to the northeast of the rocky mount. 
Its outer surface now is colorless ; on its inner 
face black glaze is still preserved. Height 0.07, 
width 0.11, thickness 0.011. 


The inscription to be found on the outer sur- 
face reads: 


Plate LX VIII 
LT 
Acoddpas 
6 Kvuficevds 


erbe. 


The first two letters at the beginning apparently 
were carved by the inscriber in his effort to 
begin his inscription at that point. The 6c of 
the fourth line recails similar verbs to be found 
in S.E.G., IX, 2, nos. 752, 757, 761, 746 (AG«, 
amnAbe) and 744, 748, 750 (7K). 

The inscription dates from the end of the 
Vith century B.c. and it is hard to state whether 
it has any relation to the sanctuary. 

In the same area were found the sherds on 
which inscriptions 5-9 are inscribed, and evi- 
dently these inscriptions contained the names 
of those who had dedicated them to the 
sanctuary. 


5. Round base of a vase (?). Diameter 0.07. 
On the buff clay the inscription 


Plate LXVIII 
Adpve 


can be read painted in black color and dating, 
as the previous one, from the end of the VIth 
century B.c. 

The name Adury is not to be found on Attic 
inscriptions, but only that of Aapia CeGsAl 
7441, 11941; cf. also Athenaeus, 128b, 614 F. 
Hesychios, s.v. Adma] and Aapidioy (1.G., I1?, 
839 56, 59,71, 11942, 11943, and 5121 £). Bat 


* Archaeol. Anz., 1940, 167 ie se Cie Grnibe, GENE 1939, p. 294; LXIV-LXV, 1940-41, PD» 237: 


* B.C.H., LXIV-LXV, 1940-41, p. 238. 
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we read in Hesychios that a species of fish was 
called Adjua, and this is also mentioned by Aris- 
totle, ‘Iorop. Zéwv, 540 b, 18 and by Pliny, Hist. 
Natur., IX, 78. In Oppian, ‘AAtevrixa, I, 370, 
V, 36, we find that the same kind of fish was 
also called Aduvy. It is therefore possible to 
assume that as Aduvn was a parallel type of 
Adjua, SO Aduvy was a parallel type for Ada, 
or even an older type, a thing that is easily 
adduced from the early date of our inscription 
and the epoch in which Oppian’s work is placed. 


6. Base of a black-glazed vase. Height 0.09, 
diameter 0.08. In the interior it bears a decora- 
tion of incised designs in the midst of which 


11. In the same district were also found some 
funerary inscriptions which, with the exception 
of two discovered at a later date, were included 
in I.G., Il?. The first of these two inscriptions 
is the right section of a stele and measures 0.15 
in height, 0.17 in width, and 0.07 in thickness. 
The inscription reads: 


Bene ae ns 
[‘Hpaxd | ELOTS. 


and dates from the IV/III century B.c. 


12. The second inscription is on a funereal 
columella of bluish marble. Height 0.29. It 
reads: 


can be read the inscription Més, dating from the ———vikn 
IV /III century B.c. — —— povos 
[Mad | nota. 


7. Round base of a vase. Diameter 0.085. On 
this can be read the inscription: 


TrAreudxov. 


8. Fragment of a basin made up of two pieces. 
Height 0.13; width 0.20. On its outer surface 
we read: Nixaias (Plate LXVIII). 


9. The lower part of a black-glazed vase. Di- 
ameter of base 0.055. In the interior we read 
the inscription: 

"EAridos 


/ 
*Twvias. 


The last three inscriptions are dated from 
the II/III century a.p. and are very instructive 
for the survival of the sanctuary. 


10. On other vases, fragments of which have 
been found, letters had been inscribed which 
undoubtedly stood for the numbers of the in- 
ventory of the sanctuary, such as M. 


Plate LXVIII 


and dates from the II/I century B.c. 

It is worth noting that these two funereal 
stones, as well as those published in J.G., IT’, 
8071a, 830la, which were found at the same 
place, were erected over graves of foreigners 
from Asia Minor. This should not be con- 
sidered accidental but should be construed as 
indicating the existence of a settlement of metics 
in that part of the city. This indication is 
further strengthened by the fact that the in- 
scriptions belong to different periods. 

In the same area the following two inscrip- 
tions were also found. 


13. Fragment of a stele of white marble. 
Height 0.07, width 0.11, thickness 0.04. On 
this fragment are preserved the right end of 
nine lines of an inscription dating from the 
IVth century s.c. (perhaps from the third 
quarter of that century). 


Wa che | Sane: SR, ay <i nny le, Sn REE gi ROM EE oh FE ery Beet Q 
Fa a es ae ae ee tS om ee xiTo |vov 
[apdpywov s. isortvxyés —--——— bxOoBos| oly 7] Beds exer 
epi role TpaNy en | a Ei | odin 
[nomen patris dvéOnxev ? ———] Anpoorpdro Ovyarnp 
[epeOyKken = — a ee ] xurGva dpopywwov 
ss a meee eae Cas oe np ipmatiov yuvaKeiov 
[— == oS == arepdvn nv ? h Oleds exer 


Mgrs tS ae eee yM..V& 
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Limes 273; [xr | ov | [apdpywov]. See also 
T.G., IT?, 1514, lines’51,, 6374, 657 1516, limes 
28, 35,:39, 40; 1517, Cole Ty lites 120/15 1513, 
lines 65, 66, 69/70, 80/81; 1525, line 9; 1529, 
line 18 (Artemis Brauronia). 

Line 3: [6¢y4o.Bos] I filled in in accordance 
with /.G., II’, 1424, line 13; 1425, lines 309/10; 
1426, line 5; 1428, Col. III, lines 142/3; 1429, 
line 44; 1456, line 21 (on inscriptions of the 
tamiae of Athena). 

Line 4: [Ei]xodivy. The votive offerings 
reterred tom J:G., 117, 15145 lines97151515, 
lines 3/4; 1529, line 20 (Art. Brauronia) ; 1534, 
lines 213, 228 (Asklepios) ; 1424, line 2, and 
1425, line 296 (Athena), seem to have been 
made by the same person. On the Attic in- 
scriptions we find people with the same name 
with one of whom she could be identified, as 
inJ.G., II*, 6569, 7261, 7456, 7614, 7680, 11419- 
11424, and also on an unpublished inscription 
from Brauron, on which we read: EvxoAtvy 
“Eppodopov Mapaboviov. 

Line 5: Anpoorpdto bvydérnp. Perhaps she is 
the daughter of archon Demostratos, 393/92. 
mentioned in /.G., II?, 1425, line 291. On the 
same inscription we also have the name: Ei- 
KoXivn. 

Line 6: yuréva ayoépywov. See also J.G., IT, 
1514, lines 10, 22; 1515, lines 4/5, 14; 1523, 
lines 20/21; 1524B, lines 211, 216; 1528, lines 
18/19, 21; 1529, lines 7/8 (Art. Brauronia). 

Line 8: [orepdvn (s. mAdotpa a) iw 4 Oleds 
exer). Cf. I.G., II?, 1425, line 308; 1456, line 
20 (Athena). 

It is apparent that our inscription is a list 
of votive offerings to a Goddess submitted by 
the retiring tamiae to the new ones. But it is 
difficult to establish whether the list refers to 
the Patron Goddess of the city or to the 
Brauronian, because we have such lists for 
both deities. [6 o,8os] and [4 O]eds éxer of 
the third and eighth lines are in favor of the 
Patron Goddess (if our restorations are cor- 
rect), while the Lyuro | voy, X'TOVa apopywov, 
iudtvov yuvo.xeioy are in favor of the Brauronian. 
On the other hand Eukoline dedicated offerings 
to both. 


14. A square piece of lead; length 0.054, 
height 0.018, weight 661 grammes. Its short 
sides are perpendicular, while its rear side is 
slightly concave. The front side is crowned by 
a cyma that projects slightly and is decorated 
by a dolphin in relief somewhat diagonally 
placed. On either side of the dolphin we read 
the letters MNA carved in a style in use during 
the III century s.c. It is certain that the lead 
article is a measure of weight. 


B, INSCRIPTIONS OF fuk 
EPIGRAPHICAL MUSEUM. 


15. A marble slab with upper and lower ends 
missing. Height 0.12, width, 0.35, thickness 
0.05. On it we read the inscription: 


Géo[v] 
®€wvos 
[ I Jaraneds 


dating from the I century B.c. to the I century 
A.D. 

It was found in a pile of stones in the inner 
court of the National Museum. 


16.. "Ro. 1.477112 93044-6004 

The two fragments of marble, on which are 
to be found the inscriptions referred to above 
and which have been published separately, 
belong together and have been put together. 
As a result we now have the initial letters of 
the name and of the name of the father of the 
one of the two honored doctors (?) and we 
also gain one and the same date for both frag- 
ments of the inscription. On the second frag- 
ment and in line 3, the ethnic could be com- 
pleted in the accusative and perhaps as ’Ax[adv]. 


17. To 1.G., II?, 4472 + 4495, 

The two fragments of a column (E.M. 9538 
+ 9951), on which are found the above two 
inscriptions, can be put together as indicated 
on Plate LXVIII. As they have been restored 
they measure 0.32 in height and 0.39 in diame- 
ter. Thus the inscription in its entirety is 
established and reads: 
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"Alok |Anmar xlat ‘Yyretac] 
Drnu[driov cat ——|] 
3 tiov [Kat Mev———] 
[a]veOnxav éx[i nomen] 
5 vos tod Avou|— —| 
dua Biov [icpéws]. 


Hence the date of both fragments is established 
as one and the same; it is well known that 
Kirchner dated the first fragment in the first 
century B.c. and the second in the I/II century 
A.D. It also becomes evident even from our 
photograph that no letters are missing from the 
beginning of the fifth and sixth lines as was 
stated by the first publisher of the inscriptions. 
In the lacuna of the fourth line we must not 
restore [dpxovros], but only the first part of a 
name. Also in the lacuna of the fifth line— 
a space sufficient for 5-6 letters—the first let- 
ters of the word iepe’s do not fit, as was sug- 
gested by Kirchner. Our inscription will also 
help to complete inscription No. 4471, inscribed 
by the same hand on a column similar to ours 
and on the left end of which is preserved the 
first three lines in every respect similar to those 
of our inscription. 


18. To J.G., IT”, 5659 + 9941. 

The pieces of marble (E.M. 11130 + 11326) 
on which the above inscriptions are cut belong 
together. As they have now been put together 
they measure 0.61 in height, and 0.36 in width. 

Instead of: 

—-a.lo]s 4, [Anp]yrpto[v] | [Av laprvor[ cos | 
—-«os “Ex[——| [MaA]jous .|...AQ-- 


the inscription in its entirety reads: 


a) [Zo ?] OlpLos 1 ee 
[ Mia | jovos. 

b) [Apr]e[u]iw[pos] 
[Any |nrpiolv] 
[Ava ]Avor[u0s]. 


The inscription of Artemidoros, on whose be- 
half the column was made, is the older, and 
two or three centuries later the other inscrip- 
tion was cut. 


BU Gay LV aA: 


PO Owe G elle 2206-131 2876) 

The pieces of marble (E.M. 10515 + 11445) 
on which these two inscriptions were cut were 
separately published ; but they form part of the 
same round altar and have been put together. 


20 (Plate LXVIII). It seems that the inscribed 
fragments of a column now in the Epigraphical 
Museum, nos. 1410+ 1772, have not as yet 
been published. As they have been put together 
they measure 0.30 in height and 0.43 in diame- 
ter. The inscription reads: 


~~ AN ee 
== KOU a[r]eredPepo[s | 
Tp ¢ ov 


and dates from the I century B.c. to the I 
century A.D. 


21. The upper part of a columella of Pentelic 
marble. It was found near the Roman market- 
place and in the remains of a house that was 
being torn down at the crossing of Pelopidas 
and Pan streets. Height 0.275, diameter 0.025. 
On the upper part it bears a ring below which 
we read: 

[K ]éirmos 

’"AXeEdpxov 

*Ayapvevs. 


It dates from the II/I century B.c. 


22. With the above was also found a frag- 
ment of a stele of white marble. Only the left 
part is preserved. Height 0.105, width 0.16 
thickness .028. On it we read the inscription 


*Exavopbo| rHv ——— | 
Uratoyv T — — — — — 


The last preserved tau apparently is the first 
ietter of the consul’s name. With such a letter 
begins the name trdrov éravop$wrot known to us 
from an Athenian inscription,? which was dis- 
covered not far from the place in which our 
inscription was found. Ours must be associated 
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with that inscription and accordingly it could 
be completed about as follows: 


[rov Aapmrpdtarov mpecBevtyv Kal avre ? | 
[orpdrnyov rév SeBacrav, oyworHy Kal ? | 
éravopOw| tay Tov eevOepwv TodEwv ?| 
trarov T[18. KA. Kaddurmavov “Iraduxov ? | 
[rov evepyérnv —------------ ? | 


Tue INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Our inscription could be placed at the end of 
the second or the beginning of the third cen- 
tury A.D.* 

This inscription is of interest because it illus- 
trates the relations of a high official of the 
Roman state and of the Athenians of his times 
who honored him publicly twice, apparently, in 
return for his benefactions to the city. 


MarkKELLos TH. MiITsos 


4 Groag, Pr. Imp. Rom., II, no. 821 and Roem. Reichsb., I, p. 133. 


. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 
SOUTH TEMPLE AREA OF KARANIS’ 


(PLateE LXIX) 


URING the winter of 1895-96 Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth opened up a new 
phase of Egyptology by digging in Greco-Roman towns in Egypt.” They limited 
their explorations, primarily a search for papyri, to the Fayttm and succeeded in 
identifying a number of sites in that region. One of these was Karanis. Here the 
sebbakhin had already uncovered the eastern facade of the temple of Pnepheros and 
Petesouchos (the South Temple) and “ the tops of three inscribed doorways.” 
Hogarth published the inscriptions on these doorways, but with very meagre 
descriptions.” No measurements were taken and no details regarding the type of 
stone noted. This is particularly unfortunate in the case of a fragmentary inscription, 
the earliest in date, for the stone has since been lost and no photographs of it were 
made. Since the Michigan excavations of 1929-30 turned up what I believe to be a 
portion of the missing section it is pertinent to give in full Hogarth’s description to 
see how well that fits the Michigan stone.* 


A fallen block, which has formed the lower half of a lintel, found lying on 
its face just south of the propylon. Very fine and regular lettering. 

It is much to be regretted that our diligent search for the upper part of this 
lintel was unsuccessful; for this inscription, judged by the style of its lettering, 
is certainly not later than the beginning of the first century a.D., and more proba- 
bly belongs to the first century B.c. It is the earliest record on the site, and would 
have given probably a Ptolemaic date for the first construction of a gate to the 
temple buildings.® 


Pogiance atc latei XIX, | shows that the Michigan block formed part of the upper 
portion of a lintel, for mutilated molding is discernible at the top and at the right end. 


1T am indebted to the Research Committee of the Museum of Archaeology of the University 
of Michigan for their permission to publish these inscriptions ; especial thanks are due to Dr. E. E. 
Peterson, Curator of Egyptian Antiquities Museum of Archaeology, University of Michigan, 
formerly Field Director of the excavations at Karanis, and to Mr. C. H. Roberts, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, and Lecturer in Papyrology in the University of Oxford, formerly a member of the 
staff at Karanis, for supplying information and checking readings. As a member of the staff I had 
made transcripts of both inscriptions immediately after they were found during the 1929-30 
excavations, but later because of suspected errors wished the readings of the larger one checked 
against the original. This was done in 1935, several years after I had returned from Egypt. Roberts’ 
readings will be further acknowledged in the treatment of the inscription. 

2B. P. Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, D. G. Hogarth, Faytim Towns and Their Papyri (London, 1900), 
p. 20. 
3 Tbid., pp. 32-34. 

4 This stone, sandy limestone, measures 16.85 cm. (height) & 27.75 cm. (thickness) & 50.1 cm. 
(width). It was found as a part of the masonry in the protective stone wall for the south wall of 
house E42A. See A. E. R. Boak, Karanis, The Temples, Coin Hoards, Botanical and Zodlogical 
Reports, Seasons 1924-31 (Ann Arbor, 1933). Plan Iff. 

5 Grenfell, Hunt, Hogarth, of. cit., pp. 32-33. 
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“Very fine and regular lettering ” may well be applied to this inscription also since 
its lettering, compared with that on all the others found here, is far superior. here 
is perfect agreement as to date, for the Michigan block is part of a dedicatory in- 
scription on behalf of Ptolemy Alexander (114-88 B.c.). Therefore, if the text of 
this fragment can be made to complete the one published by Hogarth, it is a fair con- 
clusion that we now have at least part of the stone for which a “ diligent search ” was 
made at the end of the last century. 
The text of the Michigan fragment is as follows: 


AEA GOAE MANE 
EFANAPOYGEOY 


OVATE AS AAT 


The number of letters in each line should be noted; 133 for line 1; 12 for line 2, 
which does not extend as far to the right as line 1; and 15 for line 3. This indicates 
a tendency toward smaller letters, and consequently more letters in subsequent lines 
than in these first three when completed. Hogarth had for his first complete line 
t[ex ]ovxo[v] 7d zpdmvdov Ivefepare kat, 30 letters. We should, then, expect the three 
lines of the Michigan inscription to be somewhat less than 30 letters in length. Follow- 
ing another inscription from the Faytim° they may be completed as 


‘Trrép Baow|\éws Hrodewaiov C22, letters) 
Tov kat “Ad |e€dvdpov Peod (20 letters) 
Piroujroplos kat Baciiioons (24 letters) 


These three lines linked with Hogarth’s text beginning 7év| réxvwv do not have 
continuity, and we must assume that at least one line was lost in the break. The 
inscription from the Faytim just mentioned continues with Bepevixns ris adehdjs Oeas 
®iadéddov to which cat would have to be added to join with 7v| téxvwv. This gives 
36 letters, which are too many. A papyrus of 101 B.c. gives a clew here." It has 
Bepevixyns OeGs BikadéXdov to which we must add xaéi for a total of 26 letters. This 
may be considered a suitable length for the line. 

The line beginning 7v| réxvwv presents one difficulty which cannot be overcome, 
that of a personal name. The letters t[eo ]ovyo[v]| beginning the following line can only 
be completed with Ie-, giving Ilerecovyouv, a personal name very common in the 
Arsinoite nome (the Faytim). This was done by Hogarth, and he was probably right 
in making the case genitive, indicating that this name was preceded by another in the 
nominative case, giving ——-—, the son of Petesouchos. What this other name was 
there is no way of knowing. However, if we follow another dedicatory inscription 


° Preisigke, Sammelbuch, 4623, 101 B.c. ‘Yrép Baoréws Trodepatov tod Kat *“AreEdvSpov Oeod 
iroparopos Kat BacrAdions Bepevixys ris ddedpis eds PrradeAgov. . . . 
UP. Leb. 106.3-4. 
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on behalf of Ptolemy Alexander * we may add kat rév éxydvev after rar] réxvov which 
together with He at the end gives 24 letters. The next line contains 30 letters; the 
preceding 26.° Space is thus left for a name in the nominative case from four to six 
letters, ample for one of a number of Egyptian personal names.’ With this restora- 
tion the complete text of the Hogarth-Michigan inscription is 


i+ 
Trép Baor]éws Trodepatov 
Tov kat “Ad ]eEdvdpov Geod 
Pirtouytop |os Kat Baoriioons 
| Bepevixns Oeds Piradéddov kai | 
5 lal 7 = la) 3 ie 
Tov | Téxvav [Kal TOV Exydvav ..... Tle- | 
tlex ]ovxo[v] 7d wpdmvdov Ilvedepare Kat 
Ilerecovx@ Kal tots ovvvdors Meots 
, , a ¢ Ail N A 
peyadrous peyados virép avTOU”” Kal THS 
\ A lal 7 te Z 
YUVALKOS Kal TOV TEKV@V EVXHV. 
> / 2 
10 (€rous) 6’, Mecopy Kl. 


Since the two parts do fit together so well we may feel reasonably sure that they 
originally formed the lintel of the north propylon and that it was erected in the 19th 
year of Ptolemy Alexander, Mesore 27, i. e., August 20, 95 B.c.”* 

Also during the excavations in the South Temple area a large limestone block ™ 
was found just to the south of the steps at the east end of the forecourt. It had been 
broken into three major portions and was lying against the east wall of the forecourt. 
Its position and the fact that it was a lintel inscribed with a dedication made it appear 
that it had been used over the entrance at the head of the stairs. It was very badly 
scaled, and in some parts the lettering was all but obliterated, making decipherment 


8 O.GI.S., 740. ‘Yrip Baoikéws Urodepatov rod xl ai] *AAeédvdpov Kai Baoirioons [K ]ALeordrpas | 
THs GdeAdis Gedv Diropntopwov Lwrypwv kai tov Téxvov Kal TOV Lex ]yovev “Hpww Gear peyddw PapevdO a. 

® As we have restored it. 

10 FE. g., “Qpos, ‘Opiov, “ABixis, "AxiAas, Anas, Adas, “Epyijs. 

kal tov ékydvev in no way correspond to the remains of letters as indicated by Hogarth. This, 
however, is no particular argument against such a restoration. Hogarth himself does not indicate 
the remains of IE at the end of the line, though he assumes that reading necessary. That is to say 
he took no particular pains in copying mutilated letters. 

Another restoration would be to omit «ai ray éxyévev and assume a longer personal name, e. g., 
with 6 cat giving —-—— 6 kai —-—— Ilerecovyov. 

11 Hogarth reads aro. 

12 Preisigke, Sammelbuch, 6252, an inscription from Theadelphia, 137 B.c., paralleling this in 
form reads: ‘Yzép BaotAéws Trodepatov Kat BaowWloons KXeordrpas tis ddeAdjs kal Baciiicons Kieordtpas 
rijs yuvaikos, Gedv Biepyerav, kat tov réxvoy aitav “Ayafo8upos "Ayabo8épov *AdeEavdpeds ris B ix (ara) px (tas) 
kal LoiSdpa Avovucion % yuvy Kal Ta téxva, 70 mpdmvdov Kal Tov MOwov Spdpov Ilvehepds Oeds peydAwr peycror 
ebyjv. (“Erovs ) NS, @6v8 8. ' 

18 This inscription adds a bit to the scanty information of this period. Bevan (A History of 
Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty [London, 1927], p. 332) states that the period beginning with 
the death of Ptolemy Alexander’s mother to the end of his reign (101-89 B.c.) is a “ blank,” with 
only four Greek inscriptions from the Faytm belonging to these years. 

14 38cm. (height) X 36cm. (thickness) X 169m. (width). 
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extremely difficult. In each upper corner was carved the crude figure of a crocodile 
and in the center an incense altar (see Plate LXIX, 2).” The lettering throughout was 
very coarse and irregular, due in part at least to the very poor texture of the stone, 
and also to the failure of the stonecutter to proportion his text before starting to cut. 
I first transcribed the inscription as 

[Y]TTEP [AJOYKIOY A[YP]HAIOY 

KOMMOAOY XEBAX TOY 

[MJEZXOPH KAT APXAIOY® IF 

YTTEP AOYKIOY AYPHAIOY KOMMOAOY KAIZAPOX TOY KYPIOY 

EY YAO Nie arse eres TTETEZOYXQ KAI TTNE®EPQTI OEOI2 

MEFI2TOIZ EIT AFAOQ 


Obviously the first YTTEP was a mistake, but I did not check the reading since at the 
time the exact date was not of any particular importance. 

In 1935 I again became interested in the inscription and Roberts,"* at my request, 
was kind enough to check my readings and to send me the following transcript together 
with answers to certain questions: 


ZK AOYKIOY A[YP]HAIOY 

KOMMOAOY 2EBA2 TOY 

[MJEZOPH KAT APXAIOY®> IP 

YTTEP [...]L1OY AYOKIOY AYPHAIOY KOMMOAOY KAIZAPOX TOY 
KY PIOY 

BYTV AO VIIA Gene oe, JIH2 TETEZOYXQ KAI TINE®EPQTI! OEOI2 
MEF I2TOI2 ETT AP AOQ 


A very recent study of photographs of the inscription has necessitated a revision 
of Roberts’ transcript as well as my own.” In line 4 I can find no traces of letters 
after YTTEP. [AIA]!OY would not be admissible in that it violates the order of the 
Roman name; [KYP]|OY is most unlikely too since it is used at the end of the line. 


18 No single photograph of the entire block is sufficiently clear for reproduction. The drawing, 
made from several photographs, is a fairly accurate copy except that all lettering is shown as being 
equally distinct. 

po ee note a. 

17“ Tine 1. The 4K is quite clear; a small space intervenes between it and the subsequent word, 
but there are no traces of another numeral. 

“Line 4. YTTEP is unmistakable and there is no room for any letters before it; immediately 
after it the surface of the stone is worn away and any reading before AOYKIOY must be regarded 
as doubtful. Perhaps [AIA]!OY, or less probably, [KYP]IOY. 

“Line 5. The EY is very lightly cut, perhaps after the rest of the line, and the letters are much 
smaller than the following TYX; whereas the top stroke of the T measures 2.5 cm., the space between 
that stroke and the raised vertical column which marks the limit of the inscription is only 2 cm. 
The letters vary so much in size that the number of those lost between KA and !H2 cannot be pre- 
cisely calculated.” 

‘S Photographs occasionally, as here, are better than the original. Their smallness, compared 
to the object itself, can bring out letter forms which are obscured by the very size of the actual letters. 
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Both of us, I believe, were wrong in reading EYTYXOY2 in line 5. The fact that the 
other dedication on behalf of Commodus at Karanis*® gave Eirvyys as one of his 
titles exerted too strong an influence on us. In the photograph I can find no trace 
of EY. However, TYXH2 KAI is fairly plain. Following this is A[..]MONH which 
can only be AIAMONHX. I have been unable to find réyn and Scapov% in combination 
elsewhere but each is used similarly in other dedicatory inscriptions.”” The complete 
text then is 

(€rous) Kk Aovkiov A[tp|ndtov 

Kopupddov LeBacrod 

[M ]ecop) kar’ apyaious vw 

vmep Aovkiov Avpndtov Koupddov Kaicapos tod Kupiov 

Toxns Kal d[ra]povAs Iererovx Kat Ivedepdre Oeots peyiorous em ayald 


Mecop?) kar’ apxaious ty is an example of dating according to the old Egyptian 
“ Wandeljahr.” * Its equivalent in the Roman calendar is to be determined through 
documents in which the Egyptian and Roman calendars are equated. Since the 
Egyptian year was 365 days in length the divergence between the two calendars 
increased one day every four years. P.Par., 19b, 4-5 (a.p. 138) gives the equation 
Envos “Adpravod 7H, Kata dé Tovs apyato(vs) Td. wm. In this year the divergence is 
40 days. P. Fay., 139, 4-6 (a.p. 161), a horoscope, has xa? “EhAnvas Mecopy € opa 
C nuépa<s> Kata dé tovs apyéovs Ow6 LG, a divergence of 46 days.” The twentieth year 
of Commodus is 179/80; * Mesore ka7’ dpxaiovs would be in 180. Since the difference 
between the two calendars was 46 days in 161 this would be increased to 51 days in 
180. Accordingly Mecopy Kar dpxatovs ty is equivalent to Tlatm kB kal’ “EA\nvas 
or June 16, 180, the date on which the forecourt was dedicated. 

Since the north gate was repaired and dedicated in the time of Commodus also 
we may look upon the end of the second century as a period of revived interest in the 
cult of the two crocodile gods that resulted in considerable building at Karanis. Such 
building may not have been restricted to the two structures just mentioned although 
our information is limited to the inscriptions carved on their lintels. 


VERNE B. SCHUMAN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


19 Grenfell, Hunt, Hogarth, of. cit., p. 34. 

CE etl Gwe Pal 1289: ‘Yr?[p] Adrox[p |dro[p]os Kaioapos [Ao] pure[avot] S<Baorod Teppavixcd 
rbyns Kal Too wavTOs oiKov adrod "Hpa Gea peylorm . .. 3:0.G1S., 708: [‘Yxr2p| owl rnpt las [Kal] Sia- 
povis 708 Kuplov fav Adroxpar[o]|plos| Kaicapos Mdpxov Adl[pyr]lov [Koppd8ov] ’Avto[vetv]ov SeBacrotd 
BiceBoi[s ai] rod otvravros ait|od olixov. . . . 

21 For a discussion of such double dating see Wilcken, Ostraka, I, pp. 791 ff. 

22 The editors state that the divergence here is 44 days, which is in error. In computing probably 
the numeral ¢ after épa was used rather than the « after Meoopy. These two papyri provide us with 
a check on the two calendars. The period 138-161 is 24 years in length. Since the divergence 
increased one day in every four years the increase in this period would be six days. If the difference 
in 138 was 40 days a difference of 46 days is proper for 161. 

28 Preisigke, W orterbuch, III, p. 54; Wilcken, Grundziige, p. \viil. 


NUMISMATIC COMMENTS 
CREATE OG) 
III. The Sales Policy of a Great English Collector of Antiquities. 


T WAS in 1799 that a young officer of the Royal Artillery, Captain William 
Martin Leake, was sent in his 22nd year to Turkey by the British Government 
of those days to instruct and advise the Turkish armies in their gallant fight against 
Napoleon Bonaparte in Egypt. He became one of the most important British agents 
in the Orient and was successful in bringing the occasionally wavering Turkish 
governments and pashas back to their pro-British attitude, thus defeating the India 
plans of Napoleon and helping to build up the strong position of the British Empire 
in the Mediterranean region. Leake returned after many adventurous journeys and 
expeditions in Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece finally to England in 1812 where he 
retired into private life as a Lieutenant-Colonel and ardent Philhellene.’ 

His unusual career during the Napoleonic wars had kindled in this British officer 
the flame of true scholarship. He became an expert in the geography of Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Syria during the Greek and Roman periods, his discoveries of ancient 
sites remaining a foundation of archaeological research up to the present time.’ In 
addition, he formed a famous collection of vases, bronzes, gems, and especially coins, 
the nucleus of which he had acquired on the spot during his journeys in the Turkish 
Empire, and which he increased by purchase at great sales in London and Paris. He 
was the first British numismatist who won an international reputation by publishing 
two standard numismatic works, Numismata Hellenica, A Catalogue of Greek Coins 
(1854-1856), and Supplement to Numismata Hellenica (1859). After his death in 
1860 his collections were offered to and bought by the University of Cambridge in 
accordance with his will at a preference price, and are preserved at present in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

Up to a short time ago we did not know much of the sources from which Leake 
filled his collection except for a few coins, the provenance of which he has mentioned 
in his Numismata Hellenica and his Supplement. The name of Leake hardly ever 


* Cf. I. H. Marsden, A Brief Memoir of the Life and Writings of the Late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wiliam Martin Leake (1864), pp. 2 f. 

* Cf. Leake’s Historical Outline of the Greek Revolution (1826), and the preface of his 
Supplement to Numismata Hellenica (1859). 

* Cf. his books Topography of Athens (1821, 2nd ed. 1841) ; Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, 
With Remarks on the Ancient and Modern Geography of That Country (1824) ; Notices of the Chief 
Egyptian Monuments in the British Museum (1827, together with the Honourable Charles Yorke) ; 
Travels in the Morea (1830) ; Travels in Northern Greece (1835) ; Peloponnesiaca (1846) ; Some 
Disputed Questions of Ancient Geography (1857). 
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appears in named Sales Catalogues of his period. There exists a considerable number 
of Sales Catalogues which originally had been in Leake’s possession. They now form 
part of the Library of the Fitzwilliam Museum and were acquired with his collections. 
In preparing a selection of Greek coins in the Fitzwilliam Museum * the present author 
had occasion to look them up, and found that they are not only priced and named in 
the usual way, but in addition, Leake has very often made remarks and notes against 
the lots which he acquired. Most of these coins can easily be found in his Collection, 
and it appears that W. M. Leake used to give secret instructions to the dealers who 
bought for him certain coins or gems which he thought worth while with a view to 
as little competition as possible, a policy followed by many great collectors up to the 
present day. The following acquisitions of W. M. Leake can now be established as 
certain or at least as very probable: ° 


756, 759, 767, 770, 771, 774, 777. (These lots 
are marked ‘ V’ in Leake’s copy; not ascer- 
tained: 238 I, 718 II, 729, 774, 777 Il. Several 
agents received instructions to buy at this im- 
portant sale. ) 

Distinguished Traveller Sale (Sotheby 21 V1 
1841) =10; 14, 15,°20; 21; 31, 32, 36,.40;45252 
58, 60; 64, 66, 67, 76, 120 (G), 121 (G). CNos. 
120/1 were ascertained from the description; 
the other lots are marked VV in Leake’s copy; 
not ascertained: 20, 21, 52. Lot 140 was pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Leake.) 


1828: Amateur Sale (Sotheby 16 VI 1828): 
9, 10, 18, 29, 105-108, 125, 131, 179-219. (These 
lots are marked § or o in Leake’s copy; not 
ascertained: 10, 125.) 


1831: Lord Strangford Sale (Sotheby 4 VIII 
1831): 479 (not marked, ascertained from 
description). 


1833: Sir George Nayler Sale (Sotheby 19 VI 
1833) : 427, 429 (not marked, ascertained from 
description). 

Sir Robert Abdy Sale (Sotheby 14 VI 1841) : 
45, 48, 73, 74, 76, 78, 154, 159, 160, 162-167, 


201, 203, 212, 214, 233, 238, 282, 289, 361-363, 
368, 467, 497, 508, 509, 511, 599, 605, 617, 618, 
644, 664, 665, 670, 671, 718, 729, 740, 741, 753, 


1841: Sotheby 22 VI 1841: 14, 17, 33, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 42 (LG). (These lots are marked in 
one or both of Leake’s copies of this catalogue. ) 


* Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, IV, Fitzwilliam Museum: Leake and General Collections. 
Part I (1940), II (1947). To be continued. 

5 The abbreviation (G) indicates that the lots in question were bought, but not published by 
Leake, These coins are preserved in the General Collection of Greek Coins in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum and are labelled ‘Ex L.’ (GL) indicates that portions of a lot form part of the Leake, 
others of the General Collections. 

The following catalogues of Greek coin sales from Leake’s library show neither his notes nor 
signs which can be interpreted as acquisition marks, nor do there seem to be other indications of 
purchase: Trattle Sale (Sotheby 30 V 1832) ; British Museum Duplicates (Sotheby 5 VI 1834) ; 
Sotheby 6 III 1841; Twisden Sale (Sotheby 21 V 1841) ; St. Patrick Sale (Sotheby 30 VI 1842) ; 
Vidal Sale (Sotheby 27 VII 1842) ; Comte de Jessaint Sale (Paris 1 XII 1846) ; Edmonds Sale 
(Sotheby 3 II 1854) ; Bird Sale (Sotheby 15 V 1854) ; Stokes Sale (Sotheby 27 XI 1854) ; Green 
Sale II (Sotheby 14 XI 1855) ; Moore Sale (Sotheby 24 I 1856) ; Auldjo Sale (Sotheby 30 VI 
1856) ; Langdon Sale I (Sotheby 3 XI 1856) ; Langdon Sale IT (Sotheby 2 III 1858) ; Curt Sale I 
(Sotheby 16 IV 1858) ; Green Sale II (Sotheby 17 V 1858) ; Sotheby 18 V 1858; Collector- 
Conybeare (Sotheby 19 V 1858) ; Badham Sale (Sotheby 8 VII 1858) ; Nobleman Sale (Sotheby 
24 XI 1858) ; Burgon Sale (Sotheby 22 XII 1858) ; Cureton Sale (Sotheby 10 I 1859) ; Huxtable 
Sale (Sotheby 16 IV 1859) ; Merlin Sale (Sotheby 10 XI 1859) ; Paris 24 XI 1859. 
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J. R. Steuart Sale (Sotheby 19 VII 1841): 
93-96, 98-100, 102, 109, 146, 147, 150, 152-154, 
156 (LG), 158.0159) 161163," 16S. 16s. 177. 
180-184, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190 (LG), 192, 
193,194,196; 197,200; 201; 202,209) 21 2e2a; 
218, 219, 415, 424, 433, 434, 435, 444, 445, 447, 
448, 449 (LG), 450-454, 456 (LG), 457, 460 
(LG), 462 (G). (These lots are marked ‘ ¥ ’ 
or “X’ in Leake’s copy and are occasionally 
priced, but all this with very faint pencil strokes, 
so that a few lots may have been overlooked or 
included by mistake by the present author; not 
ascertained: 182, 183, 187, 193, 154 V, 184 II, 
190 I, 4441, 448, 453 II, 4561V, 462 II, III.) 


1842: B. M. dupl. Sale (Sotheby 9 V 1842): 
635 (Brumell Sale 116; ascertained from de- 
scription; not marked). 


1844: Duke of Devonshire Sale (Christie 18 
PUI GAD eo Oa! ys Lee oes ware ole Lo 
(E), 231 (E), 233, 240 (E), 384, 385, 397 (7), 
969, 735 (E), 736 (E), 748, 754, 919-921, 1121. 
(These lots are marked ‘WML’ in Leake’s 
copy or mentioned in his Numismata Hellenica, 
except those which can be ascertained from the 
engravings (E) in Haym, op. cit.) 

Thomas Thomas Sale (Sotheby 8 and 29 VII 
S44) 2/26 105 14523, 25,39) 46, 50,5154, 133, 
139, 141, 145, 146, 154, 160, 170, 172, 181 (G), 
182 (G), 242, 243, 251, 274, 291, 379, 414, 480, 
497, 087017714, 720, 734, 737, 74167 97, BAe 


844, 846, 848, 855, 857, 859, 879, 882, 889, 983, - 


1002, 1006, 1015, 1023, 1106, 1108, 1109, 1133, 
1136, 1142, 1148, 1159, 1252, 1255, 1268, 1276, 
1359, 1377, 1384, 1390, 1394, 1504, 1509, 1514, 
1620, 1634, 1645, 1732, 1739, 1742, 1865, 1999, 
2001, 2006, 2011, 2032 (LG), 2037 (LG), 2143, 
ZA4SD, 2209, 12271, 2277, 2279) 22812287 2207, 
2385, 2387, 2411, 2415, 2423, 2428, 2433, 2519, 
2528, 2535, 2540, 2553, 2564, 2571, 2655, 2659, 
2665, 2674, 2684, 2689, 2702, 2816, 2959. 
(These lots are either marked ‘M’ or ‘ WML’ 
in Leake’s copy, or Leake has written for them 
labels marked ‘®®’ or he has mentioned them 
in his Numismata Hellenica; not ascertained: 


737, 1904 II, 15091, 2143 IIT.) 


1845: Revil Sale (Paris 24 II 1845) : 293-296, 
297 (?), 301, 325, 334, 339, 341, 342, 344, 347, 
397, 358, 361, 363, 568, 3/15.37 5,07 7a emoeay 
407, 419, 425, 427, 428, 448-450, 454-456. 
(These lots were acquired from the Rollin Sales 
of 1849-1853 or bought from the dealer Curt. 
They are marked ‘WM’ or with a cross in 
pencil, or are mentioned in the Numismata Hel- 
lenica, except Nos. 341, 342, 371, 378, which 
are ascertained from the description. ) 


1846: William Till Sale (Sotheby 20 IV 1846) : 
27, 28, 69, 74, 76, 84, 85, 126, 134, 150, 152- 
155, 157, 158),159-(LG), 19S. 20 eZ oes 
224, 227, 228, 269, 276, 282, 285, 324, 333-337, 
341, 470, 474, 475, 481, 483, 484, 488, 489, 492, 
495,498 (LG), 501 (LG), 503, 557, 560, 628, 
636, 638, 642, 645, 647, 649, 655, 658, 659, 660, 
704-767, 769, 770, 774-776, 777 (LG), 779, 780, 
783, 791,797, 797%, 906; G11, 914)020. 926, 
927,932 (LG), 935 © Antochuss l= inwrar 
geries Cabinet), 936. (These lots are marked 
“WML ’ or ‘ Vy ’ in Leake’s copy. Some marks 
are with pencil and so faint that a few lots may 
have been overlooked or included by mistake ; 
not ascertained: 27 (‘ Lamia’), 333, 336, 649 II, 
765 I, 926 (‘ Agathocles ’).) 

Campana Sale (Sotheby 23 VII 1846) : 2, 7, 
9,142,203, (G), 268; 270, 308, S46" 548 755, 
758 (G), 837, 885, 886, 890, 971, 972, 1101, 
1104, 1105, 1106, 1109, 1114, 1117, 1205, 1248, 
1250, 1274, 1276, 1277, 1278, 1379, 1384, 1399, 
1420, 1421, 1428, 1440, 1448, 1484 (G), 1516, 
1525. Lots 2, 7, 9, 142, 203, 268, 270, 308, 546, 
548, 606 (passed on to the Brit. Mus. by Leake), 
837, 885, 890, 971, 972, 1024 (passed on to the 
Brit. Mus.), 1101, 1104, 1105, 1106, 1109, 1114, 
1248, 1274, 1276, 1278, 1379, 1384, 1399, 1415 
(passed on to the Brit. Mus.), 1420, 1421, 1428, 
1448, 1484, 1516 are marked very faintly ‘ V ’ 
or similar in Leake’s copy. All other lots are 
ascertained from description. Several agents 
received instructions to buy at this sale. 


1847: Captain Macdonald Sale (Sotheby 21 
VI 1847) : 100, 103, 104, 105, 109, 111. (These 
lots are marked ‘ WML’ in Leake’s copy. ) 
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1848: Cattley Sale (Sotheby 19 VI 1848) : 71, 
82,88, 92) 95-98, 99 (LG), 100 (LG), 101 
(LG). (These lots are marked ‘ V’ or ‘—’ 
in Leake’s copy; not ascertained: 71 III, 82 I, 
Sed OS LL OO ais.) 

Gentleman Sale (Sotheby 20 VI 1848): 46, 
47 (G), 48 (G), 49 (G), 60 (G), 71, 72, 74, 
75; 79;-91,; 126, 128, 130, 131,.140, 147, 149, 
157, 163. (These lots are marked ‘ VY ’ or ‘—’ 
in Leake’s copy; not ascertained: 721, 751.) 

Earl of Pembroke Sale (Sotheby 31 VII 
1848): 398, 401, 498 (E), 499 (E), 516 (E), 
617, 618, 619, 620, 621, 622, 623 (E), 624-627, 
628 (E), 629, 633, 637, 656, 738 (E), 759 (E), 
862) 37/7 (E), 909, 912, 919, 993,994, 995, 
1006-1009, 1015, 1016, 1021, 1119-1121, 1123, 
4127, 1128, 1130(E), 1133, 1134 (2), 1136 
(E), 1144, 1153, 1160, 1161, 1164, 1167, 1246- 
0298) 1252, 1200, 250; 1 2617), 1281, 1287, 
1289. (These lots are mentioned in the Numis- 
mata Hellenica, on labels written by Leake, or 
marked in his copy of the catalogue or in his 
copy of T. E. Mionnet, Déscription des mon- 
naies Grecques et Romaines. Unfortunately, 
the catalogue copy of Leake is only occasionally 
marked; but a number of lots (E) could be 
ascertained from comparison with the engrav- 
ings in Numismata Pembrochiana.) 

M. I. Borrell Sale (Sotheby 16 XI 1848): 
$015. 18;-28 (LG), 30, 345.38) 40, 61,62, 68, 
£298 401,110,420, 126; 129,139, 145°173- 
17629771 G) 478 .G) 2179. (These lots ‘are 
marked “1/,-°” or “q’ tn Leake's «copy. 
There are other marks, but without reference to 
acquisition ; not ascertained: 12 III, 13 X, 14 I, 
RID, 145 11,174,179.) 


1849: Rollin Sale I (Sotheby 25 VII 1849): 
33, 110, 145 (LG), 319 (LG), 429, 439, 452 
(LG), 454, 474, 537, 538, 553, 849, 874. (These 
lots are marked ‘WML’ in Leake’s copy or 
marked in Leake’s copy of the Revil Sale of 
1845 except 874 which is mentioned in the 
Numismata Hellenica; not ascertained: 454 V.) 


1850: John Brumell Sale (Sotheby 19 IV 
1850): 116 (=B. M. dupl. 1842 635; not 
marked, ascertained from description ). 


Lord Holmesdale Sale (Sotheby 8 VII 1850) : 
780, 781 (LG), 782. (These lots were marked 
by Leake with a cross. There are other signs 
which do not refer to acquisition. ) 


1851: Rev. E. T. Leigh Sale (Sotheby 22 V 
1851): 67, 77, 80, 94, 101, 104, 121, 122, 174, 
207-209, 211, 218, 2195223 225, 227 alee, 
230 (G), 235 (G), 276, 8279 (G), 280, Zee, 
286 (LG). (These lots are marked ‘ V’ or 
‘x’ in Leake’s copy except 121, 122, which 
can be ascertained from the description: not 
ascertained: 223, 276.) 


1852: H. P. Borrell Sale (Sotheby 12 VII 
1852): 5, 20, 36, 57,:78, 88, 89; 92, 93, 166; 
194, 196, 236. (These lots are marked * WML’ 
in Leake’s copy, except 166, 194, 196, 236, 
which were ascertained from the description; 
not ascertained: 5, and, perhaps, 92, 93.) 

Major General C. R. Fox Sale (Sotheby 31 
VII 1852): 5, 20, 36, 57, 78, 89, 91, 92;CEG); 
93, 113, 149. (These lots are marked ‘WML’ 
in Leake’s copy except 149 which could be 
ascertained from the description; not ascer- 
tained: 78 1X, 113 VIM.) 


1853: Sabatier Sale (Sotheby 25 IV 1853) : 18, 
22, 29, 32, 40 (GL), 159 (GL), 160 (GL), 559, 
561, 562, 565, 566, 568, 569, 570, 571 (GL), 
572,- 573;.575, 5/6, 5/7 (GL),"578; 8/2, e2, 
583, 585, 587, 588 (GL), 589, 590, 591 (GL), 
594, 595, 599, 603, 607 (GL), 609 (GL), 610, 
615, 650, 651, 652, 742, 743, 747 (GL), 749, 778. 
(These lots are marked with a cross in Leake’s 
copy except 749 which could be ascertained 
from the description. Marked, but not ascer- 
tained, and mostly presented or sold to the 
British Museum or individual collectors: 18 II, 
IIE, Vy VU; 208 22 V iLL, IX%: 23 gaa 
Vi, Wa, V1; 32 lhe 401V 5.159 11 Vaso 
L, WIV, Vil; 558; 559 111; Sel Tig gooz Ue 
563; 564; 5661, II, IV; 567; 568 III; 569 I; 
571 Lx 572 LIL, VV; 573 I-H1; 5/4; 5/511, 
5761, li, LV, Vi, Vils 52/7 1, IV, Vi Valor 
TI-V 5791-111, V1; 580; 5813082 1) lv; 
583.1, IV, V 31584; 585 1V; VIL; 5865987 1; 
BQO TeV OOO.1IT, LY 29592; 5035 oo cL, 
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595 1, 1135965 597 S98 600s OO 602.7604. 
605 ; 606; 607 I, IV, VI; 608; 609 I, V; 610 II- 
IV, VI, VIII; 615 V; 620; 625; 653-658 ; 668 ; 
V1S%.7338 743 XS 747 AL IW 7 722) 

Rollin Sale II (Sotheby 12 VII 1853): 136, 
278, 516, 525 (136 is marked ‘WML’ in one 
of Leake’s copies; 516 and 525 are mentioned 
in the Numismata Hellenica, and 278 was ascer- 
tained from the description). 


1854: J. D. Cuff Sale (Sotheby 8 VI 1854): 
90 (ascertained from the description, and per- 
haps faintly marked with pencil). 


1855: C. W. Loscombe Sale (Sotheby 30 III 
N55) SZ, 198.126, 152, 155. 1774-202. 2210, 
220, 244, 254, 312, 316, 324, 337, 365, 366, 367, 
374, 375, 380, 398 (G), 401, 429, 452, 453, 463, 
510, 518, 555, 557, 560, 565. (These lots are 
marked ‘WML’ in Leake’s copy; not ascer- 
cained: 9S TL, 555.11.) 

R. Rochette Sale (Paris, 15 IV 1855): 311 
(not marked, ascertained from the description). 

General Ramsay Sale (Christie 4 VII 1855): 
199, 247, 339, 341 (LG), 343. (These lots are 
marked ‘ V ’ in Leake’s copy; not ascertained: 


339.) 


1856: W. H. Waddington Sale (Sotheby 2 
VIL) 1856 2" A6;5°48, 50, 52,°57-62, "67 868) 70, 
77 (LG), 78-86, 88, 92, 95, 96, 98, 104, 105, 
1077 WOO P12 11S 117, 119 126270) 
1287130,1345 1355137, 139, 1415170; 176; 177, 
180 (LG), 184, 191, 192 (LG), 193, 203-207, 
209, 210, 213, 216-220, 224, 227 (LG), 228- 
mole 234, 235, 236 (LG), 237, (239) 241 242. 
249, 247, 249, 250, 251 (LG), 253; 254, 257, 
258. (Not marked, the description of rare or 
peculiar coins or of large lots all to be found 
in the Leake Collection make our attribution 
practically certain.) 


1857: Promber Sale (Paris 16 III 1857) 2434 
(marked in Leake’s copy). 

Green Sale IT (Sotheby 19 IIT 1857) a2 eG), 
Be LG )2O7GLG) 3 CG) stash 5 eal7, (EG), 


20-22, 33-38, 42, 44, 48, 96, 101. (Marked 
“Col. Leake’ in the Museum’s copy ; not ascer- 
tamed 1377 1Ved ow Sodly 


1858: Captain Thomas Graves Sale (Sotheby 
21 IV 1858)? 63, 82 (B), 83384;,69 (Bes; 
102 (B), 108, TL05 1125 LIS ALG; 1527154 
158, 159, 182, 191. (Not marked; a few lots 
are marked by M. Borrell in a Museum’s copy 
of the Supplement to Numismata Hellenica 
(B); the other lots are ascertained from the 
description of rare and peculiar coins, and from 
slips in description and attribution which are 
repeated in the Supplement.) 

Whittal Sale (Sotheby 15 XI 1858): 480 
(GL). (Not marked, ascertained from descrip- 
tion. ) 

Tochon d’ Annecy Sale (Paris 17 XII 1858) : 
349, 350, 368-370, 371, 509, 568, 569, 573, 710, 
715, 735 bis, 742, 745, 746, 752. (509, 742 
marked WML. 350, 509 are mentioned in 
Leake’s Supplement. The other lots were ascer- 
tained from their description; not ascertained 
S7ITIF IV, Vin Vig Vill aie 


1859: Comte de Palin Sale (Paris 14 IV 
1859): 126, 154, 205, 211, 226, 239, 244 (no 
certain acquisition marks, but signs of different 
meaning; the description does not allow us to 
establish the provenance with certainty). 

T.L. E. Curt Sale IT (Sotheby 11 XI 1859): 
713 (= Palin 244), 715 (not marked, prove- 
nance not established with certainty from de- 
scription. ) 

Lord Northwick Sale (Sotheby 5 XII 1859) : 
42 (1), 49 (LG), 91, 495, 583 (G), 697 (G), 
790 (Gi), i928 (Ge O50 LiG)e oon )aie74 
(G), 1039 (G), 1040 (LG), 1194 (G), 1220 
(G), 1395. (These lots are marked ‘WML’ 
or have a reference note in Leake’s copy, or 
they have labels written by Leake which give 
their provenance, or M. Borrell marks them in 
a Museum’s copy of the Supplement and notes 
their provenance. Nos. 42, 91, 950, 965, 1395 
are ascertained from the description. ) 
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It appears from the foregoing that the provenance of about 1500 Leake coins 
can now be established, and in addition that of a number of coins in the General 
Collection of Greek Coins in the Fitzwilliam Museum which originally formed an 
unpublished addendum to the Leake Collection. Considerable portions, especially of 
the bronze coins, of three distinguished English private collections of the late 17th 
century have been included in the Leake Collection, those of Sir Robert Abdy, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and the Earl of Pembroke. Many of these coins were published 
more than 200 years ago with engravings.® They have been discussed by famous 
numismatists of an earlier age like Ekhel, Mionnet and Millingen. Similarly, a con- 
siderable number of coins from the famous Continental cabinets of Cavaliere Campana 
in Italy, of J. Sabatier of St. Petersburg, and of Count Tochon d’Annecy in France,’ 
and from famous English Collections of the early 19th century, also discussed by 
Mionnet and Millingen, e. g., from the collections of Lieutenant-General C. R. Fox,° 
the Rev. E. T. Leigh, C. W. Loscombe, Lord Northwick, I. R. Steuart, Thomas 
Thomas, William Till, and W. H. Waddington,’ are not lost for us, as hitherto was 
feared. The pieces form part of the Leake or the General Collections of Greek Coins 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and the ancient engravings and descriptions, 
some considered up to now as representing “ ghost” coins, can easily be compared 
with the originals. 

The phrase 76\euos warnp mévtwv is not always right; but it was a great war of 
more than a century ago which developed the taste and scholarship of W. M. Leake 
and saved many invaluable remains of antiquity from dispersal and loss. 


IV. A Sassanian Issue in Antioch on the Orontes at the Time of Trebonianus Gallus. 


Coins which have been defaced intentionally are neither liked by private collectors 
nor accepted with eagerness by Museum officials. Nevertheless they are occasionally 
of historic importance. This is the case with a Syrian provincial tetradrachm issued 
in Antioch on the Orontes with the head of the Emperor Trebonianus Gallus, and 
now preserved in the General Collection of Greek Coins of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 


6 Nicolas Haym, Del tesoro britannico. Overo il museo nummario ove si contengono le medaglie 
greche et latine in ogm metallo e forma, non prima publicate, vol. I, If (London, 1719/20; 2nd 
edition by Christiani and Khell, Vienna, 1762/4, in Latin) ; Numismata antiqua in tres partes divisa, 
collegii Thomas Pembrochiae et Montis Gomerici comes (London, 1746). 

7 A considerable part of Tochon’s Collection was acquired by the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris 
in 1821, of Sabatier’s Collection by the British Museum in 1853. Cf. E. Babelon, Traié des 
Monnaies Grecques et Romaines, vol. I (1901), cols. 218, 300. 

® The bulk of this Collection was acquired for the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin in 1873. 
Cf. Babelon, op. cit., col. 288. 

® Waddington’s main collection was acquired by the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris in 1897. 
Cf. Babelon, of. cit., col. 228. For Lord Northwick cf. H. Noehden, Specimens of Ancient Coms 
of Magna Graecia and Sicily Selected from the Cabinet of the Right Hon. the Lord Northwick 


(London, 1826) ; Babelon, of. cit., cols. 181, 208, 333% 
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Cambridge."” The piece is common, and of the general type of Brit. Mus. Cat. Galatia, 
etc., pp. 227, 637. It is of uncertain provenance, but has been at least 40 years in the 
Museum, as its labels show. The defacement was made by a sharp instrument, and 
is earlier than the beautiful dark green patina of the piece. Three strokes damaged 
vital parts of the Emperor’s head on the Obv.; five further marks on the Rev. almost 
obliterated the eagle of Antioch and replaced it by something like a regular pattern 
which may or may not be a sign of value. This seems to be an issue which was to 
have indicated the obliteration of both the Emperor’s power and Antioch’s wealth. 
Professors Olmstead and Rostovtzeff * have recently proved both from literary 
and numismatic sources, and from a great new inscription of the Sassanian king of 
kings Shapur I, not only that Antioch on the Orontes was taken in a.p. 253 by this 
ruler, but also that Roman Syria was in fact occupied by the Persians at the time of 
Trebonianus Gallus and his immediate successors. In addition Professor Bellinger ” 
has shown that the variety to which our coin belongs is the last Roman provincial issue 
in Antioch, before this town was lost to the enemy. Under these circumstances the 
Cambridge tetradrachm is not to be considered as the product of the whim of some 
private person, but as an official Sassanian issue during the time of the Persian 
occupation of Antioch. It may be worthwhile to scan other collections whether there 
are not similar pieces in them which actually are Sassanian overstrikes over Roman 
provincial and even Roman imperial coins of the third century after Christ. 


F. M. HeIcHELHEIM 
Untversity CoLLece, NoTTINGHAM 


*° My thanks are due to Director L. C. G. Clarke of The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
for his kind permission to publish the above coin on Plate LXIX. 

** A. T. Olmstead, “ The Mid-Third Century of the Christian Bra,” -G.P3 XX XVI 942) 
pp. 241 f., 398 f., especially 403 f.; M. I. Rostovtzeff, “Res Gestae Divi Saporis and Dura,” Berytus, 
NATIT 1943S, poe 23t., 34 1.5 41/2, 

” A. R. Bellinger, “ The Numismatic Evidence from Dura,” Berytus, VIII, 1943, pp. 61 f. 
Our coin is of the type of Professor Bellinger’s latest issue of Antioch, Berytus, loc. cit., plate 
VIII, 1, but was minted slightly later than his coin, as should be expected. The Obv. of the Cam- 
bridge specimen has two pellets instead of Professor Bellinger’s one, the Rev. B instead of A. 
The eagle on the Rev. differs slightly. 


THE DECREES OF KALLIAS 


HE well-known decrees of Kallias, which contain regulations not only for 

financial reform but also for the rehabilitation of the Acropolis, have come to 
be dated, by general consent, in 434/3. Dinsmoor now reopens the question and 
assigns them to 438/7.* His arguments should be briefly examined. 

(1) Dinsmoor argues that a date so late as 434/3 seems incompatible with the 
story of the gradual depletion of the Athenian treasury down to 431 B.c., as reported 
by Perikles (Thuc., I], 13, 3), and that the reserve can never have reached the 
Thucydidean total of 9,700 talents if the deposit of 3,000 talents mentioned in the 
Kallias decrees was made as late as 434. - 

This raises large problems of Periklean finance before the Peloponnesian War, 
which are difficult but are not solved by dating the Kallias decrees in 438. Dinsmoor 
assumes that the 3,000 talents were added to Athenian resources in one lump: this 
is impossible. The payment must have been cumulative, and we are certain that, even 
assuming the most favorable circumstances and at whatever date we put Kallias’ 
decrees, a total of 9,700 talents can never have been reached at any one time. Whether 
the alternative text of Thucydides (II, 13, 3) which is quoted by a scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Plutus, 1193, is to be preferred, is a question we need not determine 
here, but Dinsmoor’s observations do not dispose of it.’ The scholion reads as follows: 
irapxdvrwv Sé év TH aKpordder det ToTE apyupiov émurhpwov eEaKvoxiiov TahavTav (7a. 
yap méiora Tpiakociwy amodéovra mepieyévero, ab Gv eis Ta TpoTvava THS AKPOTONEWS 
Kat TadAa oiKoSopypmara Kal eis ToriSacav éwavnhadOy). This gives to the grand total 
in the reserve an average (not a maximum) of about 6,000 talents. About 5,700 
talents remained, after the expenses of the Propylaia and the other buildings and of 
Poteidaia had somewhat depleted it. The amount of these expenses is not defined. 
Presumably they were the 300 talents in addition to whatever the normal increment 
would have been during the period covered by the building program and the war at 
Poteidaia. It is therefore not a legitimate argument against it to say that it “ would 
leave us with the preposterous result that only 300 talents were expended on the 
Propylaia and other buildings and (down to the time of the speech) on the siege of 


1W. B. Dinsmoor, “ The Hekatompedon on the Athenian Acropolis,’ A.J.A., LI, 1947, pp. 
109-151, especially pp. 127-140. In the following paper references to the decrees of Kallias cite 
or amend the texts as published by Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor, The Athenian Tribute 
Lists, I (1939), pp. 160-161, D1 and D2. 

2The reserve fund described by Thucydides included all moneys available to the Athenian 
state, so that mere transfer from one fund to another cannot either have increased or diminished 
the total. At no time was a sum of 3,000 talents, previously not available, suddenly made available 
in this reserve. 

3 Dinsmoor says (Joc. cit., p. 131, note 114) that the text “was garbled .. . by the mere 
omission of the word pipu.” This is untrue: there are three other significant changes, and the 
resulting text gives a coherent meaning (in rather doubtful Greek) which is totally different from 


that of the book texts. 
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Potidaia all combined.” But these, at the moment, are minor matters. The main 
consideration is that putting the Kallias decrees in 438 does not solve the problems 
of Thucydides, 11, 13,23: 

(2) Dinsmoor says that the Kallias decrees order the pedimental sculptures of 
the Parthenon to be executed according to previous vote; that it is known from the 
building inscriptions that expenses for carving the statues were paid out from 438/7 
to 433/2; and hence it would “‘ seem rather senseless to assume that the carving was 
authorized in 434 B.c. when they were already two-thirds done.” 

No one except Dinsmoor claims that the Kallias decrees make this authorization. 
The decrees provide for the completion, not the inception, of work on the Parthenon 
pediments.* The same is true of the Golden Nikai and of the Propylaia.’ These three 
projects were already in progress when the Kallias decrees were passed. When Kallias 
proposed to limit the expenditure of money on the Acropolis to ten talents a year, by 
way of preamble he exempted from the limitation the Parthenon, the Nikai, and the 
Propylaia. The clause is no part of the promulgation of a building program; ° it is a 
safeguarding clause, exempting from a program of retrenchment certain projects of 
long standing, and—so far as one could foresee at the time—projects that were nearing 
final completion. The Athenians were, in fact, instructed to carry on. One may 
believe, therefore, with Mrs. Thompson, that the Golden Nikai were authorized after 
the defeat of Samos in 439 or when artisans were free to work on them after the 
dedication of the Parthenon in 438; and no one will deny that the Propylaia were 


* The verb éxzoéy is restored in lines 2 and 4, but there is general agreement about the desira- 
bility of this supplement. A locus classicus for the meaning of éxroiév is Herodotos, II, 125, where 
the building of the great pyramid of Cheops is described: ééerouj6n 8 dv 7a dvérara atts mpOta, 
peta S€ Ta €xopeva TovTwY e€erolevv, TeAevTaia dé avThs Ta eriyaia Kal To KaTwTaTH eeroinoav. As applied 
to the buildings on the Acropolis this meaning suits neither Dinsmoor’s date nor his interpretation 
of the Kallias decrees, and the reference shows clearly that the verb means to finish, not to start, 
a building. The same meaning is obvious elsewhere, and particularly in the building inscriptions 
of the Erechtheion (cf. /.G., I’, p. 351, s.v. ékroiéw). It is true that in lines 3-4 Dinsmoor suggests 
Hpo[rvrAaua héos av oixodopu |b mavredds (loc. cit., p. 134), and so perhaps proposes to exclude éxroiév 
altogether (is this the one detail to which he refers in his note 88?), but this is not a seriously 
feasible supplement. Other supplements are no doubt possible, but in our belief zayreAds is not a 
word which is likely to be used until a work is getting toward completion. 

° Dinsmoor again argues (Joc. cit., p. 133) that the Kallias decrees should be dated in 438 
because, “ just as in the case of the pedimental statues of the Parthenon, it would seem superfluous 
to have authorized the execution of the Propylaia as late as 434 3.c., when the work was three- 
fifths done.” Kallias does not authorize its “ execution’: he tolerates its completion as an exception 
to his general economies. There is not the slightest reason for those who favor 434 to postulate 
“an interruption, temporary abandonment, and resumption of the work under a new contract in 
434 Bc.” (loc. cit., p- 133, note 129), 

° Dinsmoor assumes that the previous votes with more details may have been in special decrees, 
of which the Kallias decrees formed the activation (loc. cit., p. 138, note 154). It is a new concept 
that decrees earlier passed should have to be “ activated’”’—and in so casual a fashion—by other 
subsequent decrees. 

‘D. B. Thompson, Hesperia, XIII, 1944, p. 176; Dinsmoor, loc. cit., pe l3s: 
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commenced in 437; but the only bearing of these circumstances on the date of the 
decrees of Kallias is that all three projects were in sight of completion in 434.° Kallias 
did not order their inception in 438, nor, on other grounds, can one admit that the 
pediment sculptures for the Parthenon were authorized first at that date. The building 
inscriptions show that work was being done on them in 438, but the inscriptions also 
show payments in 439/8 for the quarrying and hauling of stone which must have been 
intended for the pediments.’ Dinsmoor has himself so interpreted these items.*® Hence 
the authorization for the pediment sculpture antedates 438 and goes back earlier than 
Dinsmoor’s date for the Kallias decrees. This is an additional objection to their being 
the original authorization, as he proposes, and indeed there is no reason to deny that 
the sculptures were planned at the time of the first vote on the Parthenon as a whole 
about 448." It would be extraordinary to think that Iktinos and Pheidias embellished 
the temple with frieze and metopes, finished all architectural construction, provided 
the magnificent cult statue of ivory and gold, and dedicated their work to Athena 
at the Panathenaia of 438 while still uninstructed whether they should plan for sculp- 
tured decoration in the pediments. 

(3) Dinsmoor argues that the general reorganization of the Acropolis authorized 
in the Kallias decrees finds epigraphical confirmation in the Propylaia accounts of 
437/6 and 434/3; and that hence the Kallias decrees are at least as early as 437. 

He restores (Joc. cit., p. 134) two items of expense in the building records of 
the Propylaia as follows: (a) dvev rév [épyov és 76 IlpomvAaov], and (b) [és rév 
axpo|wodw avev t[ dv (Epyov) és 7a IL] porvAaa.’* These items should, in our judgment, 
be restored so as to include the word puoPopdrov from the previous line. We shall then 
read in 437/6 puocbopa|rov és rev axpdrohw]| dvev tov [és 7a IIpomvAara] and in 434/3 
[| ptcHopuaro|v [és tev axpd|mokw dvev 7[6v és 7a I |pomvAaua. The word épyov is out 
of place in the first reference, and there is no need to assume that it was accidentally 
omitted from the second. The word és which occurs twice in each item will have the 
same sense throughout: this final item in both years’ accounts gives “ the wayes ” paid 
by the overseers of the Propylaia “ for work on the Acropolis apart from those for 
work on the Prupylaia.” 

Dinsmoor has made it quite clear, from architectural and topographical considera- 
tions, that there was work done on the “ landscaping ” of the Acropolis in connection 
with both the Parthenon and the Propylaia, and that much of this work was done 
before 434. So reference to it in the building inscriptions is not surprising. One can 


8 Except by Dinsmoor, this has been generally acknowledged. 

9 7.G., I?, 347, 348. 

10 Loc. cit., p. 132; also A.J.A., XXV, 1921, p. 243 (under date of 439/8): “The marble now 
brought to the Ergasteria is probably to be in readiness for the pediment sculptures.” 

11 Plutarch, Pericles, XII, 5-6, speaks of fairly detailed advance specifications. 

12 These references are to J.G., I”, 363, line 50, of 437/6, and to J.G., I?, 366, line 45, of 434/3 


(plus I.G., 12, 365, line 22 =1.G., I’, 384). 
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Shae su an additional item, we believe, in the Propylaia inscription for 436/5 
(1.G., I’, 364, lines 30-31): [puloOopdr|ov és rev axpomokw | dvev tov és ta IIpo- 
an '® There may have been a separate rubric for this work in each annual record 
of the Propylaia; on the other hand, for such work done under the overseers of the 
Parthenon there was no separate rubric. Each board kept its accounts in its own way. 

There is, however, no reason here for dating the decrees of Kallias before the 
Propylaia accounts. We do not deny that the work mentioned in the items discussed 
was work concerned with the Acropolis layout and not different in kind from what 
Kallias orders; and Dinsmoor’s confrontation of Kallias’ use of the word axpozodis 
with its use in these items is relevant and important. It is even possible that Kallias’ 
orders did not lead to any change in the method of accountancy, sc. that the overseers 
of the Propylaia continued to pay and enter the wages for work near the Propylaia. 
But this seems to us unlikely: Kallias associates the tamiai * with the work which 
he orders, and earmarks a special ten talents a year for its cost; we should not there- 
fore expect this work to appear in the accounts of the overseers of the Propylaia. 

The main point is that “landscaping ’’ on the Acropolis did not begin with 
Kallias; *° in this, as in all else, Kallias desires to wind up, to get clear of commitments 
as soon as he decently can. He therefore seeks to “ systematize”’ the work. There 
is no reason for surprise (or for antedating his decrees) when we find that similar 
work was already being done. 

The text of the Kallias decrees has been utilized here with the opening lines 
restored, in part, to read [homos & av éxorleOer mavrehds [éemoKéd|oe yxpeoOou 
dm|avras Tos émotarovras| Kata 7a epoedu[opeva’| Kal Téev axpdmohw |véwev Trev Et 
pe Ta exoe|pypeva Kat ému[oKeva|lev déxa tadavta alvadioxovtas 76 éviavT|6 hexacrsd 
xt. But the purpose clause has alternatively been restored as temporal, in which case 
the implications are somewhat different. If [émeadav & éxorleP& is read instead of 
[hdzos 8 av éxzrov |e the decree will mean that after the marble pediments, the Golden 
Nikai, and the Propylaia have been completely finished all the boards of overseers 
shall take thought together (perhaps |ovocKéh|oe ypé€oOar) and fix bounds on the 
Acropolis and make repairs, spending ten talents a year until the bounds have been 
fixed and the repairs made as well as possible. With these boards the treasurers of 
Athena were associated as joint epistatai. If this version is correct the three verbs 
xpec bar, vévev, and emuxevaler, closely connected by kai, are all modified by the tem- 


*8 We have restored the form I[Ipor’Aaa throughout; Dinsmoor restored Hpor’Aaov in 437/6 
because this form appears in the heading of that same year (/.G., I*, 363, line 2: [po]mvdAaio). 
If there is any significance in this change and the plural was only used (as Dinsmoor suggests) 
after 437, it is perhaps worth noting that Kallias both times uses the plural. 

14 One should restore, preferably, in D2, lines 8-9: [owe }morardve[o] d[e 76 éplylole [oli 
Tapia. Kat [oi érvararar]. See below, p. 283. The earlier reading [olé Toptar Kat [6 apxitexrov | is not 
probable, in view of the fact that the architect is later directed to collaborate ‘“‘ with the epistatai ’— 

a specification which seems odd if he was in fact one of them. 


1° No more than the “ conditioning ” (émoxevy) of old structures, which he orders at the same 
time, began with him. 
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poral clause, and this is perhaps easier than the assumption, necessary with hézos dv, 
that the purpose clause modified only ypéoOa. The difficulty of interpretation will now 
lie chiefly in the fact that, if éeSdv is correct, the effective implementation of the 
general program on the Acropolis must have been postponed for approximately two 
years. The building inscriptions record expenses for work on the pediment sculptures 
and on the Propylaia in 433/2, and it would be surprising to find the decrees of Kallias 
providing for the initiation of a program, and asking that the architect submit a plan, 
when everyone must have known that nothing was likely to be done about it until 432. 

Yet there is another way to interpret these opening lines of Kallias’ decree, so 
reading the text that the main emphasis is put on restrictions about spending the 
moneys of Athena. The general reorganization of the Acropolis was to cost ten 
talents a year, but presumably no long period of expense was envisaged.*® Other 
charges against Athena’s money were not to exceed 10,000 drachmai a year unless 
authorized by special vote. But the principal drain on Athena’s money would continue 
to be the work on the pediments of the Parthenon, the Nikai, and the Propylaia. These 
major undertakings were to be completed, and the money for them—-too great a sum 
to come from the new fund of ten talents a year—must have been disbursed as usual 
according to previous authorizations: kara 7a éboedu[opéva]. Hence one may com- 
bine a verbal noun with xpéo@a: so that the concept will mean ‘“‘ spend” rather than 
“plan” (e.g., [amavahé]oe xpéoOo rather than [émoxéd|oe xpéoOar), and then 
read Athena’s treasure as once more the source of the funds in da[6 rév ypeudrov 
*Adevaias|. The modifying clause, now probably with héos dv, instead of hdmos dv 
or émedav, permits the necessary spending until the tasks are finished. Construed in 
this way the text of D2, lines 1-15, reads as follows: 


[e€doxoev rev Bode Kai Téu Séor- Kexpomis émpuraveve, Mvecibe | 


[os eypappdreve, E]vr[e|ifes [emerrdre, K|adXias eimle: exmovev raya | 
[Apara 7a i|Ouva Kat tas Ni| Kas tas x|pvods Kai ta Hpo[aidaa: héos | 
[dé av éxzrou|€H€ mavredOs [amavahd|oe xpecOar am[6 Tov xpEeuaro | 

5 [v ’Adevaias| xara 7a edoedu[opéva], Kat rev axpdmodkw [véwev rev e€| 
[¢ pe ta exoe|pypéva Kal ém[oxevd | lev déxa tadavta a| vadioxorta | 
[s 76 eviavt |6 hexdoro héos [av veue| Oe Kat emvoxeva| ober hos Kad | 
[Auara: ouve|murrardvr|o|v dé roe Ep}ylo|e [o]t tapiar Kat [ot émuordra| 
[c- ro d€ ypdp| pa tov apxuréx|[tova woulév [6 |orep Tom IIpo[avAaiov: hod] 

10 [ros dé emu |edéo [Po] pera r6[v émuat|arov hémos apwor|a Kat evreré | 


Lines 2-3: éxroéy raydAuara]. Or perhaps éxroiév ra evaéria, rather than éxroey ra évareria. The 
crasis is suggested on the analogy of J/.G., I*, 372, line 75, and apparently woév, rather than roév, 
was the spelling employed in lines 4 and 9. 

Lines 4-5: dad rév xpepdrov ’AOevaias]. Cf. 1.G., 1°, 298 = Meritt, A.F.D., p. 93: ard rév 
[xenudrlov “A@nvaias [Todd ]80s. But possibly dd xpepdrov rés *Adevaias OF dd ypeuarov tov ’ADevaias. 


16 Cf, héos [dy vepe]0& Kal émiaxevac [ 6a. hos xéduora |. 
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[orara ved |éoera he axp|dmodus| Kat émurkevacbé|oerau ta Sed | ‘ 
[ueva: rots S]é dAdows Xpeéwalow Toi]s rés “Aevaias to| ts Te vov ot | 

[v ew rode Kjat hdr dv 7[6] do[urdv av |adbéperas pe xpeo|Alale pede ara] 
[varioxev alm’ abrov é[s] addo pl edev €| és tabra humep pu[p|ilas dpaxpa | 
[s @ és émurxlevev éedy me b€e[0* —-—- ---———— KTA, — > SSH | 


15 


With this text the cost of the old obligations is balanced against the cost of the 
new; the operative verb éxzovév is supplemented by an authorization to spend in 
dnavahdce xperOar, just as the sanction implied in véwev and émoxevaler is supple- 
mented by dvahiocxovras ; and in both cases the spending was permitted for the duration 
of the work, with héos dv in lines 3-4 and 7. No other subject being expressed, the 
Athenian people must be understood as the subject of all the infinitives down to line 8. 
But this is a normal and satisfactory construction. Kallias was interested in the 
allocation of Athena’s money and in its frugal spending. His strictures on its use ~ 
were continued into the future with his prohibition in lines 12-19: [rots d]é addous 
xpéwa|ow ——-—-—— ] pe xpeo[@la[e -—--- xt\.]. His name has no special im- 
portance for the history of ancient art,’’ except perhaps as measures of economy 
tended to discourage new undertakings, but his financial reorganization of 434 must 
have been of outstanding significance in the history of the Athenian treasury. 

(4) Dinsmoor recognizes that with the Kallias decrees dated in 438 there is a 
hiatus between the decrees and the extant inventories which they sanctioned. He 
explains this by assuming (Joc. cit., p. 138, and note 155) that inventories were drawn 
up for 438-434 on paper, but probably not cut on stone. 

Here the evidence unquestionably points to 434 and not 438: Dinsmoor’s plea is 
simply that it is not conclusive. The decrees of Kallias were quite specific that the 
inventories of the Other Gods, at least, should be cut on stone (D1, lines 22 and 25). 
Moreover, the Treasurers of the Other Gods were to render their accounts in the 
future from Panathenaia to Panathenaia xaOdmep oi 7a Tes “ADevaias | a] muevorTes, 
and they were to set up these stelai, on which they inscribed the moneys, on the 
Acropolis (D1, lines 27-30). It would be strange to interpret these lines to mean 
that the Treasurers of the Other Gods had to use stone, while the Treasurers of 
Athena could be content with paper. Surely both boards inscribed stelai of stone, and 
the only question is whether they have all been preserved. 

The Treasurers of the Other Gods are represented only by J/.G., I’, 310,* and 
earlier as well as later stelai are lost. But the Treasurers of Athena have three almost 
entire series, for the Pronaos, the Parthenon, and the Hekatompedon, each beginning, 
so far as the records are extant, in 434/3. These records are grouped by Panathenaic 
quadrennia. For the pronaos the so-called “ first stone”’ carries the accounts of 434- 
430, the “ second stone ”’ those of 430-426, and the “ third stone ”’ those of 426-422. 


17 As Dinsmoor thought (loc. cit., p. 138). 
18 Cf, Jotham Johnson, 4.J.A., XXXV, 1931, pp. 31-43. 
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When the decision was reached to use the reverse surfaces of these stones, the (lost) 
reverse of the “ first stone”? was presumably cut with the accounts of 422-418, and 
then (still largely preserved) the accounts of 418-414 and 414-410 were inscribed on 
the reverse surfaces of the ‘“ second” and “ third stones ” respectively. The implica- 
tion of this arrangement is clear: the so-called “ first stone” was the first stone in 
fact and there was no earlier stone with a record from 438 to 434 the reverse of which 
could be used when the fashion turned in this direction. If one assumes that the reverse 
of this hypothetical earlier stone was not available or was left blank the hypothesis 
seems unnecessarily complex. It is rendered still more improbable by what is extant 
of the Hekatompedon and Parthenon accounts. There is no stone for the Heka- 
tompedon to cover 438-434, and the disposition of the Parthenon accounts suggests 
also that no such stone ever existed for their similar record. At any rate none has 
been found. 

These arguments favor dating the Kallias decrees in 434 rather than in 438, 
and they have been traditionally so interpreted. 

(5) Dinsmoor holds that two small archaic temples, called otkywara in the Heka- 
tompedon inscription of 485/4 (J.G., I’, 4, line 17: oixéwara), were left standing until 
438 ; they were then demolished as a result of the terms of the decrees of Kallias, and 
their materials were used in the foundations of the Propylaia. Dinsmoor illustrates 
a lintel block from “ temple B ” which in its re-use has been so bonded into the con- 
struction on either side of it that it must have been laid in place as early as 437 B.c. 
This, says Dinsmoor, is “a final argument for the date 438/7 s.c. for the Kallias 
decrees.” 

This argument would have weight if the Kallias decrees mentioned the oikjpara 
(they do not) or could be shown in any way to require their demolition or to imply 
that their demolition was recent (they do neither of these things). Apparently 
Dinsmoor thinks that Kallias ordered Athena’s treasure to be placed in the Opistho- 
domos, but Paton was undoubtedly right when he observed that the use of the 
Opisthodomos was already well established for the Treasurers of Athena before the 
decrees of Kallias were passed.” Kallias creates the Treasurers of the Other Gods, 
and he models their duties on the known routine of the Treasurers of Athena. They 
will not come into existence before the New Year: till then Athena’s treasurers are 
to act as their receivers, taking charge of such items of their treasure as shall arrive 
during the current year. When they (the Treasurers of the Other Gods) move into 
the Opisthodomos at the New Year, they are to have the left-hand side while the 
Treasurers of Athena keep the right; and they will also thenceforth share with 
Athena’s treasurers in the responsibilities of opening and closing and sealing the doors 
of the Opisthodomos. Every word implies that an old tenant is sharing with, and 
making way for, a newcomer. 


19 James M. Paton, The Erechtheum, p. 472; cf. Dinsmoor, loc. cit., p. 139, note 156. 
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We do not have to broach the question whether the Opisthodomos was the ampu- 
tated west end of the Peisistratid temple or the west vestibule of the Parthenon. If it 
was the latter, Athena’s treasure could no doubt have moved in in 438; if (as Dinsmoor 
holds) it was the former, the treasure could have been there far longer. The problem 
of where this treasure was housed in the middle years of the fifth century is not one 
that has to be solved here, but Kallias’ decrees give no grounds for thinking that, 
up to their time, it was in the oi«jwara. So far as Kallias tells us, the oikHpmara may 
never have been repaired since the Persian occupation. The last and only time they 
are mentioned is in 485; so the block which was used in the foundations of the 
Propylaia may (for all Kallias tells us) have remained stacked as building material 
on the Acropolis since 479. 

Dinsmoor has proposed the foregoing arguments, with variations and sub- 
divisions, urging that they favor, or permit, or prove the dating of the Kallias decrees 
in 438 p.c. The evidence does not support this view, but leaves little room to doubt 
the now generally accepted assignment to 434 B.c. 


H. T. WapDE-GERY 
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TWO ATTIC EPIGRAMS 


I.G., 11°’, 4321. The stone on which this epigram was cut was seen by Pittakys 

o in 1839 near the Propylaia.* Stephani searched in vain for it on the Acropolis 

in 1846, and then Pittakys discovered it again in 1850, this time west of the Parthenon. 

It was seen and copied in 1868 by Richard Schoene and at that time was resting upon 

the steps at the east end of the Parthenon.? The stone is now in the Epigraphical 
Museum in the Lower City where it bears the inventory number 8806. 

The restoration of the text now published in the editio minor of the Corpus is 
that of Kaibel,* with the exception of the beginning of line 2, which depends upon 
Loewy.* The reading of the first line has presented serious difficulty, for the stone- 
cutter obviously made a mistake in inscribing the letters and then effected a correction 
by re-inscribing the beginning of the line with letters more closely spaced. The original 
text was not erased, and hence the present result shows a state of some confusion. 
A good picture is presented by the drawing in Loewy’s publication, but he shows 
more at the very beginning of the line than is now discernible upon my very excellent 
squeeze. 

One may make the following deductions with certainty: (a) The first line was 
originally cut in the true stoichedon pattern which characterizes the entire text; there 
were eight letters before the word dperfjs. (b) When the correction was made, the 
first two letters of dperfs were re-inscribed to the right of their original positions and 
the tall vertical stroke at the end of a preceding word was cut in the space originally 
occupied by the alpha of dperjs. (c) The corrected text contained more letters than 
the original, and one must base his estimate of the number of extra letters upon his 
judgment of the nature of the error that had to be corrected. 

I suggest as a solution to the epigraphical problem that the stonecutter wrote 
originally MNHMANTI before dperjjs, whereas, in fact, he should have written 
MNHMATOAEANTI. The error is explicable on the assumption that he confused 
the final alpha of pvjya with the initial alpha of dvri and so omitted five letters in 
the first draft. I take it that the vertical stroke now visible before dperjs is the final 
iota of dvrt and tentatively I restore the beginning of the line as follows: [pvjpa 
76S dvt|t dperfs. It is not clear whether one should assume that the stonecutter 
invariably avoided elision, but in line 2 there is a clear example in the combination 
85 aitéyOuv. If elision is permissible in line 1, then the vertical stroke before aperys 
may belong to the tau of dv7’ and the opening words may have appeared as follows: 


1°Ed, ’Apx., 1839, no. 171. 

2°Bd. ’Apy., 1854, no. 2309; Hermes, V, 1871, pp. 308-309. 
3 Epigrammata Graeca, no. 771. 

4 Inschriften Griechischer Bildhauer, no. 62. 
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[wvjpa 76d av|7 aperqs. I am unable to determine whether the faint trace of a letter 
which appears on my squeeze above the delta in line 2 is part of an alpha. If it is, 
then it tends to confirm the shortened form of line 1. 

Pittakys was not the first of modern scholars to see and copy this stone. It was 
seen also by Sir George Wheler during his visit to Athens in 1676, and Wheler’s copy 
is now in his manuscript notes in the British Museum.’ Wheler describes the stone 
as being “ prope Turrim,” which accords well enough with the place of Pittakys’ first 
discovery. In his notes Wheler has the stone between J.G., IT’, 5206 and J.G., IT’, 5818, 
the former being “in Epistylio portae 2*° Castelli”? and the latter being “ prope tem- 
plum Nixys déarépov.” Furthermore, Wheler saw the stone before the right half of it 
had been broken away; so the readings may now be taken from his text and do not 
have to depend upon restoration. Unfortunately, the top of the stone had been lost 
even in Wheler’s time and he has left no record of line 1, but even on the preserved 
fragment parts of two letters still exist after dperqs. The first of these can only have 
been chi; the letter which follows it now exists as an upright vertical stroke properly 
spaced for rho, and I assume that these letters form the beginning of the name of the 
man whose valor was rewarded by the dedication. His name and the restoration at 
the end of the line must remain conjectural. The following is the text: 


[pone 700 ayl|y dperns Xp|——— —— ——  — = — | 
[Sjuols dd adtéxOwv avribéo Kéxporos: 
[7]e dé od mrGrov oaile, Hed, rép<e>v’ <S>v Te byreta[c] 
> lal \ an \ 7 > - 
avTa@. Kal yeveds dds Biov éxrehécran. 
Anuntptos 
ETON ED. 


At the end of line 3 Wheler’s copy has repyvnvrevyreca; at the beginning of line 4 
avrwvKaryevea; and in line 6 exoecev. There is evidently a difficulty of some kind 
which must be resolved in Wheler’s copy of line 3. I have adopted a suggestion of 
Paul Friedlander that eta was read here twice for epsilon, and that the correct text 
should be [7@] 6€ od mdorov odule, Hed, Tép<e>v’ <2>v re Syelale] adtau Kad yevedu dos 
Btov éxrehéoat. We arrived at this version after long correspondence in which many 
variants were considered, among them being readings which involved the change of 
Tepnvnv to <ei>pyvnv or to tep|é|vyv.° But the phrase év syrelae seems necessary at the 
end of line 3 to complete the meaning of line 4: “ Grant to him and his family to finish 


° Add. MS. 35334, no. 227. I am indebted to the Trustees of the British Museum for permission 
to publish this item. 

* No satisfactory solution naming Wealth, Peace, and Health could be found. The form 
Tep<é>vqv might be interpreted as an accusative feminine from Tépyv, Tépewa, tépev. That this is not 
impossible is shown by the known genitive repévys in Anth. Gr., IX, 430, and by the grammarian’s 
note on Alcaeus, 161: dad rodrov OndvKdv Tepevn, Tepévys ———. (Cf. Cramer’s Anecdota Graeca from 
Oxford as quoted in Lyra Graeca, I [Loeb Classics], ad Ioc.). 
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their lives in health.” To take line 4 by itself not only involves a harsh asyndeton but 
conveys a prayer of doubtful taste: ‘Grant to him and his family to finish their 
lives.” * In the usage desired the phrase év wyeiae can be supported by a reference 
to Plato, Laws, 734 B: tmepBaddovor dé Hdovai pev AUTas ev Wyreia, AVrar Se HSovas 
ev vooous. It is perhaps idle to speculate about the nature of the dedication, but one 
may imagine the figure of Demos crowning the hero. In my opinion the use of 66e, 
referring to the demos, shows that this figure was represented together with that 
of the hero honored. 


2. The following text depends upona copy from the notes of Sir George Wheler : * 


> \ ? la ¢ ~ 4 Y / 
axvubev 76d SGpov irép tadov eioato wnTHp 

mast daov|s| ddtéyou mapmav amo<pO.> pévov - 
ovvona 8 é€otu —--—---------------- : 


One obvious error in Wheler’s copy has been corrected. The following is his 
version with an indication also of his division of the lines: axyvvOevrodeda | povuTepta- 
doverwa | TouyTNpTALoupaov | oltyouTrapTavamrove | pevou £F ovvopaseo tt. 

Attention should be called to the form dyvvév, which appears clearly in Wheler’s 
copy. It appears also in one of the manuscripts (C) of Herodotos, V, 77, 4 and may 
lie at the base of the reading dyvuvOév in two other manuscripts (A, B) of the same 
passage. The text has been emended in Herodotos either to axvvdey (Hecker) or 
axdvdev (Hude). The same may be done here, if one wishes to achieve a form recog- 
nized in Liddell and Scott. The main lexicon has neither axvvOév nor axvvdev, though 
axvvdev has been restored in the Addenda and in J.G., I’, 394, the epigraphical original 
of the epigram preserved by Herodotos. I owe to Wade-Gery the suggestion that a 
new form dzo<af>euévov may possibly be inferred for the end of line 2. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


7 Our text shows here a case of elision, although the scriptio plena is attested in both lines 2 
and 3: 68 airéydwv and re tyeta[v]. Such lack of regularity is not without parallel, as, for example, 
in Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 39, 71, and 79. In line 1 the suggested elision may have been 
occasioned by the crowded spacing in the corrected text, whereas the original version probably did 
not show elision (dvrf being written in full before dperjs). The spelling éroéecey in line 6, instead 
of éxdénoev, shows that Wheler elsewhere had difficulty with the confusion of epsilon and eta. 

8 See footnote 5, above. The manuscript carries the inscription number 307, and Wheler states 
that he copied it “in aedibus Dni Benaldi.” I am indebted to Paul Friedlander again for helpful 
criticism of this text. 
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